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THE OUTLOOK. 


LMOST simultaneously with the Conference of 

the friends of the Indians at Lake Mohonk, of 
which our readers will find a report in another column, 
was held a Conference at the Crow Creek Agency, Da- 
kota Territory, of Indians themselves, representing 
seven agencies and thirty-six congregations. Mr. Her- 
bert Welsh was present, and urged upon the gathering 
their influence in favor of the acceptance of Senator 
Dawes’s Sioux Bill, which proposes, with the consent 
of the Indians, to open about 11,000,000 acres of 
their Reservation to white settlement, and to give to 
the Indians the rest of the land in severalty, and 
reserve for their future benefit the value of the lands 
opened to the whites. Under our present treaty 
three-fourths of the adult male population must con- 
sent to this Act before it can become operative. The 
gist of Mr. Welsh’s speech to the Indians, as re- 
ported in the Boston *‘ Advertiser,” was : ‘‘ We think 
we can make the white men treat fairly for your land 
and pay you fairly for it, but we cannot prevent 
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their getting a part of it.” The o difficulty of « curing 
the consent of the tri!e is indicated by the fact that 
it was proposed to call a council of the chiefs off the 
Reservation, because on it they would be overawed 
by a rabble who would rather be fed by the Govern- 
ment than goto work and earn their own food upon 
their own land. At the same time it is reported 
that an old law in Arizona, or an old county order, 
we are not quite clear which, authorizes a reward 
varying from $250 to $500 for an [ndian’s scalp, 
that the cowboys are organizing for an Indian hunt, 
and that the anti-Indian sentiment is formulating a 
demand for the removal of General Crook because he 
is a friend of the Indians; facts which strongly 
emphasize the demand of the Lake Mohonk Confer- 
ence for an immediate break-up of the Reservation 
system and an immediate citizenship of the Iudian. 
We have not been inclined to advocate universal and 
indiscriminate suffrage for the Indian race, but we 
are beginning to believe that the Indian’s best defense 
against the cowboys would be the ballot straightway 
bestowed. 


Mr. Ira Deeepent wa written a letter of accept- 
ance of the Republican nomination for Governor, 
whicn is at once shrewd and strong. It is shrewd in 
that it implies without direct statement that the 
author voted for Mr. Blaine, which will commend 
him to the straight-out Republicans ; and in that he 
approves the good disposition of President Cleveland 
toward Civil Service Reform and his determination 
to promote it, which will commend him to the Inde- 
pendent Republicans. It isstrong in giving perfectly 
frank and clear utterance to the author’s views on 
three great ouestions of the day. He believes in 
Civil Service Reform, and is convinced that when it 
comes to be thoroughly understood, and its methods 
perfected, it will commend itself to the people through 
the improvement of their official service and the 
purification of their political life. He calls for ap- 
propriate legislation by Congress putting an end to 
the present silver coinage, and providing honest sil- 
ver dollars on the basis of the gold standard; and he 
urges such legislation from time to time as shall 
defend the industrial classes from servile competition 
on the one hand and from undue control on the other. 
On the temperance question we regret to see that he 
is silent. 

Our exchanges give a full report of the proceed- 
ings at Salt Lake in the sentence of Bishop Clawson, 
who had plead guilty to an indictment for polygamy. 
As Bishop Clawson in these proceedings has per- 
sented a defense more effectively than we have seen 
the Mormon cause defended by any one before, we 
transfer his plea to our columns : 


**T have been in the church, or rather | have been identi- 
fied with the Church of Latter Day Saints, for forty-five 
years, and for thirty years and over I| have lived in my 
present marriage rejations. When | entered those relations 
I believed I was doing just exactly what I onghttodo. | 
believed that in doing that I was doing something in this 
life that in the life to come would be for my benefit. I have 
endeavored through this life up to the present time to live 
a life that would justify that belief. When I married these, 
my wives, they were young and | was young. They believed 
the same thing that Ldid. We made the most solemn cove- 
nants that men or women can make in regard to this mar- 
riage, and [ and they have endeavored, up to the present time, 
to live those covenants. Now they are along in years ; streaks 
of gray show in their hair; they have families of children 
that have grown up and married and have children, and 
now, at this time, at my age and at their age, to ask me to 
renounce those ties, and cast these women off, and leave 
them and my children, and say that | will have no more to 
do with them—your Honor, it is a thing that seems impos- 
sible for me to say. When I belleveas I have believed, and 
I say now that what | believed thirty years ago and over | 
believe to-day just as I did then; and I believe that were [ 
to say that | will cast them off, all I have done in all these 
years has gone for nothing. It is better, your Honor, far 
better, for me to go to prison, if that is the decision of your 
Honor.”’ 


It must be frankly conceded that such a plea as 
this, thus presented, will appeal with considerable 


force to the sympathies of those who have not the 
slightest sympathy with polygamy. Yet the Bishop’s 
defense is specious, not sound, and was effectively 
replied to by Judge Zane, who pointed out the fact 
that polygamy hax always been unlawful in the 
United States ; that it was unlawful under the laws 
of Mexico before the Territory of Utah was annexed 
to the United States ; that it was unlawful at the 
time the Bishop entered into these polygamous rela- 
tions ; that he is bound, like every other citizen, to 
know the law and to respect it, or to suffer its penal- 
ty ; that the claim that polygamy is a part of his relig- 
ion constituted no defense ; for, although the law does 
not attempt to regulate the faith and feelings of the 
soul, it does attempt to regulate his social relations, 
whatever his faith and feelings may be about them ; 
that polygamy is essentially and absolutely unjust to 
the first wife ; that justice to her will be enforced by 
the Court at every hazard; and that the Biscop and 
his followers must be submissive to the laws enfore- 
ing it. To us the issue seems very simple. Amer- 
icans have no right to interfere with polygamy in 
Turkey, but they have a right to insist that polyga- 
mous marriages shall not be imported into and 
maintained upon the territory for the government of 
which they are responsible because over it their 
authority extends. 


While our Government is en eavoring to break up 
polygamy in Utah the Mormons are pushing vigor- 
ously their schemes of propagandism, and we judge 
—though the statistics are not at hand for an ade- 
quate comparison—that their importation of converta 
from Europe far exceeds the converts from Mormon- 
ism made by all the Protestant missions put together. 
According to the ‘‘ Times,” four companies of con- 
verts, in all about 1,200 persons, have sailed from 
Liverpool alone for Mormondom. The attempt to 
induce foreign governments to prevent the emigra- 
tion of Mormon converts proved unsuccessful. Nor 
is it possible for us, without violating our funda- 
mental principles, to put a theological professor at 
Castle Garden to examine immigrants and exclude 
those who hold to the Mormon creed. If we trust to 
purely religious influenees to converting to a more 
intelligent faith men and women who owe all their 
present prosperity to the Mormon Church, which 
has brought them across the Atlantic and given 
them their home, we can only expect very slow 
progress. One alternative remains: to establish by 
Federal authority a public school system in every 
Territory, free from all ecclesiastical control, and 
thus give to the Mormon population an education so 
broad and liberal that superstition cannot hold them 
in its grip. 

In the issue joined between the monometallists and 
the bimetallists we have declined to take any part, 
only insisting that, as a matter alike of economy 
and honesty, if there are two metals used as standards 
of value they should be made by some coinage system 
of an equal value. The New York ‘‘Sun,” which, 
we judge, is asilver coinage journal, prints an in- 
teresting table from the London ‘‘ Economist ” show- 
ing that there has been a pretty steady fall in the 
prices of all necessaries of life during the la-t ten 
years, and deducing the conclusion that, relatively 
to other things, gold is getting dearer and dearer, 
since it demands more and more of other things in 
exchange. The result is that, under the gold stand- 
ard, every man who owes money or who sells goods 
has to give more, while the man to whom money is 
owed or who buys goods gets more, by the differ- 
ence between 100 and 79, than he would under 
the silver standard. The thoughtful reader will 
observe that the laboring class is the one to whom 
money is owed, and the capitalist class is the one 
which pays the money. If, therefore, the ‘‘ Sun’s’ 
reasoning is correct—and we do not zee why it is not 
—if the silver at its present coinage value should get 
into circulation, and the silver standard should sup- 


plant the gold standard, the working class would get 
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seventy-nine cents for every dollar due to it; a con- 
firmation of the statement which The Ohristian 
Union bas hith«rto made, and a fact well wortby of 
the consideration of all men who are making their 
living by industry, whether of brain or of muscle. 


We do not profess to pass any judgment on the 
merits of the St. Louis street-car strike. The Eastern 
papers have given very inadequate reports, and the 
mils have pot brought us the Western papers ip 
time for tbis week's issue of The Christian Union. 
What was the issue originally between the drivers 
and the car companies we do not know. Whatever 
it was, the Knights of Labor desired to submit it to 
arbitration. The street-car companies refused ; the 
drivers generally struck, and traffic was at first 
obstructed ; then followed an attempt to run the cars 
with new hands, and a viclent outbreak against 
them. Passengers were injured, cars thrown off the 
track and broken ; and in at least one, if not more 
ins'ances, innocent persons were shot. The latest 
reports ind'cate an attempt on the part of the citizens 
to secure some sort of c -mpromise between the car 
companies and the strikers, in order that the rioting 
my be s'opped and traffic resumed. If these are the 
facts, the citizens of St. Louis are tardy in their 
movement and are moving in a wrong direction. It 
ix well known to those familiar with In ian affairs 
that patievt and peaceable Iudians are often allowed 
to suffer, while the warlike ones are overfed. Such 
a policy purchases temporary peace at the expense of 
future war. It is impos<ible to conceive a method 
better calculated to drive peac: able workmen into 
semi military organizations, to swell the ranks of 
rioters, than a policy which refuses arbitration when 
it is peaceably asked, and grants it when it is 
demanded by The first duty of the American 
people is to pat down mobs at every hazard ; but if 
they are to do this, they must simultaneously pe: form 
their second duty, which is to provide some legal 
redress for men who now have no other redress than 
the barbarian’s appeal to war. 

The Knights of Labor have been in convention at 
Hamilton, Ontario, during the last week. Nearly 
all tne Sates and Territories of the United States 
were represented, and a’! nationalities, with Amer- 
icans, however, in the largest proportion. It appears, 
from the address of the General Ma-ter Workman, 
that this ninth regular session of the General Assem- 
bly represents 4,000 assemblies. He condemns 
strorgly those who urge the use of violence, and 
Maintains ihat such eonduct ought to constitute a 

uffivient cause for expulsion from the Order. As 
,;~clfic mea-ures for the relief and benefit of work- 
ivug aen, be recowmends the incorporation cf Trade 
and Labor Associations, and legislation to prohibit 
the empioym ‘nt of foreign Jabor by contract, and to 
abolixh the convict contract-labor system. Almost 
simultaneously a District Master Workman of the 
Knights«f Labor delivered an address in Boston at 
the first of what ia intended to bea series of work 
ingmen's meetings, in which he urged a reduction of 
production. In the imperfect reporta of these two 
gatherings which lie before us we do not see any 
tendency toward a distinct political organization ; 
and it is certainly as legitimate for a labor organiza 
tion t» formulate its d: mands for pacific legislation 
a~ for a couvention of bankers, a Lake Mohouk Con- 
ference, or a P:ion R form Association tu do the 
same thing. <A’ the same time with these conven 
tions a great labor demonstration was wade iu De- 
troit. with abou! 2.000 men in line, entirely orderly 
throughout, ani wi'h mottoes on the transpareucies 
which embodied only such demands as can be law 
fully carried out by pacific measures through legisla- 
tion, such as the abolition of convict contract labor, 
the employment of child labor, and the like. 


The papers publish a correspondence between the 
Attorney General, the Solicitor-General, and Presi- 
dent Cleveland respecting the Bell Telephone case, 
which seems to make it entirely clear t 


theca. Thre correspondence bst 
the statement made resp: cliog this ca: last week's 
Union. The Att roey General having beeh applied 
to to author ze prove dingsin the nameof the Uutted 
Siates to set aside the Bell lel phoue pateyf, declined 
tu cou ider tue subj. ct at all because he & slock- 


hvlder in a rival company. He says, and says truth- 
fully, that selling the stock would not remove his 
moral disability to act in the premises. The simple 
fact that he had once been interested in and counsel 


for the company served, in his judgment, to incapaci- 
tate him from any action in an official capacity 
affecting its interests. Most fair-minded mer will 
agree with him that he took ‘‘the most prudent 
course, to have nothing to do with it.” The applica. 
tion made to the Solicitor-General was in his absence 
and without his knowledge. The Solicitor General, 
at the suggestion of the President, has directed a 
discontinuance of the suit, in order that the papers 
may be first referred to the Interior Department, in 
accordance with ordinary usage in such cases. It is, 
however, due to Solicitor Goode to say that he ex- 
plains why this reference was not earlier made. 
Exhibits were presented to him showing that all the 
necessary information had already been furnished by 
the Interior Department, and that any further refer- 
ence to that Department would therefore, in his 
judgment, be superfluous. 

The manifesto issued last we k by the Marquis of 
Salixbury furnishes another evidence of the fact that 
the English Conservatives have nothing that can be 
called a policy, pot even conservatism ; what they 
call a policy is only a device to keep in office. Ac- 
cording to the Marquis of Salisbury, the ends which 
the Conservative party are seeking are almost identi. 
cal with those which the Liberals are seeking. On 
the important question of local government the Eng 
lish Premier takes ground almost identical with that 
occupied by Mr. Gladstone ; on the land question he 
is quite as radical, and on the Irish question he is 
apparently ready to abandon the entire Conservative 
policy of the past and do anything for Ireland which 
the Liberals are ready todo. In a word, Lord Salis- 
bury has simply made an attempt to outbid the 
Liberals for the vote of the new constituency. The 
difference between the parties is this: the Con 
servatives are adopting, for the sake of success, 
a policy which the Liberals hold as a matter of con 
viction. It is a long time since political interest has 
been so intense in England. All intelligent English 
men recogaize that the country is passing through 
what is practically a revolutionary period, and there 
is a widespread feeling of suspense and uncertainty. 
The value of popular institutions, based on sound 
political character, is illustrated anew in the calm- 
ness and quietude with which the English people are 
now fundamentally modifying their political institu 
tions, transferring the balance of power into new 
hands, and dealing with old questions in a new and 
radical temper. 


The qnestion of disestablishment is not an issue in 
the present political campaign in England, but the 
popular feeling is steadily moving in that direction, 
and Mr. Gladstone recognizes this fact with his usual 
frankness, and states his belief at the same time that 
the Established Church is strong enough to undergo 
all the inevitatle changes. (ne of the English news- 
papers, for the purpose of testing public opinion on 
this subject, has been getting, from the various can- 
didates now standing for Parliament before the 
English constituencies, an expression of opinion on 
this subject. There are 1,061 candidates, and re- 
plies have been received, in one form or another, 
from 155 of these. Of this number there are 572 
Liberal candidates, of whom 403 are in favor of dis 
establishment, and only 37 are known to oppose it. 
Among 489 Conservative candidates there are no sup- 
porters of the movement for d'sestablishment. Ar it 
is bighly probable that the political futare of Eng 
land is to be shaped mainly by the Liberals, the 
prospect for the E tablisbed Church is certainly not 
bright on this showing. It luoks now as if opivion 
had moved so far that whenever the Liberal leaders 
choose to make the question of diseatablishment a 
political issue they will carry the day, and so re- 
move another of those anachronisms which, in spite 
of many compensations and many positive benefits 
to the public welfare, retard the popular progress of 
the English people. 

There is very little to be added to the reports 
already giver of the state of affairs in Southeastern 
Europe. D'plomatic discussion is still going on in 
every direction, with the tang ble result of waking 
more clear the permanence of the Bulgarian union. 
Mr. Gladstone bax publicly expressed bis approval of 
the action which has united Roumelia and Bulgaria, 
aud there are maby iud.catious that both Germa.y 
and Austria are in full sympathy with this popular 
action. The difficulty now is to confine the move- 
ment within its present limits and to hold back 
Greece and Servia, both eager for acquisitions of 


territory and unwilling that the question should be 
reopened without gaining some advantage from the 
discussion. With Russia and Austria in the back- 
vround, intent upon the same game, it is doubtful if 
these smaller powers will be able to gratify their 
national ambitions. 


The French Republicans have not yet recovered 
from the shock of their defeat at the recent elec- 
tions, and are disposed, we judge, to attribute if, 
not to a change of feeling toward Republicani-m on 
the part of the French people, but to an abhor- 
rence of the policy of the Ferry ministry, a policy 
which involved the country in fruitless and dis- 
graceful wars. The downfall of Ferry was uot 
enough to satisfy the sentiment of the country ; a 
strong blow at the party itself was evidently neces- 
sary in the judgment of the people. In the new 
Chamber, out of 557 seats the Conservatives will hold 
210, a state of affairs which necessitates the union of 
all sections of the Republicans in order to carry on 
the Government. The Radicals will probably take 
advantage of their position to dictate to the moderate 
Republicans. They bave the game in their own 
hands, and by coalescing, for the time being, with 
the Conservatives could easily make the position of 
any Republican ministry untenable. The present 
administration of M. Brisson is likely to be discred- 
ited by the defeat of four of its members, but the 
ultimate outcome of the elections will probably be 
beneficial, in that it will breed a new sense of respon- 
sibility among the Freich politicians, and will make 
necessary a unity of action which has rarely been 
possible heretofore. 


Violence always breeds violence, atruth which the 
French seem unwilling or unable to learn. Their 
conquest and occupation of Anam has already borne 
the natural fruitage of its spiritand method. The 
Superior of Foreign Missions in Paris announces that 
during the past summer there was a geveral uprising 
‘throughout Anam among the natives against Chris- 
tian missionaries and their converts, resulting in the 
wholesale slaughter of anumber of French mission- 
aries, and, it is estimated, of 24,000 of their con- 
verts ; 8,000 more, atter terrible suffering, succeeded 
in making their escape. Chapels and schoolhouses 
were ruthlessly burned, and the converts either put 
to death by the sword or drowned with their hands 
tied behind them. The worst of the business seems 
to have been that these Catholic Christians were 
massacred while the French were in actual occupa- 
tion of the territory, and that General de Oourcy 
made noefforts to arrest the slaughter. The mission- 
aries accuse him of cruel and deliberate indifference. 
It is just such deeds as the conquest of Avam which 
present the most terrible obstacles to Christian 
missions The missionaries find themselves dumb 
when forced t» contrast the principles of the Gospel 
they teach with the conduct of its professed believers. 

The recent revival of interest in p: litics among the 
Mexicans, especially among the students, promises 
the best results for a country which has been per- 
sistently misgoverned for many years, and which, 
under the form of republicanism, has preserved some 
of the worst features of the monarchical system. 
President Diaz, in his message to the Mexican Con. 
gress, which opened its third session on the 16 h of 
last month, after calling attention to the amicable 
relations existing between Mexico and all other for- 
eign powers, giving the United 5 a’es special impor- 
tance, goes on to erumerate the rm forms which have 
already not only been promised but actually carried 
out in domestic administration. Chief among these 
he enumerates certain important chanzes in the postal 
service, and the adoption of measures of rigid economy 
in the conduct of the Government throughout the va- 
rious departments. The employees in many of these 
departments have cheerfully acquiesced in very con- 
siderable reductions of salary, and as a result of the 
various measures now in operation President Diaz 
believes that Mexico will be able to meet all ber 
obligations. Indeed, the prospect for the future of 
the country is more reassuring than for many years 


past. 


The death of Cardinal McCloskey removes from 
American life one who has been very i: fluential 
though very quiet, and very greatly respected and 
beloved though avoiding public fame. A sketch 
of his life will be found in another column. An 
estimate of his work can hardly be adequately 
given at this time. He has avoided the news- 
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papers, and has certainly not sought, if he has 
not avoided, controversies with Protestants. To 
him belongs the beatitude pronounced on the peace- 
makers ; nor do we think we err in saying that he has 
done far more to promote the interests even of his 
Church by peaceful measures than some of his pred- 
ecessors in the Archbishop's office accomplished 
by warlike ones. One hardly knows whether he or 
his Protestant brethren are most honored by the 
tributes paid to his memory by leading Protestant 
divines in the city, and by such an incident as the 
prayer offered for (iod's blessing upon him during 
his dying hours at the Southern Baptist Association. 


The advance sheets of the Secretaries’ reports, 
which will be presented at the American Board meet- 
ing in Boston this week, have reached the office of 
The Christian Union too late for anything more than 
this brief reference tothem. Dr. Alden traces the 
history of the Home Department in successive peri- 
ods of twenty-five years each. The increase in fuuds 
has not been accompanied by an equivalent increase 
in workers. On the contrary, there is an absolute 
decrease in the force of ordained missionaries, from 166 
in 1860 to 151 in 1885. But itis not clear whether 
this indicates a real decrease in the work or only a 
change in methods. Au analysis of the elaborate 
tables we leave till next week. Dr. Clark’s paper, 
reviewing the last twenty-five years of work, justly 
emphasizes the vigorous efforts to inspire the spirit 
of self-support in the native churches, the enlarge- 
ment of the work for women, the development of a 
higher Christian education, and the increase of 
Christian literature for use in foreign fields. The 
churches under the auspices of the Board have in- 
creased in number from 105 to 292, and in chureh 
members from 3,500 to 33,000. On the whole, 
these reports certainly mark a decided advance, and 
are prophetic of greater work in the future. 


A new illustration of the shifting of belief among 
those who hold fast to the central truth of the Gos- 
pel as the power of God unto salvation is afforded by 
the withdrawal of the Rev. Mangasar M. Mangasa- 
rian, an Armenian by birth, and for the last three 
years pastor of the Spring Garden Presbyterian 
Church in Philadelphia. Under his ministry the 
church has grown and prospered. When he came, 
there was almost no congregation. He has nowa 
large one, with a church membership of about %50. 
A large proportion of iis congregation, it is said, 
agree with him in his change of views. We publish 
in another column his own statement of them as 
delivered to his congregation Sunday evening, (cto- 
ber 4. He denies unconditional election and a per- 
sonal devil ; regards heaven and hell as states, not 
localities ; repudiates the doctrine of total depravity ; 
desires larger liberty of thought and utterance ip 
the pulpit, and a more catholic spirit in the church ; 
but indicates his general evangelical belief by indors- 
ing the new creed of the Congregational Church in 
place of the Westminster Catechism. It is said 
to be his intention to establish, with the aid of 
many of his present people, a new church in Paila- 
delphia on a substantially Congregational basis. 
The Presbytery to which Mr. Mangasarian belonged 
are in doubt whether to allow him quietly to with- 
draw, or to try him for heresy for preaching in a 
Presbyterian pulpit a retiring sermon which was in 
effect a condemnation of certain important, if not 
fundamental, articles in the Presbyterian Confession 
of Faith. 


The friends of education in the South have read 
with mivgled pleasure and regret the appointment 
of Dr. Curry, of Richmond, as Minister to Spain. 
Certainly, if any man deserves a rest—if a foreign 
appointment means rest—Dr. Curry has got his just 
reward. But he could hardly be spared from the 
management of the Peabody Fund—in our judgment 
one of the most important trusts now in the hands 
of any private citizen. 


Mr. Ferdinand Ward has made a long statement, 
skillfully pieced together out of truth and falsehood, 
in a fruitless endeavor to implicate in his gigantic 
crime a number of reputable merchants and citizens. 
Perbaps the basest part of the whole performance is 
that which relates to the Grant family. We attach 
so little importance to any statement which may 
come from Mr. Ward that we do not think it worth 
our space or our readers’ time to give even an 
abstract of it. 


In Ohio ex-Senator Thurman has taken part in the 
political campaign. Governor Hoadly and Judge 


Foraker have met twice in joint debate, at Toledo 
and at Cincinnati.——Ex-Governor Talbot, of Massa- 
chusetts, died at Lowell on October 6. Justice West- 
brook, of the New York Supreme Court, died on the 
same date in Troy.——The proposal to send Irish- 
American speakers from this country to take part in 
the parliamentary contests in Ireland meets with lit- 
tle encouragement. ——Ferdinand Ward is to be tried 
next week. The Democratic State Convention in 
Massachusetts nominated the Hon. F. ©. Prince for 
Governor, and Mr. H. H. Gilmore for Lieutenant- 
Governor. ——The trial of nine Socialists at Chemnitz, 
Germany, has resulted in their acquittal._—The 
Grand Jury in the case of the rioters at Rock Springs, 
Wyoming, has failed to indict the sixteen persons 
arrested. A great fire in the city of London, last 
Friday, destroyed $15,000,000 worth of property._—— 
The United Labor Leagae of America is to holda 
convention in New York on the 20th inst.——Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie has given his workmen a library 
building worth $30,000, and a cash gift toward a fund 
for books.——Shlight earthquake shocks were felt in 
Virginia on Saturday.——-A fund of $35,000 is being 


raised in London to pay the expenses of Mr. Stead’s 
defense. —— The so-called National Liberal League has 


been in conference in Cleveland.——An agreement 
has been concluded between the Porte and Sir H. D. 
Wolff, whereby Turkey agrees to send Commissioners 
to Egypt.——The New York County Democracy has 
nominated a ticket of its own for local offices. 
Montreal continues to be scourged by the small-pox. 
Ou Sunday an immense Catholic procession paraded 
the streets, and special prayers were offered in the 
Cathedral. 


THE LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE. 


HE Lake Mohonk Conference, a report of which 
will be found in another column, marks a 
decided advance in public sentiment on the Indian 
question. It does not so much indicate deeper feel- 
ing as clearer ideas respecting the fundamental 
principles of liberty and justice, and their applica- 
tion to the Indian races. Last year the members of 
the Conference were still doubtful respecting the 
advisability of immediate measures for breaking up 
the Reservation system; this year that doubt had 
disappeared. The Conference was unanimous and 
earnest that measures should be taken immediately, 
and pusbed forward vigorously and continuously, for 
the allotment to the Indians of all the land reserved 
to them which they can possibly utilize according to 
the methods of modern civilization ; the sale of the 
rest of the Reservations at once to the United States 
Governmert, at an appraised value ; the funding of 
the money received by such sale for the benefit of the 
Indians, though not as an endowment fund; the 
early discontinuance of all rations and annuities; 
the vigorous pushing forward of education, includ- 
ing in that term industrial and agricultural educa- 
tion for the adults ; the dispersion of the Indians by 
these methods among the other citizens, and their in- 
vestiture with all the rights and immunities of citizen- 
ship as rapidly as this preliminary process can be car- 
ried on. There is some difference of opinion among 
those who are best acquainted with the facts upon the 
question whether the consent of all the Indians can 
be secured to such a change in policy ; and there was 
some difference of opinion upon the question what 
should be done if, after every effort at negotiation, 
any tribes refused to consent, and insisted upon the 
preservation of their Reservations and the right to 
be fed thereon in idleness at public expense. Our 
opinion upon this point is clear and our conviction 
strong ; it is that the people of the United States 
are responsible for the government of the United 
States to God and to the future, and that they 
cannot rightfully refuse to assume that responsi- 
bility and to give good government to all within 
the bounds of their authority, whatever contract they 
or their ancestors may have made not todoso. The 
Conference, however, wisely as we think, resolved to 
make no utterance on this subject, to think it over, 
and to wait until the exigency shall arise which may 
require its decision. Sufficient for the day are the 
discussions thereof. 

It is certain that the early overthrow of the Reser- 
vation system and the gradual dispersion of the 
Indians among the white population is inevitable. 
The only question which the friends of justice and 
humanity have to consider is whether the Indian 
shall be left landless and ignorant, or whether he 
shall be started in life with a reasonable competence 
and sufficient education to enable him to use it. We 


may safely trust the friends of the Indian in the 
United States Congress, reinforced, as we have now 
every reason to believe they will be, by the whole 
power of the Executive, to see tu it that the Indians 
are not robbed of their lands ; that in the operation 
of converting them from herds of wild men to cit 

izens with homes they will receive the full equivalent 
of their landed estates. Public sentiment is already 
aroused on this subject, and has responded to the 
action of President Cleveland in the cases of the 
cattlemen and the Crow Creek Leservation in a 
manner at once gratifying and encouraging. What 
Christian people now have to do is to push with 
vigor measures for the Indian's education. The 
time is short, and the processes must be expedited. 
Last year the Lnited States Government expended in 
round numbers three dollars for food and raiment to 
one dollar for education for the Indian. The sooner 
these figures can be reversed the better for the Na- 
tion's wards. The only help that is good for apy 
one is that which leas to self-help ; and the quick- 
est road to self-help runs through the church and 
the schoolhouse. The various missionary boards and 
societies which are working among the Indians ought 
to at least double their energies and forces, and the 
neople who support them ought at least to double 
their support. Christian benevolence ought to give 
two dollars this year for every one dollar it gave last 
year toward Indian education, and Congress might 
well either follow or set the example. There are 
about 260,000 Indians in the country; whether they 

shall be tramps and beggars or laborers and pro- 
ducers must depend largely upon the amount of edu- 
cational, industrial, and agricultural impulse which 
they receive from the American people during the 
next five years. 

Not the least interesting and valuable feature of 
the Conference was the opportunity it gave to one of 
the new appointees of the Federal Government to 
make a (distinct and emphatic declaration of the 
purpose of the President to dissociate the Indian 
Bureau from partisan palitics ; a declaration which 
will be received by all friends of the Indian with the 
same warm applause with which it was received at 
Lake Mohonk. This is indeed the first condition of 
any genuine reform in Indian administration, since 
all that churches and philanthropists and all even 
that Congress can do may be marred beyond recov- 
ery by a vicious administration ; and a partisan ad- 
ministration is always vicious. We shall watch with 
interest and with hope for the practical realization 
of Mr. UOberly’s promise. 


— 


THE FOSTER-MOTHER OF MISSIONS. 


S The Christian Union is reaching its readers, 
the Congregationalists of the country will be 
assembling in Boston to celebrate the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. This gath- 
ering is of interest not merely to Congregationalists ; 
it signalizes and celebrates the initiation of that 
missionary and philanthropic zeal which character- 
izes the Christian piety of the present century. The 
American Board is the oldest missionary organization 
in America—a fact difficult to realize. That there 
are men still living who were born at a time when 
there was no Young Men’s Christian Association, no 
Christian Temperance Society and very few temper- 
ance societies of any kind, no Tract Society, no 
Home Missionary and no Foreign Missionary Society, 
and only sporadic and isolated attempts at mission- 
ary work of any sort, must, we should think, be a 
somewhat puzzling fact to those who are accustomed 
to look backward for their Golden Age, and to lament 
the decadence of piety and the lapse from Puritan- 
ism. That in the ebb and flow of human sentiment, 
which always characterizes restless humanity, some- 
thing is lost as well as something gained, must be 
acknowledged by every student of history ; but tha 
in the religious progress and regress of America the 
gain has greatly counterbalanced the loss can hardly 
be denied except by one who either studies the past 
with his imagination or the present with his fears. 
The advocates of the new theology are sometimes 
somewhat tauntingly called upon to show the spiritual 
fruits of their faith. Where, they are asked, are 
your revivals, your conversions, your spiritual up- 
buildings, your missionary movements’ It is too 


soon to give much answer to this question ; we may 
guess, but we cannot yet know, for example, what 
will be the moral and spiritual effect of the teaching 
of Andover Theological Seminary on students who 
have not yet begun to get what is new in their system 
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and their methods at work. But surely the advocates 
of an old theology should be a little hesitant about 
propounding such an interrogatory. The fatalism of 
that form of Calvinism which is the center of re- 
actionary theological thought did not produce in the 
last century such fruits in New England as to com- 
mend it to public favor. The doctrine that the whole 
human race perished in Adam, that the Gospel is 
only for those whom God out of his own sovereign 
pleasure has elected to eternal life, and that the 
rest are by irreversible decree condemned to ever- 
jasting punishment, stimulated skepticism and de- 
stroyed faith. Religion at the close of the eigh- 
teenth century was on the defensive, and infidelity 
defiant. When, in 1796, Dr. Dwight entered upon the 
Presidency of Yale College, a considerable proportion 
of the class which he first taught had assumed the 
names of French and English infidels, and were 
generally known by these un-Christian names. 
Tom Paine’s ‘‘ Age of Reason” was as generally 
admired as itis now generally despised. There were 
few or no revivals ; for the church did not believe in 
them. When they were inaugurated they were con- 
temptuously designated as ‘‘new measures.” The 
minister was a winnower; the Gospel was a fan in 
his hand, with which he selected the eternally chosen 
grain, while the unalterable chaff was swept away 
into unquenchable fire. There was no missionary 
activity at home or abroad, and no just reason for 
any. What if God had chosen to make the heathen 
vessels of wrath fitted for destruction ; who was puny 
man, that by his feeble arm and faltering voice he 
should dare intervene to prevent? Three millions of 
slaves were held in cruel bondage; but the churches 
had no ears to hear the Golden Rule. They stifled 
their ears to the crying of the oppressed, and ap- 
peased their consciences with the belief that Canaan 
was accursed of God. Moral reform requires faith 
in the possibilities of man as well as in the power of 
God. and the old theology was one of despair except 
to the elect. 

The opening of the present half-century witnessed 
the first protest in the churches of the Paritans 


against this fatalism ; protests at first voiced rather | 


against the logical results than against the perni- 
cious and unscriptural premises. In the West Lyman 
Beecher, in the East Albert Barnes, were put on trial 
for preaching that God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish. And soa new theology 
was born and organized in a New School Presbyterian 
Church in the Middle and Western States, while in 
New England the same division line was drawn 
between the Old and the New, between fatalism and 
freedom, in the contesting schools of Windsor and 
New Haven, and the contesting theologies of Tyler 
and Taylor. The prayers of men and women who 
felt a responsibility which fatalism denied, brought 
their own answer in inchoate plains for the organiza- 
tion of a great missionary work among the heathen. 
And the echoes of Dr. Hopkins’s faithful preaching 
began to arouse, both within and without the church, 
a conscience against longer serving as willing instru. 
ments for executing the prolonged curse on the 
descendants of Canaan. 

That during the last three-quarters of a century we 
have had revivals, not merely of religious feeling, but 
of religious activity ; that we have had great mis- 
sionary organizations, temperance and anti-slavery 
societies, philanthropic movements for the reform of 
prions and the education of the negro and the 
rescue of the Indian from barbarism, is due certaialy 
not to the new theology, but as cer‘ainly to a new 
theology ; thatis, to the spirit in men which led them 
to turn their faces from the traditions of the past 
and enkindled in them new hopes and new faiths for 
the future; due to the preaching of the doctrine 
that sin is more dreadful than punishment, truth is 
broader and deeper than dogma, life is larger and 
more comprehensive than the church, and God’s love 
is always greater than man’s conception of it ; due to 
the preaching of spiritual life by such prophets as 
Horace Bushnell, of human liberty by such prophets 
as President Finney, and the consequent duty of 
aggressive piety by such prophets as Lyman Beecher. 
And the fact ought not to be forgotten now that 
these men preached these doctrines of a now accepted 
but then *‘ new theology” in the face of opposition 
more vebement than any encountered by the prophet- 
preachers of our own time, and under invective and 
accusation more fierce than any that now flames from 
either press or pulpit. 

We do not know what probability there is that 
these facts will be recalled by the chosen orators at 


the meeting this week in Boston ; but the time seems 
to us not inopportune for remembering that the 
missionary zeal of the nineteenth century was not 
born either of the cloister or of the Calvinism of the 
past, but of a new theology which went back of 
Calvin to Jesus Christ, back of the Westminster 
Assembly to the writers of the New Testament, and 
which put its emphasis on the largeness of God’s love 
rather than on the greatness of his power, and 
preached a larger hope and a wider redemption than 
the Puritans’ strong but marrow faith had conceived. 
The foster-mother at whose bosom missionary activ- 
ity was nurtured was a new theology. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THAT 
BOY ? 


F he is already in his teens, and you cannot con- 
trol him except by the rod, you had better 
abandon the attempt to control him, and put him into 
other hands. The fault is certainly yours. We do 
not mean that you have sinned ; all faults are not 
sins. But you have proved yourself incompetent to 
manage him, and the danger of continuing the ex- 
periment is altogether too great. It may be that your 
temperament and his are so antagonistic that you 
arouse each other’s combativeness ; it may be that 
they are so different that you cannot comprehend one 
another ; it may be that he has greater force of char- 
acter than you have, and therefore you cannot con- 
trol him except by physical force, which isa very poor 
substitute. Whatever the reason is, if the /fact is 
that you cannot control him, you had better get some 
one else to do it for you. If your colt, after three 
months under one trainer, kicked worse than when 
the trainer took him, you would look out for a change 
either in colt or in trainer. In this case you cannot 
very well change the colt ; you had better, therefore, 
change the trainer. Seek for a good school, with a 
principal who cares more about character than about 
Greek and Latin, and about Greek and Latin chiefly 
as instruments in the development of character, who 
loves boys, and whom boys love, and who maintains 
a kindly, gentle, not severe, but firm discipline, and 
put your boy under him. There are such schools. 


You cannot find them by luck ; nor by hitting on the 


one nearest home, or on the cheapest, or on ore that 
somebody recommends, or that prints a fine list of 
references. You must look not merely for a good 
school, but for a good school for your boy ; one 
adapted to your needs, one possessing the qualifica- 
tions we have given above. It is quite likely that a 
year in such a school will make a great change in his 
character ; that, coming into an atmosphere o! obe- 
dience, he will fall easily into a habit of obedience, 
and that when he returns to you next summer it will 
only require a reasonable modicum of common sense 
on your part to avoid provoking anew the present 
chronic controversy. This is the only counsel we can 
give the father whose boy is in his teens and can be 
controlled only by the rod. But to other fathers we 
suggest some principles of action that may prevent 
such a dreadful condition. 

1. The father’s first duty is to sympathize with his 
children, and so to win theirsympathy. If you want 
your boy to be manly, you must be boyish ; if you 
want him to join in your ambitions for him, you 
must join in his sports and enter into his life. You 
cannot govern him by perpetual repression. You 
must guide him; and if you are to guide him you 
must have hold of his hand, and keep hold. If you 
do not want him to play cards, play something better 
with him ; if you do not wish him to seek fun in the 
streets at night, farnish him with fun in the parlor. 
It is said of our heavenly Father that he knoweth 
our frame, he remembereth that we are dust. A 
great many fathers do not know their boys’ frames, 
nor remember that they are boys. Most natures will 
yield to love more quickly than to authority ; or, to 
speak more accurately, to the authority of love than 
to that of force. We are not recommending the 
substitution of entreaty for command, or coddling 
for authority. We urge simply to keep up fellow- 
ship between yourself and your boy. So he will learn 
first to trust, then to obey you. 

2. Give very few commandments; insist on 
prompt and ready obedience to those. Ohildren 
who are kept in swaddling clothes all the time will 
sooner or later rend them off. God put the law for 
the human race in ten commandments on two 
Lables of stone ; there are some families that would 
require a folio volume to contain all the restrictions 
of their domestic Mount Sinai. The best school in 


| which to learn is the school of experience. It is 


better that your boy should make a hundred mis- 
takes and learn ten lessons than that he should make 
no mistakes and learn no lessons. You irritate 
your boy by perpetual criticism and perpetual law- 
making. There are families where the sole inter- 
course between parent and child is confined to 
‘John, don’t do this; John, don’t do that,” on the 
one side, and ‘‘ Why not, father?” on theother. The 
best father we ever knew rarely gave any command 
to his boys; not often even any positive advice. He 
left them toget wisdom by experience. When he did 
command, they never thought of disobeying. Great | 
sympathy ; few laws ; these few absolute and inexora- 
ble: this is the condition of good family government. 

- 8. In the administration of this government see to 
it that you have your boy’s conscience on your side. 
Panish him, not merely when he deserves it, or when 
you think that he deserves it, but when he thinks 
that he deserves it. Never, absolutely never, punish 
on suspicion. Never, absolutely never, condemn 
without first giving the accused a hearing. [> not 
condemn him even in your own mind till you hear 
what he has to say. Every boy, as every man, is to be 
presumed innocent until he has been proved guilty. 
There is no injustice more horrible than that practiced 
on children, and no victims who are more sensitive 
to it. The governor who always has the conscience 
of the governed on his side will never have a rebel 
lion. It is not always easy to secure this; but it is 
possible. Never punish a child for the consequences 
of his wrong conduct. If his carelessness has broken 
a window or torn his clothes, quite likely that is of 
itself punishment enough. It is when he has been 
careless and no harm has come that he needs punish- 
ment. Never punish because you are angry, or 
because you have said you would and it will not do 
to retract, or until he yields and does what he is 
bidden todo. Whatever punishment may be in the 
government of God, in the government of man it is 
simply curative. Punish only for the sake of curing 
your boy of his sin; punish only so far as may be 
necessary for that purpose; punish the wrong act, 
and do not punish again until it is repeated. And 
when you have punished, do with your boy's sin what 
God does with ours : blot it out of the book of your 
remembrance, and remember it no more against him 
forever. Thus you may secure the sympathy of your 
boy even in the punishment you administer, and his 
co-operation in all your work of training him toward 
a perfect Christian manhood. It is certain that you 
cannot do much toward that training without such 
co-operation. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


HE Central Congregational Church in Worcester 
has had remarkable prosperity in the last two 
years. Divisions and dissent in factions orlginating in 
efforts to build a new church edifice moved the pastor, 
Dr. Daniel Merriman, to resign. The majority of the 
people were unwilling to grant his request to retire. 
Complications of various kinds at last moved ahout one- 
fifth of the church members, among them the wealthi- 
est and most influential, to ask for letters of dismissa) 
to other churches, and the request was freely granted. 
It was supposed that this step had so cripplec the church 
that it could not build ‘‘a barn,” as one expressed him- 
self; yet the church and society voted to build, the 
pastor withdrew his resignation, and with a will he and 
his united and enthusiastic flock went to work. The 
congregation increased, and the church has had a large 
relative gain. Last Sunday they dedicated their new 
church, which haa cost, including the site, about 
$90,000, with only a sma)! debt upon the property. To- 
ward the cost of construction the people have raised and 
paid some $40,000, the old church property covering the 
balance, less the debt. 

The new edifice is located further north than the old 
one, in a growing part of the city, on a corner lot, giving 
space for a lawn on the southeast corner. The building 
is Romanesque in style, and is built of Longmeadow 
brown-stone. The audience-room has a seating capacity 
of over nine hundred. Havinga frontage of 200 feet on 
the main street, and of 145 on the cross street, there is 
ample space for four large entrances to the building. 
The chapel, library, ladies’ parlor, kitchen, a large 
upper hall, several open fireplaces, and all the appoint- 
ments to make the rooms homelike and convenient, 
combine to make this edifice the most usable and pleas. 
ant, for all the purposes of worship, work, and social 
gatherings, of any that I have yet seen. The color 
decorations of the walls are quiet and delicate, ‘“‘ light 
in tone, the emphasis being given in ivory and gold.” 
All the decorations of wood and glass, including two me- 
morial windows of chaste designs—one commemorating 
former pastors, and one the ‘‘ Devout and Honorable 
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Women ”"—have been done from the designs and ‘under 
the directions of the pastor and his wife, and Mrs. Sarah 
W. Whitman, of Boston. In all its appointments this 
edifice is unique. As an enterprise of pastor and peo- 
ple, their hearty co-operation, their admirable designs 
and success in carrying these into execution, their satis- 
fying completed work, their increase in numbers, finan- 
clal ease, and bright outlook, the doings of the past two 
years of the Central Church bear witness. October 4 
the pastor preached a serrron appropriate to the last 
service in the old house, and Dr. 8. E. Herrick, of 
Boston, preached the dedication sermon last Sunday. 

As has been anticipated for some time, Dr. E. B. 
Webb has resigned the pastorate of the Shawmut Ave. 
nue Church, taking occasion to preach a sermon appro- 
priate to the occasion. Dr. Webb has had a successful 
pastorate of twenty-five years, and bas filled honorable 
positions in Boston and the denomination. There was 
an undertone running through his sermon which was a 
plaintive note of the consciousness of advancing years. 
During the last few years the pastor of the Shawmut 
Church has not been in sympathy with the new move 
ments in theology, and has been outspoken in matntain- 
ing what he believes to be the faith once delivered to 
the saints, selecting his texts largely from the Old Tes 
tament, His first settlement was in Augusta, Me., from 
which he came to Boston. He will continue to have a 
strong hold in the affections of his people and the re 
spect of the community. 

An admirable choice has been made by taking the 
Rev. J. Q. Bittenger, of Haverhill, as the editorial suc- 
cessor of Dr. Spalding for the ‘‘ New Hampshire Jour. 
nal.” He is a good scholar, a crisp writer, and {fs 
abreast the times. 

Professor Palmer, of Harvard University, is deliver- 
ing an exceedingly interesting course of lectures to the 
divinity students on ethics. He lays down this broad 
doctrine: ‘‘I wish all of us, you as well as I, to be 
quite independent in our theological and religious judg. 
ments. In order to secure this independence I must 
show it myself. We here approach a field that concerns 
us most nearly as persons. If I suppress my own rellg 
ious beliefs I shall repress my own individuality. I 
cannot do it. I cannot as an honest creature. But 
when I bring them forward here, be careful not to allow 
me to override you. If you were to accept my views in 
that way you would accept them on very different 
grounds from that on which I have myself acceptea 
them. I wish you to take them only so far as you are 
led to do so by your own Independent judgment.” 

Several of the young ladies of the Harvard Annex 
ride to their recitations on tricycles. 

What is popularly known as the new movement in 
theology has its point of departure in the Atonement 
rather than in probation, which comes in incidentally. 
That the movement is strong and steadily spreading ts 
clearly seen by recent discussions in conferences and 
associations. At the meeting of the Suffolk North Con- 
ference of churches in West Somerville last week, three 
essays were read by three young clergyman, the Rev. 
Messrs. Beach, Noyes, and Baldwin, on the Atonement, 
and addresses were made by Dr. McKenzie, Dr. Merri- 
man, and others, the trend of all being along the line of 
the eternal atonement, God moving toward his children 
in self-sacrificing love, crowning all by the gift of bis 
love. The insignificant feature was that the subject 
did not provoke a discussion. There were those present 
who did not sympathize with the general line of 
thought ; but they did not controvert it. I observe the 
line of thought, also, in the demand for The Christian 
Union of September 10, which contains Dr. Abbott's 
article on ‘‘ The Law of Sacrifice,” and in the numerous 
expressions of approval that reach me. In truth, while 
people turn away from theories with weary unrest, they 
turn gladly to the reconciling love of God in Christ. 
There is now reaction from materialism towards a rea. 
sonable view of the Gospel, as there has been a reaction 
from rationalism towards the revealed reason of God in 
the Incarnation. OBSERVER. 


EXIT FLOOD ROCK. 


BROAD expanse of water, dimpled by a gentle 
» breeze, sparkling under the brilliant October sun- 
light, and swirling angrily here and there, where the 
strong flood tide sweeps against outlying ledges of rock, 
or breaks over reefs which mark the boundaries of the 
channel. Away down to the southward stretches a 
wide strait, divided in midstream by an island with 
massive stone buildings in long perspective. To the 
left rises a delicate framework of slender iron rods, lift- 
ing @ cluster of electric lights high above the boiling 
currents and {intricate channels below. To the right 
again are the roofs and spires and chimneys of the 
yreat city, the open spaces and many of the buildings 
black with spectators. Such is the aspect of Hell Gate 
at ten o'clock on the morning of October 10. 
It is one of the busiest highways of commerce on the 
face of the globe, this estuary upon which I am looking. 
Through it every year there pass séveral thousands 


of vessels of all classes, from the little fishing-smack 
to the great ocean steamer, representing property and 
merchandise that aggregates in value some four mill- 
fons of dollars every day in the year. 

But ever since Admiral Van Kortland navigated his 
Dutch galliots through its tortuous channels, Hell Gate 
has sternly exacted tribute from the mariners who 
braved its passage. Since authentic records have been 
kept, an average of one vessel each week has come to 
grief on the ragged rocks that are now showing their 
teeth—some of them for the last time—through the mel- 
low October haze. To dwellers at a distance, or in the 
interlor, these general facts may perhaps convey an idea 
of the magnitude of the interests involved, and may 
serve to justify to incredulous minds the years of labor 
and the millions of money that have been expen:led in 
clearing away the obstructions in this natural highway. 

But new there is a pause in the endless proceseiun of 
tugs and coasting craft. The Government has, arbitra. 
rily, and in time of profound peace, proclaimed martial 
law, and closed for half an hour this artery of com- 
merce. A rocky mound in mid channel, nine acres in 
extent, is to be blown to fragments, and the public is 
warned to keep out of the way. There are no less than 
four ship channels through which vessels may at any 
time pass this pofnt in either direction, but across each 
of these there now filt back and forth little steam 
launches, each with a red danger signal flying at the 
fore, and each with its complement of sunburned blue. 
jackets on board. Here come three heavily-laden 
schooners pulled by a panting tug that laboriously 
makes head way against the last of the flood, in the hepe 
of catching the ebb down the East River. A taucy lit 
tle launch steams across their bows, and a handsome 
young officer in a gold-laced cap waves them back. 
The panting tug ceases {ts efforts, the schooners swing 
round across the stream, and drift helplessly back 
toward the Long Island Sound. Down the Harlem 
come huge barges laden with freight-cars. Up the two 
channels of the East River drift schooners and sloops in 
endless variety, but nore of them pass beyond the ap- 
parently insignificant cordon of little patrol boats; and 
it is, perhaps, charactcristic of human nature that the 
skippers of these craf!, being detained for half an hour 
wholly for their own good, should anathematize, in 
very audible tones, the United States Navy as repre- 
sented by these efficient young officers. 

However, they all obey, discreetly, and some of them 
let go their aachors, for one and all know that under- 
neath that low-lying rock in mid-channel is sleeping a 
genie strong enough, if set free, to level every building 
and shatter every timber within a radius of five miles. 
They obey, and the four rivers of commerce are dammed 
by authority of law. Save for the official craft, Hell 
Gate and its vicinity are, for the first time since 1876, 
absolutely deserted. At that time, under like conditions, 
Hallet'’s Reef was successfully blown to fragments, and 
now the experiment is to be repeated on a far larger 
scale. Then little Mary Newton, daughter of the engi- 
neer in charge, was a baby two years old, and when she 
pressed the electric button with her finger Hallet'’s Reef 
went to pleces. Now she is a girl of eleven, and prob- 
ably remembers nothing of the former event, but she is 
once more to touch a magic key that shall shatter a mill- 
fon tons of rock, and save, {t may be, millions’ worth of 
property in the years to come. She stands ready with 
her parents and a company of official guests, in a iittle 
house near the Astoria ferry. 

It is 10:30 a m., standardtime. That low-lying reef is 
Flood Rock. On either side of it nature has formed chan- 
nels deep enough to float the *‘ Great Eastern,” but the 
rock lies just where the estuary bends nearly at right an- 
gles, and renders the passage extremely hazardous for 
vessels of all classes. Observant passengers on the Sound 
steamers must have noticed ‘hat as the great floating pal 
aces near this passage an officer, with three or four deck 
hands, stands by one or other of the huge white painted 
anchors at the bow. The lashings are quietly cleared 
way, and a man stands with a capstan bar, ready at a 
moment's notice to drop overboard the tons of fron which 
may prove the only salvation for the costly vessel and 
the thousand human beings whom she carries. This is 
no vain precaution, and has been observed by all prudent 
shipmasters since Hell Gate was discovered. 

But the minute hand moves slowly on toward eleven 
o'clock, the hour named for the explosion. A tug 
makes fast to the floating derrick that has for years 
been the faithful companion of the doomed rock, and it 
is towed away to a place of safety. The rock is now 
deserted by river craft, but the stars and stripes still 
float from the flagstaff, and with a field-glass one may 
count a dozen men moving about the shed that has been 
left standing at the mouth of the mine. At 10:55 the 
flag is hauled down. The engineer in charge has re- 
ceipted for that flag, and must account for It in his quar- 
terly returns. 

Eleven o'clock! Evidently there {s some hitch. The 
watching thousands begin to be « trifle nervous.p, The 
amateur photographers stand by their respective cam- 


eras and try to keep cool. The thousand lunatics and 
convicts on Blackwell's and Ward's Islands have been 
marched out-of-doors, and stand or sit in forlorn or 
sullen ranks, heavily guarded, in the warm sunshine. 
Sweeping the long rows of buildings with my field glass, 
I can see that their windows are all wide open. Gen- 
eral Newton has warned all the city that this ts a desir- 
able precaution, and his warning has been universally 
heeded. At the open window of a tenement house [ 
can just make out the regular, vigorous, up-and-down 
movement of a pair of stout, barefeminine arms. Evt- 
dently Mrs. Maloney is resolved to have her week's 
wash finished though the heavens fall. Along the 
wharves the frequent fishermen fingers his line, but he 
has a scoop-net handy, for he anticipates a rich harvest 
of stunned frost-fish and bass as the first-frults for 
him of the coming shock. 

Five minutes after eleven, and still the Government 
tug remains at the Flood Rock wharf, but a signa! has 
evidently been given. It takes but a moment for the dozen 
workmen who, under Lieutenant Derby, have given 
the last touches, to scramble aboard. Now she's off! 
No, a last man runs swiftly from the shed and jumps 
aboard. What if the tug should have gone aground, 
or should blow out her cylinder-head ! There is an 
automatic apparatus which will do its duty should the 
shore battery miss fire. No, itis all right; the screw 
revolves, and with a parting salute the tug steams rap- 
idly away. With an uneasy curiosity I scan the de- 
serted rock closely with my glass, if perchance there be 
& living thing left there. 

Five minutes will be enough for the swift steamer to 
be beyond the danger line—and then ? Well, weall know 
that 280,000 pounds of the most powerful explosives 
known to modern science will be liberated. They will 
expand with an estimated force equivalent to an actual 
lifting power of more than two and a quarter trillion 
pounds. What the result ought to be the engineers 
have carefully computed. What it will be no mortal 
knv ws, but probably almost every spectator is conscious 
of a somewhat accentuated type of anticipation. 

For myself I do not take my eyes from the rock, but 
I hear some one near mesay, ‘“‘ Eleven fifteen,” and with 
that the rocky promontory of Ward's Island on which L 
stand trembles, heaves, and a heavy, sullen, muffled 
report smites the ear. 

Little Mary Newton has touched the key and fired the 
mine! And then there iifts slowly before my eyes a 
mighty mound of water. It bursts, still with dignified 
leisure, Into a snowy veil which rises, rises, rises, shuts 
off the peopled heights of Harlem, feathers into a dozen 
pinnacles of spray, hangs suspended for an instant 
against the blue autumnal sky, and then sinks, with a 
roar as of ocean surf, back to the level from which it 
rose. An irrepressible shout of admiration floats across 
the waters through the still air, and a hundred whistles 
from sea and shore prolong the triumphant sound. 

But there are still explosive forces at work at the 
extremity of the reef, and the water boils in angry 
surges as the lower galleries go to pieces. 

And now over the blue sea there spreads a dense lurid 
stratum of greenish gas; apparently the water itself is 
discolored. That the gas is deadly the public has been 
warned, but into it from all sides pluoge hundreds of 
small boats from every quarter, and the Government 
launches push cautiously forward to take preliminary 
soundings. The queer cloud tloats down the wiaod, and 
gradually dissipates, the adventurous boatmen land 
and scramble over the wrecked timber-work and 
shatured rocks that still remain ‘above water where 
Flood Rock was. Relic hunters ply their knives and 
fingers, the little imperious patrol boats scurry vut of 
the way, and the four pent-up streams of traffic rush 
oaward through thelr wonted courses. 

The mightiest artificial explosion that has ever taken 
place on earth is over. Not a mishap worth mention- 
ing has occurred, not a flying fragment of rock or 
timber has reached the danger line marked by the 
engineers, and the most lawless forces known to modern 
science have been employed with entire success in the 
interest of human progress. 

General Newton, of the United States engineers, and 
his assistants, especially Lieutenant Derby, of the same 
corps, may well be proud of their achievement. To 
handle such an enormous quantity of sensitively danger. 
ous material, and adjust such a complicated system of 
wires as was necessary, without a single premature explo- 
sion, speaks well for the directing brain and for the skilled 
caution which must have ruled among the subordinate 
workmen. Preliminary soundings show that the ex- 
pected results have been attained, and it mow re muius to 
clear away the dédris and leave a muaynificeat siip 
channel open to the commerce of the world. 

CHaRLes Levyarp Norton. 


By an oversight the sermon in the Sunday Afternoon last 
week appeared without the name of the preacher. There 
were probably few readers of The Christian Union who 
failed to discover in it the characteristic thought of the Key. 
Dr. Phillips Brooks. 
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THE LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE. 


[BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE third annual meeting of the Lake Mohonk 
Conference was held on the invitation of Albert K. 
Smiley, October 6,7, and 8, As last year, the morn- 
ings were devoted to business, the afternoons to walks 
and rides, and the evenings to papers and addresses. 
The number was about the same as last year, though 
some important members were greatly missed. There 
were fewer from the field, and consequently less direct 
information as to the operation of the schools, agencies, 
etc., than last year; and more time was devoted to a 
discussion of principles and methods. Wednesday even- 
ing we had a historical paper by Erastus Brooks, giv. 
ing an account of the early treatment of the Indians by 
the American colonists, and showing how the present 
system of treaty-making with the tribes had grown 
out of the colonial system. Thursday evening was 
given to an address by Senator Dawes, of Massa- 
chusetts, and Miss Fletcher, whose labors in secur- 
ing lands in severalty for the Indians last year may be 
remembered by our readers. Any adequate report of 
these papers and addresses does not come within my 
limits. Mr. Dawes’s address was largely devoted to a 
history of the progress which has been made in educa- 
tion, in legislative action, and in public sentiment, and 
to an exposition of the Coke bill. This bill, which 
has already passed the Senate unanimously, provides 
for issuing a patent to the Indians for their Reservations, 
and gives the President discretion to take immediate 
measures, with such tribes as he sees fit, to secure to them 
land in severalty, sell the rest, and protect them from 
speculators by giving them a title inalienable for twenty- 
five years. To this the Senator proposes to add, when 
the bill is next proposed to the Senate, a clause giving 
to all Indians accepting land in severalty the full rights 
of citizenship. He explained that giving the Indian 
tribes a patent for their Reservation did not alter the 
title, but only the form in which the title is recorded, af- 
fording the Indian a visible record, and making the title 
of the tribe and of the individual] in it homogeneous. 
He maiptained strongly that with time and patience the 
necessary disruption of the Reservation system could be 
effected withoutlinfringing upon the treaties, by negotia- 
tions with the tribes for their modification or abolition ; 
and he insisted with great earnestnsss that in no case 
should a treaty be set aside, whatever its nature or effect, 
except with the consent of the Indians duly obtained. 
He gave a graphic description of the condition of the 
five civilized tribes in the Indian Territory, with a writ- 
ten constitution, a local self-government, a biennial 
legislature, a judicial system, and a compulsory educa- 
tion. They have not a pauper, do not owe a cent, have 
sent thirty or forty young men at their nation’s expense 
to Eastern colleges—Princeton, Dartmouth, and else- 
where ; but the tribe has gone as far as it can go under 
its ‘‘ Henry George” system, which discourages all per- 
sonal enterprise. They distrust the United States, and 
lean away from rather than toward the United States Gov- 
ernment. Miss Fletcher, who followed Senator Dawes, 
presented some figures in detail and gave some account 
of the past and present treaties, the effect of which was 
to show that our treaties had been both made and exe- 
cuted practically far more for the purpose of promoting 
trade with the whites than for the purpose of develop- 
ing and educating the Jndian and preparing him for 
civilization. Some of these figures were questioned in 
detail, but there appeared to be no question as to two 
salient facts : (1) That last year the amount appropriated 
for food, blankets, and other supplies, and the inci- 
dental expenses in distributing them, was three million 
dollars, while the amount appropriated for educa- 
tional uses wa2, in round figures, but one-third that 
amount; and (2) that while feeding and clothing the 
Indian is avowedly temporary, and intended only to 
prepare the way for his self-support, there has been no 
material decrease in the amount of supplies furnished to 
Indians from yexr to year. 

One of the most interesting addresses of the Confer- 
ence was one by Mr. Oberly, a newly appointed In- 
spector of Indian Schools, and a personal friend of 
President Cleveland’s. He described some of the feat. 
ures of the present Indian schoo] system, indicated the 
general policy which the Administration intended to 
pursue, and suggested some features which he person- 
ally either recommended or was holding under consi¢- 
eration. The Indian Agent is a little king. clothed 
necessarily with somewhat despotic powers. His salary 
is small, and he often owes his appointment to political 
influence. He very likely ekes out his slender salary 
by appointing members of his family teachers in the 
Indian school—a daughter who has never been much to 
school herself, a son who has been an unsuccessful 
blacksmith to teach agriculture, or a friend of the Con- 
gressman who got him his place fora principal. The 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs cannot well break this 
up; for he cannot personally know every appointee, 
and generally must appoint the nominees of the Agent. 
The Administration intended to require certificates, 


showing qualifications to teach, from all nominees for 
school-teachers’ positions. They intended to divorce 
the Indian Bureau from partisan politics (a statement 
received with considerable applause); and while un- 
doubtedly Democrats would generally be appointed to 
the agencies as vacancies occurred, a good Republican 
would be preferred to an incompetent Democrat. In 
some cases the school had already been separated from 
the agency, and would be in other cases, to prevent the 
exercise of nepotism in school appointments. Mr. 
Oberly went on to add some features which he person- 
ally recommended: compulsory education ; the with- 
holding of rations from Indians who did not send their 
children to school; the teaching in the schools, not 
merely of thethree R’s, but also of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of morals and free government ; industrial educa- 
tion ; school farms; a new school literature prepared 
expressly for Indian schools; Indian teachers’ insti- 
tutes; and a General Conference of Indian School 
Superintendents, the preliminary arrangements for the 
latter having been already made. Mr. Oberly’s state- 
ment made a very strong impression on the Conference, 
which was strengthened and confirmed by the state- 
ment of Senator Dawes that the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs were both in 
frequent consultation with the friends of the Indian on 
the Republican as well as the Democratic side of Con- 
gress. 

In turning from these general addresses to the 
business meetings, I shall make no attempt to report 
proceedings in detail. The discussions were somewhat 
discursive, and not altogether satisfactory, but the final 
outcome marked a decided advance in public sentiment, 
at least among the leaders of that sentiment as here 
represented. Early in the session Mr. Lyman Abbott 
introduced a paper embodying substantially what I may 
perhaps best define to your readers by characterizing 
as The Christian Union platform ; it included immediate 
measures to allot Jand to all Indians in seveialty, the sale 
of the rest for their benefit, the intermingling of the 
Indians with the rest of the people, their immediate 
citizenship and ultimate suffrage, immediate negotiations 
to secure their consent to this policy, but if that consent 
could not be thus secured then its adoption without their 
consent. This paper was submitted, on his motion, at 
once to the Business Committee, and, with some modifi 
cations, became the basis of the discussion which fol- 
lowed in the business sessions. 

That discussion evolved, as last year, two vaguely 
defined currents of sentiment—one conservative, the 
other radical. The difference was chiefly marked on 
two poluts, suffrage and treaty obligations. The con- 
servatives believed that the Indian must be prepared for 
suffrage before it was conferred upon him—that he must 
be civilized before the prerogatives of a civilized man 
were conferred upon him ; that to lasso, as one speaker 
expressed {t, a wild Indian on the plains, and bring him 
in to cast a ballot which he could not read, was absurd. 
The radicals contended that universal and immediate 
suffrage would do some good and no harm, that Indians 
would not vote except as they became civilized, that 
the ballot was the only and therefore the necessary safe- 
guard of the individual, that he was as competent to 
cast it as many who now vote, and that there are not 
Indians enough to imperil an election, so that the risk is 
much less than exists in the case of the negro. On 
the question of treaty obligations, the conservatives main- 
tained that a treaty was a sacred thing not to be broken, 
that all our past history was marred by vroken treaties, 
and there ought to be no more treaty-breaking, that 
breaking faith with the Indian destroyed the Indian’s 
confidence and a)! hope of dealing with him, and that, 
finaly, to speak of such a thing now was to give ald 
and encouragement to the enemies of the Indian and 
weaken their only existing protection. The radicals in- 
sisted that many of the treaties were concelved and exe- 
cuted in fraud, that they were executed by head men who 
often did not reaily represent the best interests of their 
people, that the feeding of the Indlars which they pro- 
vided was demoralizing and pauperizing them, and that 
the very fact that we had broken the treaties when it was 
our interest to do so forbade us to call them inviolable 
when the interest of the Indian required that they should 
be set aside. The discussion was at times¢arnest, not to 
say warm, quite as much so off the floor in conversa- 
tions as on the floor iu speeches. The result was a com- 
promise. The Conference resolved for citizenship of all 
Indians who take land in severalty, it being explained 
that under the Constitution of the United States such 
citizenship would carry the ballot ; and while it affirmed 
the obligation of protecting all the property rigbts and 
fulfilling all obligations to the Indians, {it said nothing 
whatever as to treaties, leaving that question for future 
consideration. 

A series of resolutions to the memory of Mrs. Jackson 
was presented by Erastus Brooks and passed, with some 
tender and touching personal tributes by Dr. Ward, of the 
New York ‘* Independent,” President Gates, of Rutgers 
College, Mr. Painter, of Washington, and Miss Fletcher. 
I have no room to speak of the boundless hospitality of 


J 
Mr. and Mrs. Smiley, nor of the delightful social inter- 
course which made this conference an occasion long to be 
remembered by any who were privileged to be pre- 
sent. 

The final action of the Conference was embodied in 
the following preamble and resolutions, which were 
unanimously passed : 

The Indian question can never be settled except on 
principles of justice and equal rights. In its settlement all 
property rights of the Indians should be sacredly guarded 
and all obligations should be faithfully fulfilled. Keeping 
this steadily in view, the object of al! legislative and execu- 
tive action hereafter should be, not the isolation of the 
Indians, but the abrogation of the Indian reservations as 
rapidly as possible; the permitted diffusion of the Indians 
among the people, in order that they may become acyjuainted 
with civilized habits and modes of life; the ultimate dis- 
continuance of annuities, s0 promotive of idleness and 
pauperism ; the subjection of the Indians to the laws of 
the United States, and of the States and Territories where 
they may reside, and their protection by the same laws as 
those by which citizens are protected; the opening of all 
the territory of the United States to their possible acquisi- 
tion and to civilization ; and the early admission of the In- 
dians to American citizenship. These objects should be 
steadily kept in view, and pursued immediately, vigorous- 
ly, and continuously. The measures we recommend for 
their accomplishment are the following : 

First.—The present system of Indian education should be 
enlarged, and a comprehensive plan should be adopted which 
shall place Indian children in schools, under compulsion, if 
necessary, and shali provide industrial education for a large 
proportion of them. The adult Indians should be brought 
under preparation for self support. To this end the free 
ration system should be discontinued as rapidly as possible, 
and a sufficient number of farmers and other industrial 
teachers should be provided meantime to teach them toearn 
their own living. 

Second.—Immediate measures should be taken to break up 
the system of holding all Jands in common, and each Indian 
family should receive a patent fora portion of land to be 
held in severalty, its amount to be dependent upon the num- 
ber of members of the family and the character of the land, 
whether adapted for cuitivation or for grazing. This land 
should be inalienable for a period of twenty-five years. 

The Coke bill, as embodying this principle, has our earnest 
support, and is urged upon all friends of the Indians as the 
one practicable measure for securing these ends. 

Third.—All portions of the Indian reservations which are 
not so allotted should, after the Indians have selected and 
secured their lands, be purchased by the Government ata 
fair rate, and thrown open to settlement. 

Fourth.—The cash value of the lands thus purchased 
should be set aside by the Government for the Indians as 
a fund to be expended as rapidly as can be wisely done 
for their benefit, especially their industrial advancement. 

/ifth.—In order to carry out the preceding recommenda 
tions, legal provision should be made for the necessary sur- 
veys of the reservations, and, wherever necessary, negotia- 
tions should be entered into for the modification of the pres- 
ent treaties, and these negotiations should be pressed in 
every honorable way until the consent of the Indians be ob- 
tained. 

Sizth.—Indians belonging to tribes which give up their 
rescrvations and accept allotments of land in severalty, and 
all Indians who abandon their triba! organization and adopt 
the habits and modes of civilized life, should be at once ad- 
mitted to citizenship of the | nited States, and become sub- 
ject to and entitled to the protection of the laws of the 
United States, and of the States and Territories where they 
may reside. 

Seventh.—During the process of civilization some repre- 
sentative of the United States Government should be charged 
with the protection and instruction of the Indians, but all 
such officers should be withdrawn as soon as the Indians 
are capable of self-support and self-protection. 

Fighth.—We are unalterably opposed to the removal of 
tribes of Indians from their established homes, and massing 
them together in one or more Territories, as injurious to the 
Indians and an impediment to their civilization. 

Ninth.—We thankfully recognize the growing interest 
taken by the legislative and the executive departments of 
our country in the welfare of the Indians, and the increased 
desire manifest among our people, West and East, to do 
them justice; and our thanks are also due to the religious 
and philanthropic organizations which have fostered this 
inter -st, and have supplemented the work of the (iovern.- 
ment by their missionary and educational labors. But we 
believe that what bas been done in the past is but a begin- 
ing, and that both Government and individuals must do 
much more before the debt we owe to the Indians can be 
paid. 

The last evening session of the Conference was one of 
interesting reminiscence of missionary travel and incl- 
dents in Alaska by Mrs. Haines and Dr. Kendall, of the 
Presbyterian Boards of Home Missions. Miss Fletcher 
touched many hearts by giving glimpses of returned 
Hampton ttudents and their Christian homes among the 
Omahas. The pitiful condition of the Mission Indians 
was tenderly described by Professor Painter, who read a 
petition from the people near the scenes of ‘‘ Ramona’s” 
story to the authorities at Washington for land upon 
which they may live and feed their flocks and herds 
under the protection of the Government. By inhuman 
rapacity many of the 12,000 Iodlans in California have 
been ejected from their ancestral homes and valleys by 
the forms of laws of which they were ignorant, though 


they had legal rights under the Mexican Treaty to every 
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acre. A resolution asking the Indian Department to take 
measures for their relief was added to the otbers. 

Dr. Strieby’s unique resolutions of grateful acknow)- 
edgment to our host were followed by parting addresses 
of coneratulatthon by the Hon. Erastus Brooks, Prest- 
dent McGill, oe: d Genera) Fiske, and the kind response 
of Mr. Smiley. With renewed hope, courage, and 
strength the workers for the redemption of the Indlan 
adjourned. 


AIDS TO FAITH. 
XIII.—THE EARTHLY INHERITANCE, 


HE reasons assigned in books on the evidences of 

Christianity are not reasons upon which the faith 
of mos’ Christians in the Bible really depends. If any 
one doubt this assertion let him try the following ex- 
periment: let him submit any ordinarily iotelligent lay 
Christian to xan examination on the evidences of Chris- 
tlanity, and see how good an account he can give of that 
branch of theo ogy. The groun'‘s of Christian falth in 
the Bible are not chiefly intellectual; they are in ex 
per'ence, notin philosophy. I do not propose fn this 
article to attempt to restate the intellectual argument, 
though I recognize its validity ; but, following the gen 
eral course of thought pursued througbout these articles, 
I shall try to indicate the reasons in experience fur the 
Christian’s faith in the Chri-tlan’s Bi »le—reasons of 
equal validity with the uneducated and the educated, 
with those who cain s‘ate them and with taose who 
only feel them without b-ing able to analyze them. 

I have said that the Lible claims to be the book of 
God's promise to bis children, and that to belleve in the 
Bible is to believe. not in any particular authorship of 
particular books, nor in any particular theories of in- 
spiration, but to belleve that {ts promises are really 
God's promises, and can be relied upon. All Christians, 
whatever their optnions about the acthorsh!p of Deuter 
onomy, Daniel, Ecclesiastes. or the Fourth Gospel, what- 
ever their theories of inspiration, belleve thi+, and the real 
ground of their belief appears to me to be the fact that 
we are living in the age of the fulfillment of these 
promises. We bave no need to go back to questions 
respecting the original authentication of the will, be- 
cause {t bas passed probate, and the inberitance has been 
turned overtous Ican best make my meaning clear 
by spectfic illustrations. 

The first thing which this will or testament bestows 
upon the children of God is supremacy over nature. 
The command tn the first chapter of Genesis 's a prom 
ise. ‘* Replenish the earth, and subdue ft, and have do- 
minion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the 
air, and over every living thing that moveth upon the 
earth.” The reader must recollect that this promise was 
given at atime when none of those who listened to it 
belHeved that any such supremacy belooged to mankind. 
It was given—to go no further back—through Moses 
to the just emancipated children of Israel, at the foot 
of Mount Sinal. They had been educated under a 
religion which iInculcated nature worship. They 
bud been taught In Egypt to believe that the sun was 
a ged,the moon was a god, the stara were gods, 
the river Nile was a god, the cattle that browsed along 
Ita banks, the crocodiles that burrowed ia its mud 
and hid themselves among its flags, were god3. The 
world was deified; man was its serf and ite wor 
shiper. The first message of revelation reversed this 
teaching. ‘‘ These are not your gods.” was {ts message 
to mankind. ‘' Your Gol inthe beginning made the 
sun to rule the day, and the moon to rule the night; he 
made the earth and the cattle that feed upon it, the 
river and the creeping things that hide uader its banks ; 
he walks upon the wings of the winds, and the light 
nings sre his arrows, and he has made you, serf and slave 
that you have been, in bis image, aud gives you the sun 
and the moonand the stirs, aod the river, and the cattle, 
and the creeping things, and all that you have accepted 
as your gods and have worshiped in fear and served in 
trembling, to be your serfs. R plenish the earth and 
subdue it, and have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and the fowl] of the alr, and over every liviog thing that 
moveth upon the earth.”” The secret of all modern 
sclence ia in the first chapter of Genesis; at the sound 
of this message superstition shrivels up and shrinks 
away. So long as men belleved the cow to bea dil- 
vinity, how could they kill and eat her? So long as 
they believed the light to be a thunderbolt of Jove, 
how dare they catch it and set it to their service ? Be- 
lief in the dominion of spirit over matter, of mind over 
nature, of man over the physical and the animal creation, 
was essential] to the possession of that dominion. 

Surely no one now doubts the truth of this promise. 
He may doubt whether God gave it, whether Moses re- 
ceived it. whether it dates from the fifteenth century 
before Christ ; but be does not doubt that the dominion 
is bis. That dominion {fs no longer an anticipation, it 


isa fact; it is no longera prophecy, it {s history. Not 
strong of limb, we cage the lion, and make the elephant 
do our bidding ; not fleet of foot, we outstrip the ga- 
zelle, and run across the continent by day and night 


without a pause and without fatigue ; without a fin we 
swim the ocean, and arrive upon the other shore rested, 
not wearled, by our journey ; the fire and water, which 
theancients worsh!p: d, we marry, an‘ thelr child, steam, 
we compel to d» our drutgery for us; the thunderb»'ts 


of Jove, before whicb they trembled, we catch and tame | 


as carrier pigeons to carry our messages round the 
world, 

Next among the promises of this literature of prom 
ise ia that of peace and good government founded upon 
general intelligence and general virtue. Itis prominent 
throughout the Old Testament ; it reappears, though in 
less prominence, dimmed there by the promise of even 
better things, in the New Testament. A single typical 
promise may serve as an {illustration of its class. 1 
quote from Isaiah fi., 3,4: ‘‘Come ye, and let us go 
up to the mountain of the Lord, to the house of the God 
of Jacob; and he will teach us of his ways, and we wil! 
walk in his paths: for out of Zion shall go forth the 
law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. And 
he shall judge among the nations, and shall rebuke 
many people; and ‘hey sha’l beat their swords Into 
pl owsbares, and their sperrs into pruaing hooks; na 
tien shall not Iift up sword against nation, netther shal 
they arn war any more.” 

Ifthe rearler will analyze this promise he will see that 
it contains the three civic blessi: gs which are elaew here 
in the Old Testament promised separately ; first, unl 
versal education and ao enlightened conscience ; sec 
ond, peace; third, productive industry. If he will 
further reflect, he will perceive, too, that this promise 
was made at a time when its fulfillmert must have 
seemed quite beyond the bounds of possibility. The 
promises of the Bible always transcend the rational ex 
pectation of the times. 

The earliest social organization isthe family ; the ear. 
liest government is the patriarchal. Abraham was 
President, Senate, House of Representatives, Supreme 
Court, High Priest and Preacher, and Public School 
Superintendent for his little emptre.' These families, 
involved in constant rivalries anc! contentions, were grad. 
ually amalgamated in tribes, but with a very loose or. 
ganization, and still preserved the patriarchal type 
The elder, or Sheikh, was the father of his people, and 
the relation between bim and the tribe was a modified 
form of the parental one. These tribes were engaged in 
constant warfare with one anot.er, and gradually com. 
bined in a quasi military organization, now for agres 
sive warfare, now for defense ayalnost the aggressions of 
another. This was the histuric origin of nationality. 
Such pational communities were at first, and fora long 
time, purely military organizations. Thelr object was 
warfare, offensive or defensive. Agriculture—the only 
form of early industry —was relegated to women or 
saves, or a distinctly lower social order. The chief, or 
king, or emperor, or tsar, whatever his official designa- 
tion might be, was a comimander in chief, not only of 
the military, but also of the non-military forces; to him 
absolute obedience was due, fn his hands was the power 
of life and death over al! bis subjects. A military or 
ganiz«tion cannot be democratic ; and untt! the close of 
the Middle Ages every nation was a military organtz. 
tion, and therefore every nation was unconcealedly des- 
potic. There were occasional ath mp's at freedom ; but 
all such attempts prior to educati and pacific organt. 
zation were necessarily and Inevitatly fallures.’ 


Phat which has always seemed clear to readera of the Bible 
is recognized as unquestionably true by such writersas Sir Henry 
Maine and Herbert Spencer | (uote a single paragraph trom 
the former author: “ The effect of the evidence derived from 
comparative jurisprudenve is lu est«b ish that view of the p ime 
val condition of the humwa” rece which I< known as the Patri 


was originally based on the Scriptural hi-tory of the Hebrew 
patriarchs in Lower Asia; but, a+ has been explained already, 
its connection with Soripture rather militated than otherwise 
against ite reception as a complete theory, since the maj rity of 
the inquirers who recently ad: iressed themseives with most 
earnestness tothe col:lgation of social phenomena were either 
influenced by the «tr ngest prejudice against Hebrew antiquities 
or by the strongest desire to construct their system without the 
arsislance of religious records. Even now there is, laps, it 
disporition to undervalue these accounts, or rather to decline 
generalizing from them, as forming part of the traditions of a 
Semitic people. It is to be noted, however. that the legal tert! 
mony comes pearly exclusively from the inst'tathons of societies 
belonging to the Indu European stock, the Ry mans, Hindus, 
and S: lavonians suppliing the greater part of ft: and, ir deed, 
the difficulty, at the present stage of the i quiry, i4 to know 
where to stop, to say of what races of men it is nef allowable to 
lay down that the soclety in which they are united was origin: 
ally organized on the patriarchal model.” (See Ancient Law,” 
by Sir Henry Maine . pp. 118 119) 

Fulfillment of these requirements, that there shall be 
plete corporate action, that to this end the non-combatant part 
shall be cecupled tn providing fur the combatant part, that the 
entire aggregate shali be strongly bound together, and that the 
units composing it must have their individualtities in life, liberty, 
and property thereby subordinated, presuppo-es a coercive in- 
strumentality. No such union for corperate action can be 
achieved without a powerful controlling ageney. On remember- 
ing the fatal results caused by divisions of counsels in War, or by 
separation into factions in face of an enemy, we see that chronic 


militancy tends to develop a despotism; since, other thing, | 


At a time, then, when all political organizations 
were pot only military in their alm and in thir 
structure, but were required by the necessities of thefr 
existence to be a0, when every nation wa? z 


for warfare, aggressive or defensive, and theref.. ~as 
necessarily de-po'ic, when the anthortty 
nized among men was the authority of a aut 
force when absolute authority aed military equip, 


were requielte conditions of national life, there »rose 
in one comparatively smal! nation a line of poet- 
teachers who declared that the time would come when 
education would be universal, when law would have 
no other enforcement than reverence for consclence 
and for God, when military equipment would be lald 
aside, when the fgnoble pursuits of peaceful industry 
would take the place of the honored professton of 
war, when swords would be turned into plowshares 
and spears into pruning hooks, and when men would 
no longer be tra'ned to the artaof war. The promise 
was made nearly 2,000 years before the world can be 
said to have seen even the begtnning of the fulfi'lment 
ef the prediction, before even the possibility of fts 
ata'oment dawnel upon political or 
poile phic tainkers, 

But today he must be dull inleed who doubts the 
promise, who to employ the  phtlos phie 
phraseology into which Herbert Spencer bas uncon- 
scilously converted the glowing poetry of Isaiah, that 
the ‘‘industrial type of soctety” 1s destined to sup- 
plant the ‘‘militant type of society.” We belleve 
that this promfke of peace and good government fs 
the promise of God because we live in the age of its 
fulfilment. We live in a country in which education 
is at least In theory universal, and in which, except 
in a few of the great citles, an’ in the S uthern States, 
which have pot yet recovered from the blighting 
effects of a despotic form of society f-llowed by a 
devastating war, that theory is measu-ably wel! realized 
in practice. In every village are the schoolhouse and 
the church, keeping pave with the rafiroad, the tele- 
graph office, and the warehouse—tbe schoolhouse our 
guarantee that religion will not degenerate {nto super- 
stition, the church our pledge that ecucation will not 
degenerate {n'o atheism and irreligion. Forty sepsrate 
nations are united in one, with a chosen arbitrator to 
settle all disputes between them The matl-c'ad warrfor 
has long since disappeared ; the pistol and the b owie- 
knife are known only in frontier settlements, and are 
disappearing even there. Even our policemen for the 
most part are armed only with a club; the str and 
uolform, Insignia of authority, are ordinarily sufficient 
to quell resistance. Our army fs a living skel+ton, 
and our navy a dead one. The law goes out of Z on, 
ard the nation depends for i's peace and security, not 
on sword and spear, not on army or police, but on the 
ejucate! consclence and the enligh'ened 
of her peeple. The only army !{s the army of preachers 
and schol-teachers. She learns war no more; she 
studies only the arts of peace and of ; roductive {n- 
dustry. 

One may question whether the second chapter of 
Issinh was written by the same poet who wrote the 
fiffy fifth; he may doubt the orthodex theory of in- 
spiration, if be can fiod out what {ft is; he may have one 
of hia own, or may even do tolerably well without a 
theory ; but it {fs difficult to see how, living In the 
United States of America in this nineteenth century, 
he can doubt that he fs living in a country where 
education {s general and prospectively universal, where 
law {s enforced by con-clence, not by armed forces, 
where military equipment has etven place to Industrial 


quipmy ot, where arts are pacitic, not warlike ; in brief, 
archal Theory There ix no deuht, of course, that this theory | 


in acountry whose restraining forces are the church and 
the schoolhouse, not the sword, and whose aim {s pro- 
duction, not war. Nor, if he reflects on the condition 
of the world at the time those promises of pexce, free- 
dom, education, and good gi vernment were made, which 
Ivainh has ao tersely summed up tn a slogles-ntence, {t 
easy to see how he can doubt that the vision and the 
promise came from the G d whose guidance has led the 
nations of the earth up to {ts fulfillment. 

It must be added, tn completing our view of this 
branch of the subject, tha! not only are supremacy over 
nature, and peace, and good government pre mised by the 
by an army,in which, under a commander in chief. there are 
eecondary commanders over large masses.and so cn downte 
the ultimate divisions, must characterize the soctal organtzation 
at large. A militant requires a recu'ative structure of 
this kind, since otherwise its curperate action cannot be made 
mostefectual, Without such grades of governing centers 
fused throughout the non-comPatant part as well as the « 
batant part, the entire forces of the aggregate cannot be prom 
ly put forth. Unless the workers are under a contro! akin to 
that which the fighters are uncer, their indirect aid cann t be 
Insured In full amount and with due quickness And this is the 
form of a soclety characterized by s/afv.—a society the mem- 
bers of which «tand one toward another in <nceessive grades of 
subordination. From the despot down tu the -lave. a'l are mas 
ters of th ine below a’ d ub te f those ahr ve. J he re lation 
of the child to the father, of the father to some superior. and sec 


being equal, those societies will nabitually survive in which, by | on upto the absolute head. is one in which the tndividual of 


ita ald, the corporate action is made complete. And this in- 
volves a system_of centralization. The trait made familiar to us 


lower status is at the mercy of one of | igher status ' 
ical Institutions,” p, 662—Herbert Spencer, 
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Bible as a part of God’s bequest to his children, not only 
were these promises made at a time when, and to a peo- 
ple to whom, the fulfillment seemed so absolutely in- 
credulous that there is abundant evidence that they did 
not grasp the significance of the promises, but even now, 
in our own time, the fulfillment of these promises is 
practically confined to what are known as Bible lands. 
Civilization is very often accredited somewhat vaguely 
to the nineteenth century. But the nineteenth century 
exists in Africa, in India, in China, as well as in Europe 
and America, though the peopies who dwell there have 
no more of modern civilization than they have received 
from Christian Europe and America. We are not 
accustomed to think of railroads, telegraphs, insurance 
companies, banking, and the credit system as Christian 
institutions, but they are wholly confined to Christian 
lands. No railroad has ever been built, or telegraph 
constructed, or insurance business organized, or banking 
system formed, or great credit system instituted outside 
of Christian nationalities, unless it has been imported 
from Christian nationalities. -Even so necessary an ad- 
junct of modern civilization as the post-office was wholly 
unknown to the ancients, and is wholly unknown to the 
moderns, except as Christian peoples have established It, 
or pagan nations have borrowed it from them. And 
even its transplantation from Christian to pagan soils 
has been attended with great difficulties. Some years 
ago the Shah of Persia, returning from England to his 
native lend, undertook to inaugurate a post-office system 
there. But the fundamental conditions of honesty were 
wanting, he was obliged to abandon the effort, and I do 
not think it has ever been attempted again. As to free- 
dom, peace, and good government, they are absolutely 
unknown outside of Christendom, and very imperfectly 
known even inside of Christendom. China has been 
swept with war as forests by fire ; India ia kept in toler- 
ably peaceful condition only because in subjection to the 
dominant Englishman ; and the state of Africa is still a 
state of chronic war between tribes whose relations of 
amity to each other are not much superior to those main- 
tained by the lions and other beasts of the African wilds, 
If the reader wil] put in imagination a map of the world 
in Mercator’s projection before him, if he will paint in 
light colors the civilized lands, shading off into darker 
and yet darker colors until he reaches those which possess 
neither national, political, nor industrial civilization, but 
live in a state of nature, he will find in his map a visible 
illustration of the fact that supremacy over nature, and 
peace, and good government are the productions as well 
as the promises of the Bible. He will find Protestant 
England and America dotted over with schoolhouses, 
netted over with railroads and telegraphs, resounding 
with the music of industry, with wealth far too un- 
equally distributed, but yet far more equally distributed 
than in any other lands, with armies relatively insignifi- 
cant, and a public sentiment wholly averse to war. As 
he crosses the channel into Roman Catholic France and 
Spain and Italy, he will find his map beginning to 
assume a grayish tint, with lighter shades in the Prot. 
estant portions of Germany ; as he travels eastward, he 
will find it growing darker and darker, until in China 
and India, except where Western Christianity and West- 
ern civilization have somewhat lighted up the darkness, 
he will find the ignorant stolidity and superstition of the 
common people what it was in the days f Confucius 
and Buddha, the means of iatercom unication un- 
changed, the forms of trade the stu: «, equipment of 
industry no better, the burdens of a despotic govern- 
ment no lighter; and Africa wili be as black as when 
the Pharaobs pushed their conquests southward toward 
the equator, powerful to subdue, but powerless to civil- 
ize, the equatorial tribes. 

I must leave to a second article a consideration of 
those promises which coucern the spiritual life, which 
therefore constitute the most sacred inheritance of {the 
children of promise, and the enjoyment of which con 
stitutes the most solid ground of their faith in the Book 
of Promise which has bestowed that inheritance upon 
them. L A. 


AUTHORSHIP. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 
l 


THORSHIP is a delightful profession in the 

abstract. When it can be followed for the love 
of the work, no occupation except that of the artist can 
be more fascinating. But writing for money, spinning 
stories for bread, keeping a family with a pen and ink, is 
too often a miserable business. The writer to whom 
authorship is a luxury is pleasantly interrupted at his 
work by the announcement of lunch, or by the arrival 
of the matutinal biscuit and sherry. The author work- 
ing for bread is broken in upon by an angry message 
from the tax-gatherer, or the arrival of a gentleman who 
is determined to serve that writ to-day if he sits in the 
hail until night. No set of men were more heavily 
handicapped by fortune than the founders of the 
English ‘‘ Charivari;” no set of men have fared better 
in their later days. Take, for example, Jerrold’s early 


struggles, and the picture of the author at work in his 
his days of success. 

“ He worked at a desk without speck upon it,” says 
Mr. Jacox, in one of his interesting compilations, ‘‘ using 
an inkstand in a marble shell, clear of all litter, his lit- 
tle dog at his feet. If a comedy was in progress, he 
would now and then walk rapidly up and down the 
room, talking wildly to himself. ‘If it be ‘‘ Punch” 
copy, you shall hear him laugh presently as he hits upon 
a droll bit.’ And then abruptly the pen would be put 
down, and the author would pass out into the garden, 
and pluck a hawthorn leaf, and go nibbling it, and 
thinking, down the sidewalks ; then ‘in again and vehe 
mently at work,’ unrolling the thought that had come 
to him along little blue slips of paper, in letters smaller 
than the type in which they were presently to be 
set.” 

It is frequently remarked that the humorous lfterature 
of the present day is far inferior to the past. It is to be 
feared the art of humorous writing is rapidly becoming 
lost in the practical and money-making habits of the 
day. 

II. 

A few days prior to my visit to America last year I 
had a long chat with Blanchard Jerrold (the eldest and 
accomplished son of Douglas Jerrold), who was then 
looking forward to a tour of pleasure through the 
United States. He died, poor fellow! before my return. 
I have been looking into his interesting life of his 
father. Boulogne was a favorite seaside haunt of the 
author of ‘‘The Caudle Lectures,” *‘ The Story of a 
Feather,” and ‘‘ Black-Eyed Susan.” It is, as you know, 
a pretty little French seaport on the other side of the 
English Channel. You cross to it from Folkestone. 
Douglas Jerrold spent some of his latest days there. He 
would roam about its bright streets, talk with the merry 
poissardes, go laughing through the fruit market around 
St. Nicolas, or saunter in the dusty lanes of the Wim- 
ereux Camp, generally with his old friend, M. Bonne- 
foy, at his elbow, at whom he would thrust laughingly 
some playful anti-Gallican arrows. He was ever ready 
for a picnic on donkeys through the Vallée du Denacre, 
or to listen in the Café Vermond to the vivacious con- 
versation of the camp officers. He would gossip with 
his loquacious old cook, Virginie, by the hour ; entering 
with her into the trials she had undergone with her par 
rot, which she bad brought from Algeria, and which, 
when her old master, a Bonapartist, wanted to teach it 
to cry ‘‘Vivel’Empereur! ’ replied invariably, ‘‘ Cochon!” 


ITI. 


There is none of the hard, bitter “‘ slogging” writing 
against Toryism and the higher ecclesiastical dignitaries 
in these days as there was in the journalistic articles of 
Douglas Jerrold. He was terribly in earnest. His 
editorials (first in ‘‘ Jerrold’s Newspaper.” then in the 
‘“‘Doyle’s Newspaper,” which is still a Radical power 
and was edited by Blanchard Jerrold up to the day of 
his death) were not the outcome of a mere journalistic 
engagement. They were not the artistic sentences of a 
professional writer, whose opinions are neutral-tinted, 
and who loves argument for argument’s sake. They 
were the sentiments and convictions of a large-hearted 
man who had seen the world—a struggling man who 
had suffered, who had been poor, and who had a fellow- 
feeling for those who were down. Douglas Jerrold had 
known the misery there is under the sun. He had 
worked his own way. He had been asailor. He had 
been a printer. He had eaten the bread of adversity. 
He had educated himself. He knew the enormous odds 
at which poverty fought. He knew how heavily genius 
is weighted unless genius bas money at its banker's. 
He had seen men whipped at the yard-arm. He had 
seen poverty crouch on the friendless doorstep and die. 
No wonder he was against wealth and power, against 
placemen and professional politicians. No wonder he 
pointed from the modern bishops to the apostles of old, 
and drew the moral of the contrast with words of bitter 
reproach He was an enthusiast ; but the lightning of 
his eloquence was backed by legitimate thunder. His 
storms were not sham tempests. They were justified by 
& sultry atmosphere and the unwholesome vapors of 
political jobbery and aristocratic tyranny. How much 
may we not be indebted to Douglas Jerrold for the 
change which has come over society ? Fora time his 
language may have widened the gulf between the upper 
and lower classes ; but the descriptive grace and tender- 
pess of Dickens brought Mayfair to the fireside of St. 
Giles’s. Education and the liberty of the press have 
marched hand in hand since those days; the reforms 
which Jerrold and ‘* Punch” advocated have been made ; 
and, instead of Conservatism being wiped out, as Jer- 
rold prognosticated when the new name was taken by 
the Opposition, Conservatism represents the national 
sentiment, and leads the van of progress. He was the 
“Q” of ‘‘ Punch” in the early days when “‘ Punch” 
hit out right and left and belabored abuses with a blud- 
geon. One thing at which ‘‘Q”’ railed is still flourish- 
ing—‘‘ cant.” Who can forget his picture of Christian- 
ity in London for one day : 


‘*O reader, picture to yourself London, for one day 
only, operated upon by the purest Christianity! Con- 
sider the mundane interest of this tremendous metrop- 
olis directed by apostolic principles! Imagine the 
hypocrisy of respectability, the conventional lle, the 
allowed ceremonial deceit, the tricks of trade, the ten 
thousand scoundrel subterfuges by which the lowest 
dealers of this world purchase bank-stock and rear their 
own pineapples—the common, innocent iniquitles (in- 
nocent from their very antiquity, having been bequeathed 
from sire to son) which men perpetuate six working 
days in the week, and after, lacker up their faces with 
a look of sleek humility for the Sunday pew! Con- 
sider all this locust-swarm of knaveries anothilated by 
the purifying spirit of Christianity, and then look upon 
the London breathing and living, for one day only, by 
the sweet sustaining truth of the Gospel! Had our page 
ten thousand times {ts amplitude, it would not contain 
the briefest register of the changes of that day.” 

“*Q” has always been a favorite initial for anony. 
mous writers. Years before Mr. Charles Reade dubbed 
the clever dramatic censor of ‘‘ The Athenwum” ‘‘a 
cipher signed with an initial,” ‘‘Q’’ wasa leading power 
in ‘‘ Punch.” In tre early days of the English ‘‘ Chart- 
vari,” Douglas Jerrold made ‘‘Q” a significant letter. 
It is a coincidence worth mentioning that one of the best 
letters of the ‘‘ Punch” “‘Q” was a bantering article 
upon “‘ The Athenzwum’s’ loyal gush over the cradle of 
the Prince of Wales (whose son had just come of age). 
‘‘Half the day at least,” said the then editor of ‘‘ The 
Atheneum,” ‘‘ we are in fancy at the palace, taking our 
turn of |. ya! watch by the cradle of the heir-apparent ; 
the rest at our own firesides, in that mood of cheerful 
thankfulness which makes fun and frolic welcome.” 
In a previous article ‘‘Q” expresses a bope that the 
Queen live to see the Prince wrinkled and gray-headed. 
His Royal Highness is, 1 hope, sufficiently bald to con- 
tent Mr. Punch, whose famous contributor (Jerrold) 
rejoiced to learn that the Prince was nursed (I use the 
phrase in its maternal application) by a person ‘‘ named 
Brough, formerly a housemaid at Esher,” from which 
fact ‘‘ will not the royal child grow up with the con- 
sciousness that he owes his nourishment even to the very 
humblest of the people?” These and other humorous 
and congratulatory articles on the birth of the Prince of 
Wales possess a peculiar interest, read by the light of 
those other journalistic essays which announced his 
passage through the critica] stages of, and proclaimed 
his ultimate recovery from, that terrible disease which 
made Sandringham for the time the very center of the 
world. JOSEPH HATTON. 

LONDON. 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR AT JOHNS 


HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


N the Ist of October the Johns Hopkins University 
began its tenth annual session. Hitherto the open- 
ing exercises have been held in the lecture hall of the 
University or in the gymnasium ; but this year the fact 
that Archdeacon Farrar was to deliver the opening ad- 
dress necessitated a change of plan, and the trustees 
generously sccured the Opera-House for the occasion, 
and gave tickets of admission to as many as the house 
could accommodate. The day was as bright as the friends 
of the University could have asked to welcome their 
honored guest, and it is safe tosay that no more enthusi- 
astic and appreciative audience will greet him during his 
stay in America. The entire exercises were character- 
ized by that simplicity and genuineness that mark every 
public exercise in connection with this admirable uni- 
versity. President Gilman's opening address reviewed 
the past year, the growth in various departments of 
work, and told of enlarged plans the trustees are making 
for future work. 

In closing he spoke frankly, earnestly, and with no 
open or covert apology of tone, of the sole dependence 
and source of strength of this and all institutions of sound 
learning—the divine guidance and blessing. This he has 
unhesitatingly and pointedly done on various public oc- 
casions, and with the evident purpose ‘that, whatever 
views individual instructors may hold, and whatever 
inferences the public may draw therefrom, it is not the 
intention of the president or the trustees to place the 
University in a false light before the public. While of- 
ficially it is thoroughly unsectarian, and does not offer 
direct religious instruction, it is as thoroughly free from 
any irreligious bias ; and there are in the corps of in- 
structors men of as vital plety and pronounced religious 
views as in any institution of learning in the country. 
In closing he introduced the speaker of the day to the 
audience, not merely as the author and preacher so well 
known to the world, but as a teacher of long and wide 
ex perience. 

Dr. Farrar spoke for over an hour, and the address 
was almost entirely extemporaneous. On the desk beside 
him was a slip of paper not six inches long, to which he 
referred twice, but the reference each time seemed 
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mechanical, as not fora moment did he hesitate either 
in thought or expression. To the uninitiated it may uave 
seemed extemporaneous in thought as well as in delivery, 
so perfect was the orator’s art ; but in the grace of man- 
ner, the ease of diction, the matchless sympathy and 
sweetness of thought, the critical hearer saw the results 
of most carefully studied preparation ; and to both it 
was the deiightful, untrammeled outpouring of the mind 
and heart of a man of rare culture, who loves his fellow. 
men and has a power of sympathetic insight into the 
workings of various minds that is unsurpassed, Though 
the address may be said to have had no subject proper, the 
purpose was plain ; and this was revealed at once in the 
careful and exhaustive treatment of the benefits derived 
from classical and from scientific studies. It may be 
that he gave no fresh suggestion or even thought on this 
subject ; but it is certain that every one of attentive mind 
who heard him received a clearer, broader view of the 
fact that no true education can come from development 
in one line of work only. Classical studies must ever 
seem more elevating and more broadening, giving deeper 
knowledge of men and the deeds they perform and the 
words they speak, after listening to that elevated and 
poetical plea for a place for the same in the mental fur- 
nishing of the man of to-day. And eclentific studies 
must place deeper responsibilities upon those who follow 
them, and open larger possibilities of mental vigor and 
moral usefulness, 

The whole address was as exyuisite {n proportion as 
in style and diction, and the delicate weighing of the 
value of vario 1s studies was followed by a clear, earnest 
call to students to see, beyond the mere knowledge and 
cultivation that Greek or Latin, physics or mathematics, 
can give them, the vast region of usefulness that all study 
opens to the true student ; and this we can best express 
in his own closing words: ‘‘ The true end of educa- 
tion, of whatever kind, we must set steadily before us. 
There are some who wish to know that they may 
know; this is base curiosity. There are some who 
wish to know that they may be known; this is base 
vanity, There are some who wish to sell their knowl. 
edge: this is base covetousness. There are some 
who wish to know that they may edify ; this is char- 
ity—and those who wish to be edified, this is heaven- 
ly prudence. ‘The object of education is that we may 
learn to see and know God here and glorify him in 
heaven hereafter. i nowledge is not a court in which to 
rest, nor a tower, but a rich treasure-house for the glory 
of God. We should seek it that we may become profit 
able members of the church and the commonwealth, and 
hereafter be partakers of his vision and his sabbath. 
We should first seek to be men.” 

Yesterday morning Archdeacon Farrar preached twice 
on the parables of the lost sheep, the lost pieces of silver, 
and the prodigal son ; the evening sermon was 4 contiaoua- 
tion of that of the morning, and both were simple, ear 
nest discourses. Again it was emphasized in the minds 
of his hearers that the natural workings of his mind and 
heart are marked by rare sympathy for other minds and 
hearts: and that while many special lines of work have 
opened inviting channels of thought to him—and he fs 
well able from experience to test their comparative 
merits—all his cultivation and his natural inclination 
lead him to be pre-eminently an inspirer of many minds 
rather than the instructor of a limited class. The 
breadth of his mind is greater than its height ; the large- 
ness of his soul is greater than any one acijuisition of 
mind : and those who have felt the magnetism of his 
genial presence will ever after drink deeper inspiration 
from his written words, so wonderfully like the spoken 
in their sty le. 


By P. C. Mozoompan. 


I, 

HE religious life of England fs in a state of com- 
plete transition. The spiritual consciousness of 
the people is reverting to first principles in a continually 
increasing measure. The theological organization of 
Europe has so long appeared to us Orientals to have 
reached its finality that for centuries all inquiry on the 
profound philosophy of Divine nature has ceased within 
the Imits of the authorized church. When, therefore, 
there is a reawakening of the mind to the claims of 
Truth and impulses of the Spirit in any nation, pertic- 
ularly in a nation like the British, I consider that to be 

a gain to the cause of universal religion. 

Oxford has been, as you know, the Benares of Eng- 
lish Christianity, the traditional stronghold of all ortho- 
doxy, the aorta of all evangelical blood. Within the 
last half a century has it not passed through the white 
heat of theological agitation? Yet that very Oxford is 
to-day the cradle of these new-born spiritual impulses of 
reformed young England. I was most kindly invited 
by the Vice-Chancellor to spend a day or two with him 
at Balliol. In all England and Scotland I can assure 
you there is not a prettier place than Oxford, the an- 


clent seat of English learning. The ubiquitous black- 


ness of British smoke has excepted that town from its 
attack. There the cathedral spires. feudal towers, and 
classical pinnacles pierce into the virgin sky in all their 
primitive whiteness and elegance. There the massive 
trees reach over the roadways ia lofty groves, or canopy 
the wide promenades in pkilosophical solitude. Name. 
less scholars and divines lie in their lowly graves under 
the pavement of the gloomy cloleters alongside the col- 
lege halls. The dingy cross in the middle of the road 
points out the spot where the martyrs were burnt by the 
bloody Bishop. The reverent feet of millions of pil 
grims have outworn the stones of the Bodleian, those 
vaults of treasured wisdom, antique art, and literary 
relics of all kinds, Oxford men, with all their erudition 
and culture, have constituted themselves into the school 
of theology known as the Broad Church, with whom in 
a large measure rests the religious future of England. 
This is not so much a party, like the Ritualists and the 
Evangelicals, with accredited organizations and mouth- 
pleces. The Broad Church is more an influence, a 
leaven that ferments among vast masses of Churchmen, 
both clerical and lay, and among educated men and 
women of the upper classes who do not belong to any 
“church.” In this respect it is remarkably like the [rah. 
mo Somaj movement in India, the influence of which can- 
not be calculated by numerical foilowing so much as by 
the extension and intensity of sympathy felt by the peo- 
ple around. Both the Broad Church and the Brahmo 
Somaj are national] developments, produced by the mys- 
terlous action of the spirit of human progress upon dog- 
mas, traditions, and church government, which have 
ceased to be binding upon popular conscience. ‘(ut 
wardly the form, the type of character, the relations 
and bearings of life, remain unchanged. Inwardly the 
whole substance, the whole consistence, of humanity fs 
changed into a deeper, wider, sweeter, more glowlog, 
vital element, The great point of difference between 
the Broad Church and Brabmo Somaj movement is the 
apostolic, intensely spiritual, and idealistic character of 
the latter. In the Brahmo Somaj the transcendentalism 
of old Aryan India still prevails ; we retain the spirit of 
Buddha's Nirvana, and participate in the strong spirit. 
ual inebriation of our saints. The Broad Caurch clergy 
are cultured, clever, practical Englishmen, who believe 
in «3thetic chandeliers and a surpliced choir of hand- 
some boys and young men. Their strong point is thelr 
love of good order and good work ; they Jubor to spread 
useful knowleige, write iateresting and sometimes highly 
imaginative books, advocate education, charity, and the 
opening of picture galleries and museums on Sunday 
afternoons. Uafortunately, neither English philosophy 
nor English religion has concerned itself with the es- 
sence and spirit of things. The cobbling and tinkering 
of theologians has filled the church with elaborate vari. 
eties of speculation and dogmatism that crumble at the 
touch of modern science. From tloor to roof it is piled 
with rites, disciplines, prayer-books, articles of faith, 
Biblical criticisms, and forms of church government. 
To save the feeble current of spiritual vitality from 
utter annihilation, the reforming minds of modern Ox. 
ford have bad to shake off the whole weight of superin- 
cumbent death. And in doing so they have shaken off 
much of the old faith also. It was a strange experience 
with me that some of the most eminent of the Broad 
Churchmen believed in God through Christ, not, like us, 
in Christ through God. The destructive criticism of 
so-called science has disintegrated thelr intuitive faith 
in the pervading Infinite, and left no foothold for a 
rational, simple theism. Between the absolute worship 
of the Son as the only knowable and comprehensible 
Divinity, and a blank, utter nescience or atheism, there 
is no alternative to choose. The importance of the per- 
sonality of Christ, therefore, is held by some with a fer. 
vid, passionate tenacity. It seems to them to be the 
on'y shelter from the hungry sea of infidelity surging 
all around. Christ to them is the only source from 
which they can derive any definite knowledge of God ; 
all other sources are sealed. 

During my stay in London I had a long interview 
with Dr. E. A. Abbott, head master of the City of Lon- 
don School. He is the author of “‘ Philochristus,” a 
book which I consider in some respects superior to 
‘*Ecce Homo,” widely and deservedly celebrated as the 
latter book is. Abbott is a man of great learning and 
reputation, an ordained clergyman of the Church of 
England. Le is apparently over fifty, not very digni- 
fied in presence or imposing in conversation, but he 
appeared to be a simple, thoughtful man who had defi- 
nite views which he was not at all afraid to express. 
We had a long, earnest conversation, so uncommon in 
England. He said it sometimes pleased him to look at 
the vast spaces of the sky, and the clear, eternal stars, 
but he did not and could not approach the infinity of 
God's nature. He imagined that perhaps in a future 
state of life he would know as much of God ashe 
wished. In this present life, however, Christ presented 
to him the nearest approach of the divinein man. And 
he dwelt on that character, that love, that life and 
death. Even if the crucifixion had not added the con- 
summation of glory to the pure, sweet existence of 


Jesus, still it would have been the fitting medium for 
man to behold supreme divine excellence. He did not 
approve of the ordinary ideas of intercession, and dis 
liked the sensuous worship of Jesus. His whole relic. 
ion seemed to be the creed of philosophical agnosticism 
set off with the adoration of divine humanity percept. 
ible in Jesus. <A correlative character to Dr. Abbott 
is Mr. Rhys Davids, the celebrated I}uddhist scholar. 
What the one thinks of Jesus the other thinks of Sakya 
Mun, ard both are equally sincere. But Dr. Abbott is 
honored as an ordained clergyman, an advanced theo 
logian, while Rhys Davids is abused as a rank agnostic. 
Yet, in their worship of divine excellence in human char- 
acter, they are unanimous in offering their adoration to 
the past, and are unconscious of any pervading deity ia 
their actual environment. 

This, to my mind, is the crying deficiency of all Eu- 
ropean theology. Snch gross skepticism of the present 
removes all practical difference between the professors 
of religion and materialism. Nay, I have found more 
faith In the laws and purposes of the present among 
eminent unbellevers than among the prophets of Israel. 
Take Tyndall, for instance. My conversation with him 
was almost exclusively on the subject of religion. He 
seemed most unwilling to accept the usual religious 
phraseology. Even to the word God, if I rightly re- 
member, he objected. Ie fervently disapproved of the 
philosophical ideas attached to such words by popular 
theology. But how far, in discarding these theological 
ideas, he has discarded the essential truths of religion 
it would be most difficult to say. The moral enthusi- 
asm of his nature is very great—greater than that of a 
good many theological idols whom I could name. This 
in some measure supplements the deficiency of religious 
culture. In almost denying or dimly percelving the 
reality of religion a¢ an element of man’s highest inte!- 
lectual consciousness, Tyndall! clings to what he calls 
‘the emotions.” Out of taese he constructs a ‘ Mys- 
tery ;' out of the mystery ‘‘a Presence;” out of the 
presence ‘‘a Splrit,” “‘a Life,” which, in the language of 
Wordsworth so often quoted by him, “impels thinking 
things, all objects of all thought, and rolls through all 
things." As we rose to part in the rooms of the Royal 
Institution at Piccadilly he sald : ‘‘ Working ia the cold 
light of the understanding for many years, we here so 
feel the want of the fire and vigor of that Life. It is all 
but extinct in England. In saying so, and in not ac- 
cepting it at the hands of those who have it not, I have 
become unpopular. Let those who have the Life give 
itunto us. To you, therefore, in the East we look with 
real hope; life came from those regions before, and it 
must come again. Take, therefore, my hearty sym- 
pathy and good-will.” 

The adoration of Providence {n the historical past 
does not, however, constitute the religion of every re 
forming intellect in England. Not a few have made 
their reputation by unsparing criticism of divine history. 
There is a growing prevalence of the tendency to deny 
the truth of the whole subject of God's dealings with 
mankind. Prayer and spiritual exercises are held at a 
discount. <A sort of German transcendentalism passes 
muster as religion, and, when brought to close quarters, 
takes shelter under the education of the people and 
practical philanthrophy. Take Max Miller, for in- 
stance. Max Miller fs a radiant, prosperous man. 
The house at Norham Gardens, Oxford, is embowered 
amidst lofty trees, bright masses of shrubs, fine flower- 
ing greenery in front, and a wide, artistic lawn at the 
back. Max Muller is not yet sixty, but he has appar 
ently aged since I saw him last. He is a thoughtful, 
shrewd, benevolent man. Hs religion is in his thought 
much more than in his.bellef. Ilis writings sufticlently 
indicate his creed. Speculatively he is an adorer, be- 
holder, unfolder of the Infinite. His nature is more 
completely absorbed in the spirit of the Upanishads 
than he cares to confess. The great fault he found 
with the leaders of the Brahmo Somaj was that we di 
not more fully study the scriptures of our own country. 
He did not seem to have profound reverence for Chris- 
tian theology of any kind. The fragmentary records of 
the New Testament do not yield sufficient satisfaction 
to his systematic intellect. ‘‘ But if any one,” said he, 
‘* found in these broken masses of incident a more c»m- 
plete image of the Divine face,” he had no fault to find. 
Christian by birth, training, and bias, he is really an 
Aryan sage in depth of philosophic insight and calm, 
self contained thought It does not seem to me ke puts 
much value on spiritual exercises, such as intense devo 
tions and absorbed meditation. ‘‘ Let your prayers, 
disciplines, devotions, or whatever else you like to call 
them, take only a few minutes,” he sald ; ‘‘ spend all the 
rest of your time in organizing genuinely charitable 
work,” 

In point of religious fervor and faith I have no hesita- 
tion to say that Scotland is decidedly superior to Eng- 
land. Scotland is orthodox, but I like it all the more 
for that. The Philistine is not there, but the Pharisee 
is, and of the two I decidedly prefer the latter. And, 
after all, one cannot say that the Scotch divines are to- 


day what they were twenty-five years ago. They have 
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considerably broadened, and outside the immediate 
circle of indigenous reform, which is everywhere dis- 
tasteful, they seldom hesitate to show sympathy with 
sound religious thought and feeling. They fraternized 
freely with me, and seemed quite willing to accept my 
views if I put them in an Oriental, not in a Christian, 
garb! In the pretty, mountainous, wooded country of 
Fyfe I took up my residence on the banks of the pict- 
uresyue Tay. Thence I often crossed over to Dundee, 
and held my services with the congregation of the late 
Mr. Gilfillan, the brave Presbyterian minister who sac- 
rificed his life in conflict with his bigoted persecutors. 
The Brahmo Somaj evoked great appreciation in Scot- 
land. 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL CO-OPERATIVE 
COMPANY. 


By J. 8. RANKIN. 


8 your co-operative news does not seem to be very 
abundant at present, I beg leave to offer some 
items of great interest to co-operators in Minneapolis. 

The Pillsbury system of flour mills has a world-wide 
reputation. No other mill or company of mills equals it 
in the amount of work done, or that may be done when 
the demand for first-class flour is good. Of the Pills- 
bury family who are members of this great company, 
one has been Governor of Minnesota three times, and 
another, recently from New Hampshire, is our efficient 
reform Mayor. The manager of the mills is Mr. Charles 
A. Pillsbury, to whom, if people are not all mistaken, 
the great prosperity of the company is chiefly due, and 
certainly he is the man to whom our co-operative coopers 
justly ascribe, in a large degree, their almost unexam- 
pled career of success. ‘‘ Charley Pillsbury ” is a favor- 
ite name in co-operative circles. He gave the old 
“Co-operative” her first contract, and thus placed her 
on the road to success. And it is one of the pleasant 
evidences that good deeds are not forgotten to hear the 
veteran ‘‘co-ops.,” when reviewing their days of strug- 
gling, speak gratefully of the help he gave them. That 
Mr. Pillsbury’s encouragement of the first efforts of the 
co-operative coopers was due to deep convictions of the 
value of the system may be inferred from the fact that 
for the last decade of years he has been always ready to 
give them contracts at the highest rates. But last week 
occurred another annual manifestation of his faith in 
the advantages of the general principle of co operation, 
a short account of which cannot fail to be of interest to 
many of your readers. 

Two years ago the Pillsbury Company made their 
leading workmen—those who had been with them for 
years, and also all those who occupied positions of pecul- 
iar trust and responsibility—sharers in the profits of 
their business. The amount divided was about $25,000. 
Last year the sum so distributed was a thousand or two 
larger. Last week the third annual distribution was 
made, of the very handsome bonus of $35,000. I call it 
a bonus, but Mr. Pillsbury would not use the word. He 
says that ‘‘it pays ;” that in the good-will and ready 
service of these well but justly paid workmen the 
Company receives full reward in larger profits. Mr. 
Charles Pillsbury is very emphatic on this point, and I 
presume his partners—his father, uncle, and brother— 
are in full accord with him. 

This year al] the men who have been with the firm 
five years have shared in their profits ; and all clerks in 
reaponsible positions, without regard to length of serv- 
ice, have also carried home an extra allowance, adding 
from fifty to sixty-seven per cent. of their year’s wages 
to their income. 

But it may be inferred from this that the ordinary 
pay of the employees must have been low. On the 
contrary, I believe it to be true that, independent of 
this extra compensation, the Pillsbury mills pay higher 
wages than any similar establishment in the United 
States. 

As a mere investment of money, simply with a view 
to profits, the manager of this great corporation and his 
partners are satisfied with the result. As « means of 
doing good and of showing how the capitalist and the 
Jaborer may be led to fraternize and to work together 
for mutual interest, they have reason to rejoice. Their 
experiment is, in the highest sense, successful. As this 
firm has always given good wages in good times, and 
bas never reduced them in bad times, it has had will- 
ing service from the beginning, so that this additional 
incentive to voluntary effort by the workmen in the per- 
formance of their daily duties, and in times of pressure, 
was less necessary than in many other establishments of 
a similar character. It is therefore wonderful that 
others do not open their eyes to the advantages of the 
system, and adopt it. 

And this brings up the thought that it is not intel- 
lectual vision that is needed. Moral insight gives clearer 
views, and incites to ready responses 10 every call of 
duty and of good-will to men. Were men willing to 
do, they would be endowed with ability to see what 


was best for themselves and others. 


Monsieur Leclaire, the noble man who built up that 
wonderful co-operative company of house-painters in 
Paris, by giving his workmen a heavy share in the 
profits, finally leaving them partners and managers in 
the great establishment, always declared that he had 
accumulated a greater estate than he could have done 
on the old system, and disclaimed all credit for generos- 
ity. But those who knew him best attributed his enter- 
ing upon this very self-denying work less to mere busl- 
ness sagacity than to the promptings of a benevolent 
soul. They are mistaken who believe that cold-hearted 
men are peculiarly clear-sighted. That is generally far 
from the truth, if not the very opposite of it. 

Since writing to you, another co-operative cooper-shop 
has been established. This one is engaged in manufact- 
uring tubs, pails, and similar articles. This is the eighth 
member of the family—all doing well; which, with one 
co-operative store (probably two), and the great experti- 
ment spoken of above, shows that there is life in Minne- 
apolis co-operation. 


OUR HIRED MYSTERY. 


By Matruew Wuite, JR. 


E had been spending the winter in Italy, had 

returned late in the spring to Paris, and were 

trying to decide on plans for the summer, when my 

wife received a letter from an old friend of hers, a Mrs. 
Banger, in Frankfort. 

“Some distant connections of my husband’s,” she 
wrote, ‘‘ find themselves suddenly obltged to start off to 
Russia, and will let their furnished cottage in Katzen. 
dorf for the next three months at a ridiculously low 
figure. The town is very old, beautifully situated, and 
there being no English or Americans in the place, this 
would be a golden opportunity for Arthur to learn the 
language by simple absorption.” 

The attractions thus set forth proved too great to be 
resisted, and I at once cntered upon negotiations for the 
lease of the Pumpenschwengel estate. As neither my 
wife, her mother (Mrs. Janderby), nor myself possessed 
the faintest knowledge of German, all arrangements 
were made through Mrs. Banger, whom we were to call 
upon in Frankfort. The Pumpenschwengels were to 
leave Katzendorf at noon on the fifteenth, and we were 
to take possession of the house before evening of the 
same date. 

We stopped over a train at Strasburg, and took a tedi- 
ous carriage ride to view a certain famous bridge of 
boats, which we had the melancholy satisfaction of 
seeing equally well from the cars, on continuing our 
journey. This trifiing annoyance, however, was not 
to be compared to the gloom that settled down upon 
us when, on arriving at Frankfort and repairing in 
a body to the residence of Mrs. Banger, we were in- 
formed by her British housekeeper that my wife's friend 
had started for America two days before. 

“Which it was dreadful news, ma'am, from Mr. 
Banger took ‘er hoff so suddent,” the woman went 
on to explain. ‘* Won’t you walk hin hand rest your- 
selves ?” 

We did walk in, cherishing the hope that some of the 
many facts relating to Katzendorf we had counted on 
learning during this call might have been left for us in 
the shape of note or message; but it soon transptred 
that Mrs. Banger’s agitation over her bad news must 
have banished all thoughts of her friends, the Scud- 
wavs, from her mind. 

We reached Katzendorf late the next afternoon, and 
by dint of repeating, as distinctly as I could, the name 
Punipenschwengel to every uniformed Herr about the 
station, I finally succeeded in having ourselves trans- 
ported, bag and baggage, to our new home. 

The house itself turned out to be rather a weather- 
beaten little structure, standing on the outskirts of the 
town, in the midst of a tiny garden. But there was a 
magnificent view of an old fortress on a hill to be had 
from the back windows, and when I discovered that the 
stout mddchen Frau Pumpenschwengel had left for 
us had a neat little supper ready on our arrival, I felt 
the same dreamy sort of satisfaction I could fancy my- 
self to experience should I chance to visit one of the 
planets and find that ‘‘mine host” had placed a pair of 
slippers beside the fire to warm for me. 

** Now, Arthur,” I began that evening, calling my 
twelve-year-old son to my side, ‘‘ hurry up and absorb, 
I propose that for the present our excellent maid-servant 
be known among us as ‘the household fairy ;’ but, for 
the sake of brevity, 1 should like you to find out her 
Christian name as soon as possible. Besides, in case 
your mother should wish to give any orders—” 

‘‘Laurence,” here interrupted my wife, ‘will you 
kindly refrain from alluding to anything so prosaic as 
order-giving ? I am at present in a charmingly beatific 
state, for my meals are served to me without the neces- 
sity of my giving the slightest thought to them before 
hand, and still I am living neither in boarding-house 
nor hotel.” 

Later in the evening 1 beckoned “the fairy ” into the 


dining-room, and, taking a handful of marks from my 
pocket, I gave them to her, at the same time pointing 
suggestively first at the table and then down my throat. 
Whether the girl comprehended this pantomime or not, 
certain it is that we continued to be served to our entire 
satisfaction. 

“IT am afraid it is too delightfu: to last,” my wife 
remarked, when we had been Katzendorfers for a week, 
and during that period had lived on the fat, fruit, 
and fresh vegetables of the land, and never once been 
troubled as to the which, where, or how of selection, 
purchase, or preparation. 

Arthur's slowness in absorbing German was the only 
disappointment our new life had given us. Yet even this 
carried with it its consolations, for as soon as our son 
had progressed sufficiently far in the process to inter- 
pret, would not the charm of our helplessness be gone ? 
Reflecting thus, I did not chide the boy for his back 
wardness, merely took pains that our dally walks should 
carry us into that quarter of the town where we would 
be most likely to overhear the conversation of the chil. 
dren on their way home from school. 

On one occasion our tramp had extended Itself into a 
longer one than usual, and it was nearly tea time when 
we got back. As we neared the gate, I observed a 
party of six issuing from the house, all of them talking 
and laughing with exceeding animation. Who could 
they be? I was positive that my wife had made no 
acquaintances among the townspeople, as indeed, how 
could she? So I decided that they must be friends of 
the Pumpenschwengels, and we exchanged polite salutes 
on passing. 

“* Ah, I perceive you have had callers, Albertina,” | 
remarked, humorously, as I entered the dining-room. 
My wife was sitting by the window, plying her embroi 
dery needle with unwonted swiftness. She now drop 
ped the work in her lap, and, looking up, answered 
almost sternly, ‘‘ Callers, Laurence ? They were simply 
the rudest people I have ever seen in any country.” 
Thereupon my wife suddenly shut her lips tightly 
together again, and resumed her work with the same 
frantic eagerness. 

** Well, my dear,” I began, as soon as I had recovered 
from my amazement at this outburst, ‘‘ you probably 
fail to consider—” 

Not at all, Laurence,” interposed Albertina. Wait 
till you hear.” 

Arthur had gone upstairs to brush his heir, and Mrs. 
Janderby had just come down. The sinking sun sent 
its crimson glow in through the window, {Illuminating 
in its path the party of six as they slowly wended their 
way toward the fortress. 

** Tt was about a quarter of an hour ago,” went on my 
wife, as she rolled her embroidery up in a handker 
chief. ‘‘ Mother and I were both upstairs. I was 
just finishing ‘The Princess’ when I heard the tramp 
of feet on our front porch. I thought of course it was 
you and Arthur, so when the door opened a few minutes 
later, I looked up from my book toask how far you had 
been, and—there stood those six persons, crowding one 
upon another, and al! staring in at me with most extreme 
self-possession. For the first second or two I was so 
astounded that I simply sat still and stared back, with. 
out trying to account for their presence. Then it oc. 
curred to me that they were probably friends of the 
Pumpenschwengels, who had not heard of their depart. 
ure, and that this unannounced method of presenting 
themselves might be a custom peculiar to the country. 
So I rose from my chair and began to explain about 
Mrs. Pumpenschwengel’s being in Russia. I thought 
that when they heard my English they would certainly 
apologize and withdraw. Well, the man who seemed 
to be the head of the family did say something, and 
then they all walked on down the hall and straight into 
mother’s room, without so much as knocking.” 

“But why did you not stop them, Albertina ?” I ex- 
claimed at this point. ‘‘Such unwarrantable intrusion 
should not—” and here I paused. I had forgotten the 
Tower of Babel incident. 

** Stop them ?” echoed my wife. ‘‘ What could I do, 
or say rather ? To be sure, as far as doing is concerned, | 
might have pulled the gentlemen back by their coat- 
sleeves and the ladies by their shawls, but under the 
circumstances I did not feel like resorting to force.” 

** But how did you finally get them out of the house ?” 
I inquired then. 

“We could not get them out,” replied my wife, with 
severe emphasis. ‘‘ After they had opened every door 
upstairs, they condescended to come down and leave of 
their own accord.” 

** And where was ‘the fairy’ all this time ?” I went 
on, a8 that handmalden entered with the tea. 

** Oh, she had gone to get something for supper,” was 
the answer. ‘‘She came in by the back door just as 
they went out at the front.” 

I said no more then, but while we were at the table a 
possible solution of the mystery flashed over me. 

“ Albertina,” I began, as I passed my cup for another 
lump of sugar, ‘‘I think I can explain why those 
people acted so strangely this afternoon. Mrs. Pum- 
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penschwengel probably sent them to look for some 
article she either wishes them to send her or take charge 
of.” 

‘‘ But do you think {ft was necessary for more than 
one or two to come for the purpose, Mr. Scudway ?” 
observed my mother-in law gravely. 

‘* No, I do not,” I could but reply in truth. I then 
hastened to drop the subject, feeling that the serpent 
had entered our garden of bliss, for after this we could 
no more experience the daring delight of leaving our 
front door unlocked a!! day long. 

As may be imagined, my anxiety for Arthur's ad- 
vancement {n the absorbing process was now material. 
ly increased, and when one day at dinner he shook his 
head and told “ the fairy” ‘‘ Nein,” when she offered 
him cheese (which he detests), I felt much encouraged. 
This occurred a week or so after our ‘‘ surprise party,” 
which latter incident had begun to fade from our 
memory, when a second {Invasion served most vividly to 
recall it. 

Being somewhat of an amateur carpenter, [ was at 
work one morning nailing fresh boards to the flooring 
of a rather dilapidated summer-house that stood in one 
corner of our little domsin. The rest of the family had 
gone for a walk in the Hofgarten, and, suddenly hearing 
the gate-latch click, I glanced up, supposing they had 
returned. But the only person to be seen was a gentle- 
man carrying a sun umb: ella and a book. 

He had entered the garden, and was walking up the 
path tothe house. I paused in my work to watch his 
movements, for my suspicions had been instantly 
aroused. He ascended the front steps, tried the door, 
and, finding it locked, turned his attention to the win- 
dow at his left. He merely glanced in, however, and 
then hurried off. 

I resumed my hammering, and was congratulating 
myself on the fact that our forethought in barring the 
doors had undoubtedly saved us from the depredations 
of some unique German burglar, when the sound of 
talk and laughter caused me to look up again, to behold 
my friend of the sun umbrella approaching once more, 
beckoning after him another gentleman and three ladies ! 
I stood as if petrified as I saw them all file in at the 
gate, walk up to the porch, and, by turns and amid 
much merriment, follow their leader inte the house 
through the parlor window. Then I dropped my tools 
and hastened to the defense of my castle. 

By means of a tremendous double-rap on the door, I 
summoned ‘‘ the fairy” to my aid, and, pointing to the 
vanishing legs of the second gentleman of the party, 
now on their way upstairs, I enjoined her, by gestures 
more forcible than elegant, to put a stop to this high- 
handed proceeding. The mddchen nodded her yellow 
head vigorously, and then followed me to the upper floor. 
Yes, there they all were, justas I had anticipated, on the 
point of entering Mrs. Janderby’s apartment, 

‘* Tell them to leave instantly,” | thundered to ‘‘ the 
fairy,” and while tre frightened maid-servant was ad- 
dressing the intruders, I paced the hall with knitted 
brow and offended majesty in every stride. 

Of course I could not tell exactly what the girl said, 
but her words had the effect of causing the strangers to 
retreat from my mother-inlaw’s room in dignified 
silence, casting glum looks towards myself as they 
faced me in descending the stairs. I could see that our 
servant was very anxious to tell me something, but this 
of course under the circumstances was impossible. 

After this second interruption {t required a longer 
period to restore complete tranquillity to our German 
paradise ; but as the weeks went by and no further siege 
was laid to our bedchambers, our former utter peaceful. 
ness once more wrapped us in its welcome folds. 

Arthur, meanwhile, had taken several forward strides 
in the language, and vas now enabled, by means of 
speech and signs combined, to have himself served by 
‘the fairy” with bread, butter, coffee, and cake. 

Matters were in this delightfully restful and pleasingly 
progressive state when, one morning, as I preceded the 
others downstairs to our late breakfast, I was startled 
by a succession of raps on the front door. 

Mindful of former experiences, I hastened to recon- 
noiter through the slats of the parlor shutters, and dis- 
covered, to my horror, that our stoop was occupled by 
some ten or a dozen people, all clamoring for admit- 
tance. 

I waved “‘ the fairy ” back when she came in from the 
kitchen to answer the knock, and then, opening one of 
the shutters, thrust out my head and shook it decidedly, 
at the same time pointing to the gate. The crowd, 
however, seemed loath to disperse, and suddenly a dread. 
ful suspicion crossed my mind. 

Could these persons be impatient creditors, Katzendorf 
shopkeepers, come to dun us? But | had always 
promptly paid cash to the full amount of the figures on 
every bill ‘‘the fairy” had presented to me, and had 
preserved the receipts for the same. Besides, there were 
as many women as men in the throng, and | was certain 
that neither my wife nur her mother had done any femi- 
nine shopping in the place. 

By this time the two ladies had come down, and their 


faces puled with apprehension as they listened to the 
incessant rappings on the door. 

‘“T'll just step out through the window and express 
my sentiments at close uarters and in very forcible 
English,” I finally exclaimed, finding that my signals 

ere without avail. 

‘* Wait,” cried Mrs. Janderby, and, hurrying into the 
hall, she speedily returned with her own bulky cotton 
umbrella, which she begged I would carry as a weapon 
of defense. 

Instructing Arthur to instantly close the shutters 
behind me. I stepped out on the porch, and, making use 
of my mother-in-law’s umbrella as a ‘‘pointer,” delivered 
myself of the following little speech: ‘‘ There, ladies 
and gentlemen, is the gate, and I respectfully request 
that yon vacate these premises at once, and permit an 
unoffending American family to eat breakfast in peace. 
I have small hope that you can understand my words ; 
but if my tnability to speak your tongue fails to arouse 
your compassion, | commend to your earnest consider- 
ation this tableau.” 

I thereupon struck an attitude, with the umbrella still 
pointing steadfastly down the path, and my free fist 
clinched suggestively. 

A murmuring now arose among the ranks of the 
invaders, and some began a retreat. The res’ split up 
into groups of two or three for conference, and pres 
ently a short, fat little man, with yellow hair and gold. 
rimmed spectacles, stepped forward, and | saw that he 
was about to reply to me. 

‘* We wish, mine sir,” he began, and on hearing these 
four words of English my heart beat high with hope. 

‘* At last,” I said to myself, ‘‘ at last the mystery is to 
be explained,” and impetuously | rushed to meet the fat 
little man half way. 

Alas | my intentions were misconcelved. Mrs. Jan- 
derby’s umbrella being still in my grasp, I can easily 
imagine how my sudden movement might be Interpreted 
as partaking of a belligerent character. 

To my dismay, the little man turned and fled, the 
others after him. I followed them as far as the gate, 
and then, realizing that pursuit only added to the evi- 
dence favoring my sinister desigus, | stopped short, and, 
wiping the prespiration from my brow, returned slowly 
to the parlor, to be received with acclamations by a 
family blindly proud of their champion’s victory. 

But ‘ Oh, what a miserable blunderer | am !” was my 
disconsolate murmur, as we sat down to the breakfast- 
table. ‘I have frightened away probably the only per- 
son in the town who could enlighten us on the subject 
of our curious persecution. These persistent callers 
cannot be burglars, nor creditors, nor—who can they 
be ?”” 

I emphasized the last clause by bringing my right 
hand down heavily on the arm of my chair; and I could 
not help noticing that my wife and mother-in law 
exchanged nervous glances. I believe they were 
actually beginning to fear for my reason. 

‘‘Oh, papa, look ; here come some more!’ Arthur 
sprang up from the table and ran to the window. 

I followed, gazed, and saw another throng of Teutons 
swarming in at the gate. Maddened, reckless, | was 
about to spring out at them, wben Albertina caught me 
by the arm and implored me to remain indoors. 

‘‘ They may have come here to arrest you,” she fal- 
tered. ‘‘ Remember your seeming threat against the life 
of the little fat man. Arthur, pull down all the shades. 
We'll let them rap and pry as much as they choose. 
Luckily, our larder happens to be in good condition to 
stand a siege.” 

My wife’s fuce was flushed, and her eyes flashed ; but, 
amid the succession of knocks that now resounded on 
our door, she remained otherwise calm, and entered on 
a discussion of Fall plans with much animation, 

What a morning we parsed! Catching Albertina’s 
spirit, | played game after game of checkers with her, 
and was seemingly deaf to the constant rappings, 
heavy and light, that fell upon the door, as weil as to 
the fumblings at shutter-fastenings and the shouts that 
were now and then sent up from the garden. 

Arthur aad his grandmother had disappeared together 
immediately after breakfast, as indeed they had been in 
the habit of doing of late, and on going at noon to an 
unused room upstairs to get a good view of the enemy, 
I came upon them there, busy with dictionary and 
grammar. 

‘* Learning by absorption is too slow a process, Mr 
Scudway,” explained Mrs. Janderby, in answer to my 
look of amazement. ‘All things considered, I[ feel 
that we ought to provide ourselves with an Interpreter 
as speedily as possible.” 

‘ You are right,” I responded, and tuen we all went 
down to dinner. 

The afternoon passed in much the same fashion as 
the morning, in so far as the continual coming and going 
of our foes was concerned. The incessant knocking 
grew to be an intolerable annoyance, and before three 
o'clock Albertina was prostrated with one of her sick 
headaches, leaving me to rave at my inability to put a 
stop to the cause of it. I was standing disconsolately 


by the window of our bedchamber, looking down at 
the groups scattered about the grounds, when my atten- 
tion was attracted to three soldiers, who hid just 
marched {n atthe gate. [ saw them disappear around 
the corner of the house fn the direction of the kitchen 
door, and felt instinctively that new and more serious 
complications were at hand. 

I was therefore not very much astonished when, 
about five minutes later, ‘‘ the fairy” appeared with un- 
mistakable signs of distress depicted on her ruddy 
countenance. She wrung her hands, wept, and pointed 
to the stairway, up which [ now perceived the soldiery 
to be advancing with martial tread. Albertina heard 
the clank of swords, and sprang from the lounge to 
throw her arms around me in fashion of protection. 

Then I lifted up my volce and called, ‘‘ Arthur, 
Arthur !” 

The boy and his grandmother, grammar and diction- 
ary in hand, entcred by one door, just as the squad of 
military appeared at the other. 

‘* See if you can find out what these gentlemen want, 
Arthur,” I said, although with but little hope that he 
would be able to help us. 

But the boy gave me a reassuring smile, and, with a 
last look at the dictionary, took a step toward the soldier 
wearing the most resplendent uniform, and in his hizh 
treble thus began: ‘‘ Mein Ilcrr, was wiinschen,” and so 
forth. His mother and I stared and listened with utter 
amazement. We had never known before that our son 
could speak a connected German sentence. 

Ah, now he hesitates; but his grandmother is ready 
with the dictionary. She holds it open for him, while 
he rapidly turns the leaves and searches for the 
word he wants. Having found it, he boldly adds {t to 
what he has already said, and proceeds. Presently he 
pauses on a rising inflection, and almost breathlessly we 
await the officer's reply. 

The latter begins volubly, but Arthur at once Iinter- 
rupts him, evidently to insist on his speaking more 
slowly. The servant of the Kaiser accommodatingly 
complies and starts afresh, to be stopped again as sooa 
as he makes use of a word which Arthur fiads it neces- 
sary to look up. 

‘* Albertina,” [ whispered, ‘‘ our son fs a genius.” 

“So is his grandmother,” added my wife, with fillal 
constancy. ‘‘ I have felt all along that those two have 
been getting up some surprise for us.” 

‘* Hooray !” here broke forth Arthur. 

He dropped the fat dictionary on the floor with a 
startling thud, and, running over to us, proceeded ta 
great excitement to make known the results of his in- 
vestigations, 

** The reason,” he fairly shouted, ‘‘ the reason why all 
tnese people keep bothering us is because this house Is 
where some awfully famous German poet was born, 
and this is hishundredth birthday !’ 

‘*Oh, Laurence,” exclaimed Albertina, almost with 
tears in her eyes, “‘ how cruel in us to have robbed these 
poor souls of their centennial !” 

My wife, | may here state, is a oative of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

** To be sure it fs,” I cried. 
house to them at once, fairly. 
and do it myself. 
the officer.” 

But my son's lingual accomplishments had, it seemed, 
exhausted themselves, so it was left for my ‘‘ actions to 
speak louder than words,” to quote from the copy book. 

However, these appeared to be fully comprehended by 
our military friends, who took their smiling departure 
the instant [ had opened the front door and beckoned 
the poetical populace within. 

The poor, patient creatures were very grateful, and 
comported themselves with the utmost circumspection. 
Ason two previous occasions, my muther-in law's apart- 
ment seemed possessed with the strongest attractivas, 
from which fact we decided that it must be the very 
room in which the “‘ great unknown” was born. We 
** received ” until seven o'clock, at which hour the last 
of the pilgrims to the Pumpenschwengel shrine took 
his leave, nor were we troubled again by any of his 
kind during the remainder of our stay tn Katzendorf. 

Arthur's progress in the acquirement of the languave 
from that eventful afterad0n was something extraordi- 
nary, and before September he was enabled to acqualat 
us with the two following ftems, ascertained from 
Gretchen, ‘‘ the fairy:” Frau Pumpenschwengel was a 
lineal descendant of the great poet, and had always 
been delighted to exhibit the house to his admiring 
readers. 

Shortly after this my wife received a letter from Mrs. 
Banger, in which she apologized for her absence aad 
long silence, and then proceeded to give an account of 
the historic {nterest attached to our cottage. 

‘* This,” she added, *‘is one of the things [ intended 
telling you about, had [ seea you io Frankfort.” 

[f she could have done so, this story would never 
have been written, nor would Arthur have had the ben- 
efit of the strong incentive to study furnished by ‘‘ our 
hired mystery.” 


Throw open the whole 
But, stop! Lil go down 
Arthur, please explain everything to 
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PLAN OF WORK FOR A CHILD SIX 
YEARS OLD. 

By Fannie E. Scuwep.en, 
ETAIN as much of the material as still seems fas- 
cinating to you and your child. The new material 
isthe fifth gift—cutting and pasting, and equilateral, 

right scalene, and obtuse isosceles triangles. 

Preserve your child from hearing newspaper readings. 
Have a cheerful ending to your stories. Avold giving the 
impression of revenge instead of just punishment. In 
* The Three Little Pigs,” the wolf brings about his own 
death. For ‘‘Red Riding-Hood” and ‘‘The Seven 
Kids” I prefer the version in which the wolf is cut 
open and the swallowed victims jump out, happy at 
thcir resurrection ; stones arethen put into the wolf, and 
when he wakens and wants to take a drink, the welcht 
of the stones draws him down into the well. Your 
child may, however, prefer real stories about bears, 
wolves, lions, and horses. He may enjoy listening to 
“ Androclus and the Lion.” Most boys like the story of 
‘*The Gray Horse :” 

Once upon a time a man was obliged to go far, far 
away into the country. Where he lived there were no 
cars and no stages, and the roads were rather poor, so he 
preferred to ride his gray horse. It was winter-time 
and as he came home at night through the woods he 
heard howling, and he saw the shining eyes of the 
wolves that were close up to him. He knew the wolves 
were hungry and wanted to eat him up, so he sald to 
bis horse, ‘ Now run just as fast as you can, und save me 
from those wolves; if you do that I will always bea 
g 0d friend to you.’ And the horse ran like lightning ; 
he ran so fast that the wolves could not follow. And 
wasn’t the man happy to come home to his dear wife and 
children! ‘ Now my dear horse will always have good 
stabling, and I will never part with him, for to-night he 
saved my life,’ said the man. But the horse had caught 
cold ; he became biind and laine. And when one year 
had gone by, the man did not give him any more oats, 
and after another year he said, ‘I don’t think 1 want to 
take care of this blind and lame horse; I can use the 
stable for my new horse that I want to buy.’ So one 
stormy night—the snow was on the ground, and it was 
dark, and no one could see him—he opened the stable 
door and sent the poor horse away. ‘The poor horse 
floundered in the deep snow, sriflling about for some- 
thing to eat, and feeling his way, hoping to find an open 
door, so he could tind shelter for this stormy night. At 
last he came to an open door and walked into a big hall. 
He had got into the big house with the bell high up in 
the steeple. A rope was attached to the bell and came 
down to the floor of the hall. If any one was in trouble 
he would go to the big house and pull the rope, then all 
the people of the village came and helped him. Now 
the poor bilnd horse walked about and sniffed for some 
hay or oats, and when he came to the rope he began 
pulling away at it. The harder he pulled the louder the 
bell rang. When the people heard the bell they said, 
‘Some one must be in trouble ; we must put on our over- 
coats and our rubber boots, and see what we can do to 
help.’ Soal! came to the big house ; the man came, too, 
who owned the horse, The other men said, ‘ For shame ! 
Isn't that the good horse that saved your life? Had 
you not promised to keep him and take good care of 
him ? ‘They made him take home the horse and give 
him a comfortable stable and plenty to eat.” 

Your boy may also be interested to hear little stories 
about how the bees and ants live. There are many in- 
teresting anecdotes about birds. All children love to 
hear of the little insects that do errands for the flowers, 
carrying yellow dust to the neighbors; and how 
the flowers wave their colored handkerchiefs, saying, 
‘Come in; breakfast is ready.” 

As life is too short to allow of enjoying and knowing 
all things, we must acquire the habit of distinguishing 
the essential from the non-essential. We are also easily 
overwhelmed by circumstances, because we are unable 
to analyze them quickly into their essential or compo- 
nent parts. The development of the faculty for analysis 
is the last step we take in the kindergarten. 

In drawing, you might develop it somewhat in this 
fashion : your child has received a birthday card, and {s 
anxious to copy it. A bird is sitting on the brani a of 
an apple tree, all in bloom; butterflies sr- | overing 
about. Three forms are prominent—the «val of the 
bird, the trlangle of the butterfly wings, and the penta- 
gon for the five-petaled apple blossom. Have him draw 
these forms in right proportion, and then leave him to 
work out the rest for himself. 

Weavinc.—Invent more elaborate patterns. In your 
inventions do not choose patterns where some stripe are 
loose or where the strips will slide under one another. 


1 Nos. I., IL, IIL, and 1V. appeared in the issues of The Chris- : 


tian Union for April 30, May 7, 14, and July 9, 1885, 


We would not select fabrics that are woven in this fash- 
ion, knowing they will not wear. Do not choose strips 
narrower than one-quarter inch. 

Folding. 

Crease square paper to form two oblongs. 

Place the paper with crease running horizontally. 

Fold lower right corner to touch crease, and let the 
new crease extend to the lower left corner. 

Fold the upper left corner to horizontal crease, and ex- 
tend new crease to upper right corner. 

Fold the right side over as far as lower. 

Fold the left side over as far as upper. 

Double the rhomb to produce an obtuse isosceles tri- 
anzyle. 

Double this triangle to produce a right scalene trian- 
gle. 

Double the rhomb to produce an equilateral triangle. 

Fold both acute angles of the rhomb to the center to 
produce a hexagon. 

Illustrate each figure by additions in drawing or past- 
ing. (se several figures for a comb'nation figure. 

TavLets.—Test the correctness of impressions made 
in folding by asking your child to make the same forms 
and combinations with his square and triangular tab- 
lets. 

Teach analysis by asking him to divide his hexagon 
made of six equilateral triangles into two trapezoids, two 
rhombs, and two triangles, etc. Let him decompose 
other figures built up with any of the tablets. 

Let him count the number of tablets used in each 
form. 

Divide the forms into halves, thirds, quarters, etc. 

Lead him to increase or decrease squares by adding to 
or taking away from two directions. 

Tuk Firru Girr.—1. Divide the whole cube into two, 
three, four, and six equal parts. 

2. Of two half cubes make a cube, triangular prism, 
rhomboidal prism. Of 8 cubes, 6 half cubes, and 4 
quarter cubes form a hexagonal prism 2 inches high. 
Divide it one way, 2 pentagonal prisms; divide another 
way, 2 trapezoidal prisms; divide to have 4 square 
prisms, 1 large triangular prism, and 2 smaller ones. 

8. Butld up cubes by addition to three directions. [De- 
crease cube. Count the blocks required for each size. 

4. Dictate for objects. Do not work yourself while 
dictating. 

The top layer of the cube, when taken from the 
box, must show whole cubes in the first row, quarter 
cubes in the second row, half cubes in third and back 
row. 

‘‘Take away the half and quarter cubes. Move the 
row of whole cubes one inch back. Take three half 
cubes and place them before the row of whole cubes, 
resting on one of their square surfaces, the oblong sur- 
face slanting down toward you. Take three more half 
cubes and fit them at the back of the row of whole cubes. 
Form acube of four quarter cubes,and place it on the 
middle one of the row of whole cubes, Take two quarter 
cubes, put these to elther side of the cube last placed, the 
triangular faces touching the cube. Putonequarter cube 
on the cube to make ft look like a chimney. One cube 
made of quarter cubes can be placed before the house 
to look like a porch, and the remaining quarter placed 
on that, so the rain can run off on either side.” 

This house could be changed into a barn and out- 
houses, a train of cars, a wagon, furniture, a village. 
Your child will teach you simple and exact terms for 
dictation, if you work strictly by his directions, and not 
substitute what you think he meant for what he actually 
said. 

CoTTine Pastinc.—1,. With a pair of scissors, 
rounded at the points, cut outdrawings and paste neatly 
into a scrap-book. (It is always preferable to have the 
child do the work ali alone, though the result is not as 
neat in appearance. ) 

2. Some of the foldings can be undone and the creases 
cut. The different pieces must be pasted in their places 
to form the equare, or any figure your child chooses to 
form with them. No piece may be thrown away, for fear 
of teaching the child to be wasteful. 

3. A square or circular piece of paper may be folded 
four, six, oreight fold. Cut through the middle of this, 
and paste the little pleces to form a symmetrical figure. 
For your next figures cut through the middle fn other 
directions, and paste each result. Cut off one-third or 
one-fourth of your four, six, or eight fold paper. Make 
two or more cuts. 

4. If your child is particularly skillful in cutting, he 
may be able to cut any of the geometrical forms which 
he has traced in drawing, and cut characteristic addi- 
tions separately or with the forms. I would certainly 
encourage him to cut in paper anything he sees. 

Bear in mind that Froebel desires to impress the child 
with the fact that all things in creation are vitally united, 
and that all are expressing union with God. We find 
contradictions only in transition states. In your teach- 
ing, therefore, you will avoid apparent contradictions 
by not introducing subjects that do not connect directly 
with your past lessons, or by starting a line of thought 
the end of which you cannot foresee. 


ABOUT COFFEE. 
By S. H. G. 


$4 HAT we buy is never roasted enough,” said 

a famous housekeeper to me once, when I 
asked her why my coffee, made in the same way, never 
equaled hers. So, following her directions the next 
morning, I put the coffee, before crinding, into a spider, 
and, stirring it over the fire, heated it a few minutes— 
not more than five—till it browned one shade more. It 
was richer that morning without an egg than the day 
before with one. As this process brings out ali the 
flavor of the berry, it takes less in quantity to give that 
color of clear, bright brandy which every housekeeper 
delights in. 

When coffee is made in a biggin, or ‘‘ French coffee- 
pot,” it should not only be re-roasted, but it should be 
poured through the filter twice. Otherwise it {s apt, 
unless allowed to stand a long time before decanting, to 
have a raw taste and a palecolor. This I got from the 
celebrated Soyer. He says, after the boiling water has 
all passed through the coffee once, pour it out into a 


‘saucepin or @ quart, let it boil up once, then pour it 


back again into the filter as the first time. As you can 
pour in but a little at a t!me, be sure and keep the 
water at the boiling point all the time, but never let it 
boil in the coffee-pot itself, for it will be sure to be 
muddy. 

Very few poople make good chocolate. -It is a waste 
of time to grate it, and it hurts the taste. It is not 
necessary even to break it. Put it in a bowl, set on the 
back of the range or over the tea-kettle, with half a cup 
of boiling water added, and let it melt. Then stir till a 
smooth paste. Have equal quantities of milk und water 
in an open saucepan. When boiling hard—‘ gallop- 
ing,’ as our cook at the cooking school used to say—add 
gradually the paste, and boil five minutes stirring all 
the time. Swecten while boiling. Serve as soon as pos- 
sible, with a spoonful of whipped cream on the top of 
each cupful, and you bave a drink fit forthe gods. A 
French lady, when asked why her chocolate wus 80 ex- 
quisitely smooth and delicate, sxid {t was because she 
always prepured the paste the night before. I always 
follow her rule so far as to let it stand to melt in a warm 
place several hours before making it. For ‘‘ company 
chocolate, allow to one pint of milk and one pint of 
water one oblong of the sweet vanilla chocolate and one 
square and a half of plain chocolate, Baker's or Webb's. 


FROM A “SHUT IN.” 


N invalid writing to the ‘‘ Open Window” says 
‘Horace Mann said, ‘However merciful God 
may have Leen in providing a vicarious atonement for 
moral sins, he provides none for physical sins. If one 
sins against his head or his lungs or his stomach, he 
must bear the penalty in his own body ;’ and the aveng- 
ing Nemesis visits these sins upon the children, the 
family, and the friends of the sick. We know how 
great an influence the mind may have over the body ; 
and a reasonable courage and an indomitable determ!- 
nation, if we cannot be lively, to be as lively as we can, 
keeps us from being too sore a burden, and, more than 
that, has a reflex action on our own spirits. A vigorous, 
conscious effort on our own partis a great remedial 
agency, promoting the helpful influence of medication. 
If, then, Horace Mann’s pregnant words given above 
are true, they should make invalids especially humble. 
Invalidism, as is not infrequently the case, is the result 
of known, conscious violation of God's laws. We say 
violation of God's laws, for these laws are as certainly 
written on the fleshly tablets of our bodies as the ten 
commandments were written on tables of stone, and 
the willful violation of his physical laws is no less a sin 
than violation of his moral law.” 


WEDDINGS. 


OCIETY life is beginning to throb with the excite. 
ment of attending the usual autumnal weddings. 
Two notable weddings occurred last week ; that of ex- 
Governor English, of Connecticut, who was very quletly 
married to a Southern lady, at the house of a friend of 
the bride’s in New York. The wedding dress was of 
cloth and velvet, and a princess bonnet to match com- 
pleted the costume. The house was beautifully deco. 
rated with flowers ; the wedding breakfast was served at 
Delmonico’s ; the table was also elaborately decorated 
with roses. Atevery plate wus a bouquet of roses and 
lilies of the valley. 

At Newport, R. I, on the same day, Mr. William 
Watts Sherman and Miss Carter-Brown were married. 
The wedding took place at the residence of the bride's 
mother, which was most elegantly adorned for the 
occasion. The most striking object of decoration was a 
floral temple at the end of the drawing-room, where the 
wall curves out and forms the bay window. A dome 
of glowing colors curved upward to the ceiling. With- 
in its circumference of forty-five feet the decorator 


| wove together sixteen panels, thatched externally with 
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bright-hued leaves, while within dark green moss tufts 
contrasted finely with the maroon tints of rupicola 
sprays and the many-colored tracings of orchids and 
golden-rod. High above swung a large floral wedding 
bell, surrounded by a chime of budding orchids of many 
hues. A floral arch spanned the entrance and sustained 
garlands of rare flowers, rose clusters, aad colored vines. 
From the top of the dome a deep fringe of flowers ran 
around thecelling, with trailing vines, which feil about 
the mirrors and paintings and bid the lintels and case- 
ments. Conspicuous was a large floral plaque over the 
desk where the contract was signed. The light finish of 
the walls and furnishing harmonized with the silvery 
leaves forming the background to the figures of a lovers’ 
knot worked in Scotch thistles, and monograms of the 
bridal couple worked in the crimson pctals of the 
attemanthera. Pink and white Japanese hats filled with 
colored wild peas and fan palm leaves with clusters of 
flowers hung from the walls and fixtures. Al] the door- 
ways seemed fairy bowers. The wedding dress was 
one of Worth’s most exyulsite designs, made of white 
silk and point Venetian lace ; the veil, of the same lace, 
was held in place by diamond clasps. Nelther of these 
brides were attended by bridesmaids, and tuis would seem 
to Indicate a change from last year’s fashion, when one 
New York bride was attended at her wedding by ten 
young ladies, and an Engilsh bride by sixteen. 
THE SHIRTMAKERS. 
OMEN’S wages is a subject that fs growing 
more interesting every year, and women who 
are not wage-earners should give the subject thoughtful 
consideration and use their Influence, little or great, to 
bring about a fair and right adjustment between women 
and their employers. On Tuesday of the past week the 
women employed by a prominent shirt manufacturer of 
New York as shirt finishers struck against a reduction. 
The firm notified them that they would receive ninety 
four cents for finishing one dozen shirts; the former 
price paid was #1 24 per dozen ; each shirt has fourteen 
button-holes. (ne of the strikers said that at the rate 
of £1.24 per dozen she could earn sir/y tivo cents per day. 
At ninety-five cents per dozen she could only earn forty- 
seren cents per day. An advertisement that appeared 
in one of the New York daily papers last week reads as 
follows : 

‘Fifty operators wanted to stitch fine white shirts, $8 per 
week salary ; a written contract from a responsible firm to 
each operator for one year, new machines, fine workrooms, 
steam power: all the best improvements. Each operator 
must stitch four dozen shirts weekly, single-row stitching, 
but finest work ; trimmings all made. Any operator who 
makes less than four dozen per week wil! forfeit contract. 
A fair operator can do four dozen with ease. Experts can 
do from tive to six dozen, and will be paid accordingly. 
Factory will open November 1, 18S. Applications received 
now. None need apply unless thoroughly competent and 
able to give good references.’’ 

A little arithmetic will show that the operator will 
receive, if able to make the required number of shirts 
per diem, sixteen and a fraction cents per shirt. 

Every time a shirt is bought at so low a price as to be 
thought ‘‘a bargain,” let the purchaser stop and ask the 
question, ‘‘Am I my sister's keeper?” For one thing 
is positive : the manufacturer is bound to get the highest 
profit possible. He will force the profit from the wages 
of the worker. 


KITCHEN EXPERIMENTS. 


© much fs said in these times about the adulterations 
S of foods that any simple experiment that can be 
tried by the mistress of the home is welcomed. Flour, 
we are told, is toan alarming extent adulterated with 
alum. The following test will always reveal its pres- 
ence : Ona portion of adulterated flour being placed in 
a small quantity of chloroform, the flour floats, while 
the alum or other mineral matter sinks to the bottom. 
So, also, in a similar way, alum in bread may be in- 
stantly detected by placing a smail plece of the suspected 
loaf in a solution of logwood and ammonia, the bread 
turning blue !f any alum be contained in it. 

Few housekeepers know how the use of ammonia 
lightens the work in the kitchen. It is cheaper than 
soap, and cleans everything it touches. A New England 
housewife says: 

‘*A few drops in a kettle that is hard to clean makes 
grease and stickiness fade away, and robs the work of all 
its terrors. Let it stand ten minutes before attempting to 
scrape off, and everything will be clean. It cleans the sink 
and penetrates into the drain-pipe. Spots, inger-marks on 
paint, disappear under its magical influence, and it is 
equally effective on the flooring cloth, though it must be 
used with care on the latter, or it will injare the polish. 
There is nothing to equa! it in cleaning the silverware, and 
it gives a higher polish, and keeps clean longer, than any- 
thing else. If the silver be only slightly tarnished, put two 
tablespoonfuls of ammonia into a quart of hot water, brush 
the tarnished articles with it, and dry with chamois. If 
badly discolored, they may need a little whiting previous to 
the washing. An old nail-brush goes into the cracks to pol- 
ish and brighten. For fine muslin and delicate lace it is 
invaluable, as it cleans without rubbing the finest fabrics. 


Put a few drops into your sponge-bath in hot weather, and 
you will be astonished at the result, as it imparts coolness 
to the skin. Use it to clean hair brushes, and to wash any 
hair or feathers to be used for beds or pillows. When em- 
ployed in anything that is not especially soiled, use the 
waste water afterward forthe house plants that are ‘taken 
down from their natural position and immersed in the tub 
of water. Ammonia is a fertilizer, and helps to keep 
healthy the plants it nourishes.”’ 

It will remove spots from clothing, using a couple of 
teaspoonsful in a basin of water ; rub the garment to be 
cleaned with a plece of cloth wrung out of the ammonia 
and water. A soiled white nun’s-veiling will come out 
almost as good as new, if carefully cleaned with ammo- 
nia and water. Use white flannel as a cleaning-cloth. 

The cleaning of kerosene lamps is the dread of coun- 
try housekeepers, as well as economical city ones. ‘The 
following direction, if carefully followed, will make 
this dreaded task much easier. Put a few drops of am- 
monia in the water in which the chimneys are cleaned, 
and the smoke and grease immediately disappear. It 
is very vexatious to keep the burners in running order. 
When they get clogged, and will not turn up or down, 
and are covered with soot or gum, do not throw them 
away, but take a little fron kettle, and put in a pint of 
wood-ashes and a «juart of water; put in the burners, 
and set them on the stove, and let them boil five or ten 
minutes ; take them out, and with a soft rag wash them 
clean, and dry them well. They are then as good as new, 
and will do another six months. Itis very little trouble 
to do it, and saves much vexation. 
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RETURNS. 


RS. BLUE had sent her cook out to do the 

marketing, and when she returned she went 

down to see what she had got, and if she had done her 
work properly. 

“ Well, Mary,” she inquired, ‘‘did you get the vege- 
tables 

Yesum.”” 

And the fish ?” 

* Yesum.” 

And the melon 

Yesum.”’ 

** And the groceries ?” 

‘* Yesum.” 

‘There wasn't anything else for you to get, was 
there 

“ Yesum.” 

‘TI guess you must be mistaken ; that’s all I told you 
to get, wasn't 

Yesum.” 

‘* Well, I hope to goodness you haven't been buying 
things you had no business to buy. What else did you 
get ?” and the lady’s voice had an angry «juaver in it. 

“TI got back, mum, that’s all.” 

The lady looked at the load of stuff the girl had 
brought with her, and wondered if sarcasm were 
intended, but she only smiled sweetly.—-[ Merchant 
Traveler. 

In these days the above is siightly exaggerated, for 
storekeepers know that they have comparatively few 
customers, living within walking distance, who expect 
to carry or have their servants carry home their pur- 
chases. Not long since we heard a storekeeper in a 
New England village complain of having to send a boy 
ina horse and wagon a mile with a ten-cent loaf of 
bread. While servants are aot forced to carry home the 
load that the mythical Mrs. Blue’s cook carried, still 
many servants are as \nreasonably treated by the mis- 
tress in the amount of work required to be done by 
them {n a day. Iluman nature varies but little, whether 
living in kitchen or parlor. Thoughtful consideration, 
courtesy, and well-balanced sympathy are as effective in 
moving one woman to a higher moral and spiritual life 
as the other. 


— 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The Editor of thie department will be giad to receive questions, 
suggestions, and experiences for thia column, Anonymous communi- 
cations cannot be noticed. | at 

Five years ago a Rev. Mr. Vaughn, of Pennsylvania, started a 
school for girls in Hickory, N. C.; but it did not prosper. Last 
spring my mother, Mrs. C. V. R. Bonney, was chosen President. 
We have a new corps of teachers; three are Wellesley girls, There 
is no good thorough schoo! for gir!s in this section of North Car- 
olina, and we are very anxious to make this a good school. The 
parents are afraid to send their children to the low country, and 
most of them are too poor. VUur mountain girls are so anxious 
to learn, and come through all kinds of weather, and walk any 
distance : but many are too poor to pay even our low rates of 
tuition ; #183 pays the tuition and board of a scholar in the 
highest class. Tuition, without board, ranges from $15 to $5! 
per year. 

The people of Hickory raised enough money to erect a large 
three-story brick building, but could not furnish it. Last sum- 
mer, after leaving Wellesley, I came South and opened a board. 
ing-house, hoping to earn enough to furnish the bullding. 
With the aid of $100 given by Professor H-—— , of Cambridge, | 
succeeded in almost paying for the furniture of the sleeping- 
rooms and domestic department. We have, however, only 
thirty-six pupils, and In order to help meet the salaries I 
have given up mine, receiving only my board. I am deter- 
wined that this school shall succeed, and am willing to! 
do everything in my power. If some of the Northern ladies 


could see how eager these girls are for an education, and how 
few opportunities they have, 1 am sure some one would wil.ingly 
pay the tultion of some of these girls. 

If you can in any way Interest any one tn behalf of Claremont, 


we shal! be more than obliged. It l« arecular mis-ionary work, 
Any donation witlbe most thankfully re tance? may «ther be 
sent to Vr. I Abernethy, the Treasurer of the Board of Troe 
tees, or to my mother, as manager. Every deliar counts With 
the dear Father's help, I mean to devote my life to mi--ionary 
labor; but, instead of returning to China. I e.pect te remain 


here fora number of years. I feel that earnest teachers are 
greatly nee ie! in the mountain country of North Carolina. Hop- 
ing that you may feel interested In this work, | am 

Respectfully, Euwa C. Bowner, 

This letter comes to us from one for whose character we 
are glad to vouch, and whose work, as she describes it, 
vouches for itself. We hope this picture of a college gradu- 
ate surrendering ber little salary, and working for nothing 
with a heroic enthusiasm, will touch the purse-strings of some 
one who is suppiled with means, but has lacked opportn- 
nity, who will thank The Christian Union for giving him 
this chance to go into a partnership as a silent partner with 
Miss Bonney in establishing and carrying on the Ilickory, 
N. C., school. 

The Woman’s Missionary Society of the First Unton Con- 
gregational Church of Quincy, Ill., furnishes a good sug 
gestion for other societies. It prepares for nine meetings 
during the coming year, and prints a programme of tne 
topics, with the nameof the one who ig to be prepared upon 
that topic. It is so good a model tbat we print it asa 
Hint.” 

October 2—The Indians. 1. Their Present Locality and 
Condition, Mrs. K. 2. The Dakota Mission, Miss 8. 3. 
Schools at Hampton and Carlisle, Miss F. 4. The Future 
of the Indian, Miss K. 

November 5—The Mormons. 1. Rise and Growth, Miss 
A. G. % Condition of Women, Miss |’. 4. Missions and 
Schools, Mrs. C. 4. Government Policy, Mrs. C. 

December 4—The Sandwich Islands. 1. Early Discover 
ers and Character of Natives, Mre. 8S. ~. Introduction and 
Development of Christianity, Miss D. ©. Period of Reac 
tion and Decay, Mrs. 1). 4. Lessons of Present Condition, 
Miss B. 

January 8—Japan. 1. Native Religions, Miss M. B. 2%. 
The Opening in Japan, Miss K. 3. Present Condition of 
our Missions, Miss 8. 4. Status of Women, Mrs. T. 

February 5—China. !. Confucius, Mrs. L. B. 2. Jesuit 
Missions, Mrs. R. 3. Missions of the American board, Miss 
R. 4. Chinese in America, Mrs. C. 

March 5—India. 1. Early Missions, Mrs. D. W. 2 Ex- 
tent and Influence of Caste, Mrs. W. 3. The Work of the 
American Board, Mrs. C. 5. The Preseut Movement of the 
Brahmo Somaj, Mrs. C. H. B. 

April 2—Work amongthe l’oor. |. Former Methods of 
Helping the Poor, Mrs.G. %. The Elberfeld Pian, Mrs. M. 
3. Charity Organization, Mrs. W. 4. Children’s Aid Socie- 
ties and Industrial Schools, Mrs. 8. W. 

May 7—General Survey. !. Woman’s Work for Woman 
at Home, Mrs. Hl. 2 In Foreign Lands, Mrs.G. 3. The 
Origin of the Woman’s Board, Miss A. T. 4. Women as 
Physicians, Mrs. B. 

June 4—Annual Meeting. 

Books of Keference.—‘‘On Missions,”’ by Stanley and 
Max Muller. ‘“* Foreign Missions,’’ by Christlieb. ‘* A Cent- 
ury of Dishonor,” by H. H. ‘“ Lessons from the Ilawaiian 
Islands,” by General Armstrong. ‘ Unbeaten Tracks,” by 
Mise Bird. ‘“ The Middle Kingdom,” by 8. Wells Williams, 
‘Life of Lord Lawrence.”’ Anderson’s Missions of the 
American Board.” Life and Light.”’ * The Missionary 
Herald.”’ 

Will you please tell me: 

1. What ts the lancuage of stamps; also that of sealing wax? 

2. Is there another name for the science of sound besides 
acoustics"? 

3. Where can the book entitled ‘Insects ef North America” 
be procured, and how expensive is it? 

4. How soon should a letter be answered * FP. W. O. 

1. None that we know of, except that the manner of put- 
ting the stamp on and the manner of sealing the letter indl- 
cate whether the writer is neat and deft, or untidy and un- 
skillful. 2. The word Phonics meansthe doctrine or science 
of sounds, especially those of the human voice. But while 
etymologically Acoustics refers to the hearing of sounds, 
Phonics or Phonetics refers tothe making of them, and 
especially to those of the human voice. There is, there- 
fore, a slight though net a very easily defined difference. 
4. ** Inseets of North America”’ is published by Harpers ; 
price, $1.50. 4. There is no rule. Business letters and 
letters of inquiry should be answered immediately ; familiar 
and friendly letters according to circumstances and con- 
venience. An interval of two or three weeks is common 
in the ordinary correspondence of friendship. 


Can you teil me through The Christian [nion the name of the 
autbor of the lines commencing: 
have his promise sure, 
And I can walt ; 
So I will sow the seed, 
Nor fret about the meed, 
It will be all | need, 
Though coming late." 
J cut them from a dally paper years ago, and have nerer seen 
them in any book. I thought perhaps they were by “ IL. H .” but 
they are not In ber “ Verses shall be very clad to know who 
wrote them. TIT see so many questions are answercd in your 
paper that . vi tare with mine. 
Yours sincerely, 


Mre. E. MLN, 


The poison tvy and the poisonous sumach shrub are very 
tempting at this season of the year because of their bright 
colored leaves. The greatest caution should be used tn 
gathering leaves. Many people at Roselle, N. J., are sulfer- 
ing from ivy poison, the result of a corn festival held in one 
of the churches of the town. The leaves of the poisonous 
plants had been used in the decorations, 
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Our Youna Fo ks. 


OMAR.” 


By SnERwooD 


sin MAR is dead !” 

It is the voice of a child, and it has in it that 
desolate, tearful ring that trembles on the verge of a 
sob. 

You are a stranger ; you did not know Omar, and 80 
you could not love him. To you who did not know 
him, nor who or what he was, there cannot be the 
same deep meaning in that voice of a child as there was 
to us who heard it first when it faltered and cried, 
‘* Omar is dead !” 

It is hardly yet five years since Omar came to us. It 
was on one of those wild, cruel nights in March, when 

_ the wind roared like a raging lion, and drove before its 
furious blasts blinding bursts of snow, which piled itself 
up against bank, tree, and fence—so white, 80 pure, 80 
gentle, as if it mocked the savage, rending wind. 

Fierce though the night was, we within doors were 
warm and merry. The big log fire blazed on the ample 
hearth, the old cat dozed on the hearth before it, and 
grandfather sat in his accustomed seat and smiled on 
the frolic of the children. Dear old grandfather saw 
the cheerful fire and heard the shouts of laughter, 
but he could not hear the howling of the wind outside, 
as we could in the intervals of our play. Old age had 
begun to close his ears, but had mercifully ordered that 
they should be open to shouts of childish joy and mirth, 
while it deadened soundsof dole and distress. Is it, 
I wonder, to cheer old age with the happy memories of 
a spent youth that the shouts of children at their play 
are always loud and shrill ? 

In the midst of this happy discord a strange thing 
happened. Grandfather leaned over to mother, and 
suid he thought he heard a cry of distress. Mother 
smiled sweetly, and shook her head. Imagination some- 
times plays strange tricks with our senses, and dear old 
grandfather's voice would have gone unheeded had uot 
little three-year-old Artie cried out, with a curious look 
of wonder and alarm in his big eyes : 

‘*Somebody’s hurt out of the window! Somebody’s 
ciying !” 

If somebody was crying, then, according to his ex- 
perience, somebody must be hurt. He had yet to learn 
ot the bitter, sil ent tears that are shed in grief. 

One of the boys ran to the window and looked out ; I 
went to the door, with two or three at my heels. A 
keen, blustering gust of wind and snow burst into the 
hall as 1 opened the front door, and seemed to freeze 
us, so that we all shuddered. The darkness was {m- 
penetrable, and a3 I was trying to persuade myself that 
it would be folly to go out into the storm to investigate 
the cause of a baby’s alarm, I heard, or felt, some- 
thing at my feet. It was the crouching, wet, shivering 
form of adog. Omar is—alas! he was—that dog. 

We soon had him before the fire, for he was very wet 
aud cold, and mother warmed for him some bread and 
milk, for he was only a puppy, and evidently a hungry 
one. Before long he began to feel at home, and what 
fun the children made of his large head and lean body 
and his sprawling legs, too large for his body, though a 
good match for his bedraggled tail! He was a mastiff, 
as it turned out, and Cousin Standish, who is an au- 
thority in such matters, made himself very unpopular in 
our house by declaring that he was a mongrel. But 
mastiff or mongrel, he was welcome, and we, in pay- 
ment for his board and lodging, took the liberty of 
making all sorts of fun of and with him, for he was cer- 
tuinly a very clumsy creature at that time. 

But there was one of us who could never make fun of 
the dog, and could hardly bear to join in our innocent 
mirth at his expense. From that first night when little 
Artie lay stretched out on the rug before the fire, with 
his nose almost touching the rim of Omar’s bow! of 
bread and milk, so that he might ‘‘ see the poor doggie 
eat his supper,’’ and the dog would pause once and 
again in his eager meal to lick with milky tongue the 
face of the child—from that first moment of joyous 
laughter, Artie was Onvar’s particular friend, and Omar 
was his constant and devoted companion. But now— 
‘* Omar is dead !” 

Years rolled by ; summers succeeded winters, and 
vrandfather still satin his corner by the fireside or basked 
ia the sun. Artie and Omar were still devoted friends ; 
which seemed strange, for Omar, notwithstanding the 
evil promise of his youth, had become a full-grown, 
handsome, stately dog, while Artie was still a very little 
boy of seven. Omar could have killed and eaten the little 
fellow, so big and powerful was he. But the handsome 
dog was to pay in another way the debt he had con- 
tracted with us in his ungainly puppyhood. 

With his big protector Artie was hardly afraid to go 
anywhere, so he had got into a habit of wandering afar, 
which a careful parent would have forbidden, but which 
we hati gradually become used to. One day they had 


gone down to the river which runs by our place. Itisa 
very small river, hardly more than a creek, but just where 
it flows through our fields it broadens out into an oval- 
shaped pool, in whose still depths the black bass lie, and 
over whose glistening surface, when frost has clenched 
it in its steely grip, our merry skaters whir, mingling 
their gay shouts with the metallic roar of the swiftly 
traversed ice. 

It was winter when Artie and Omar went down to the 
pond ; and because he had seen the skaters on {t last 
winter, and because he did not know that the older boys 
had already been down to try the ice, and had regret- 
fully decided that it would not ‘‘ bear,” and because he 
was too young to know that one night’s freezing, 
though it may cover the surface with ice, can only make 
a thin and treacherous glaze—because of all these 
things Artie thought the ice was as safe as dry Jand. 

It was in vain that Omar dumbly tried to turn him 
back, leaning his weight vn the frozen edge of the shal- 
low, and crushing through the thin ice, then bounding 
back from the edge of the pool with quick barks, as if 
inviting the boy to follow him. Artie ran on joyously, 
and the ice bore him treacherously. He turned and 
clapped his hands, and shouted for the dog to join him, 
but in an instant the ice gave way beneath him, and the 
water and broken cakes of ice closed over his head. At 
once he rose to the surface, and helplessly and frantically 
grasped at the floating ice, which, hardly more stable 
than the water itself, mocked his poor little frozen hands 
in their attempts to seize it. 

The brakemen and train hands that stood warming 
themselves sround the boiler of a freight train waiting 
ona siding hard by on the other side of the river saw 
the boy go through the ice. and started down the em- 
bankment to help him; but the pond was wide and 
deep, and the ice would not carry any one of them a 
single yard. To go round by the bridge would mean a 
delay of precious minutes, ran the brave fellows never 
so swiftly. But it was all they could do. 

Omar saw not the coming help ; knew not that it must 
come too late. He only knew that his beloved play- 
mate was in distress or danger, and he must go to him. 
His great weight broke through the ice at every bound, 
but in a few seconds he had reached the boy, who, with 
benumbed fingers, seized his collar and clung to it. The 
dog battled bravely with the ice ; every stroke he made 
gashed his paws, and the ice gave way beneath his on- 
slaught only to close around them again in pleces, while 
the child clung to his collar, so that the brave animal 
could hardly keep his nose above water. 

But still he struggled, and still the boy clung to him, 
and soon the grimy trainmen reached the spot, and the 
foremost of them, plunging into the water, took the 
child's frozen 2ngers from the dog’s collar, and bore 
him safely to land and home. So Artie was saved by 
Omar. And now you will understand how an echo is 
found in our hearts to that ring of helpless grief in the 
voice of a child crying, ‘‘ Omar is dead !” 


MIGNONETTE. 
By J. K. 


‘* To one who has been long in city pent 
’Tis very sweet to look into the fair 
And open face of heaven—to breathe a prayer 
Full in the smile of the blue firmament.” 
—[(John Keats. 

HE had, all her young life, lived in the crowded, 
tumultuous city ; and although she had heard of the 
stars, and caught a glimpse, now and then, of the great 
round moon rising above the towering housetops, yet 
she never understood that the bits of light in the blue 
were wonderful worlds like ours. Her life had been 
bound in by the four walls of the orphan asylum ever 
since she could remember, and, though moat of the in. 
roates were kind to her, yet she longed to know what 
lay beyond those strong, high walls. And one day her 
wish was gratified. A lady—a dear, sweet-faced, moth. 
erly lady, dressed in deep mourning—came to the 
asylum, and, after a long consultation, teok her away 
with her, to be her dear daughter as long as she wished 
to stay, she said. It was like a glimpse into heaven to 
the young orphan—-the big rambling farmhouse, the 
wide stretches of fields and hills and forests, the scented 
clovers, the swaying daisies, the fragrant blossoms on 

the apple trees, the birds, the bees, the flowers ! 

With what eager dark eye she watched the gossipy 
sparrows build their nests in the time-worn eaves of the 
ivy-covered old house, while her ‘“‘ new mother” told 
her how the wee workers gathered shining straws from 
the wide barn floor to build their neat little nests, and 
how the mother bird watched her young with untiring 
patience, and the father bird sought them food! The 
golden-coated orioles swung their quaint hammock. 
nests on the mossy boughs of the gnaried apple trees in 
the orchard, or swayed to and fro on the elm-tree 
branches before her vine-bound window, filling her little 
room with their rouad, full notes. The bluebirds 
flashed between the trees like dainty blue-clad fairies 
from the skies. The robins trilled their clear, rich 


chorus among the scented blossoms; the mischievous 
blackbirds played hide-and-seek through the corn and 
wheat fields as the summer advanced. 

With wondering eyes she watched the golden-coated, 
dusty bees swarm in and out the hives, dart from clover 
blooms to honeysuckle bowers, gathering sweets for 
their winter food ; and her wonder deepened as, led on 
by her ‘“‘new mother,” she caughta glimpse into the 
home life of the busy bees ; saw how, like fairy sentt. 
nels, they posted some twenty-five in line by the door, 
where, holding fast to the floor with their wee feet, 
they kept the air alive and fresh by flapping their wings 
quickly to and fro, like tiny bits of marvelously intrt- 
cate machinery. When they grew tired, others took 
their places, while the weary ones swept out of the 
door away over lawn and meadow, gathering sweets 
from the blossoms, or, half int»xica‘ed with the nectar 
Jupiter well might envy, they swayel back and forth 
in the heart of the blossom:;, while the soft west wind 
sang low through the grasses an! the flowers With 
tender care this wise woman taught her new daughter 
the names and habits of the beautiful flowers ; showed 
her the tender, curled up fern-cups in the early spring, 
and how, day by day, these uacurled and unfolded, bit 
by bit, till, lo! some sweet morning she awoke and went 
down the meidows to find her fern-cups unfurled {nto 
delicate p umes that would well adora the hat of some 
fairy Prince Charming. Day by day she watched the 
meadow lilies rise, leaf on leaf, tall and stately, until a 
wee bud burst through amid the leaves, and grew slowly 
but surely into a deep red cup, where the honey seeking 
bees sipped daintily. She watched the clovers and the 
daisies bud and blossom; and down in the swamp 
where the gay brook ran through, the marsh marigolds, 
or cowslips, peeped up between the cresses and the 
sword-grass, like flecks of nature's gold-dust sprinkled 
with lavish hand ; while, later on, the nut-brown cat-tails 
rose tall and slender, like the wands of sume fabled 
marsh king dwelling beneath the grass blades and the 
waters. 

With awakening thoughts and fancies, guided and 
strengthened by her foster-mother's care and love, she 
grew daily wiser, nobler, with the sweetness and inno- 
cence of her friends of field and wood and river. On 
the window ledge in her room was a box of blossoming 
mignonette which she tended with untiring care, learn- 
ing daily the lesson of its name— ‘ to assuage.”’ 

Gravely she watched the tiny ants running busily to 
and fro, hither and thither, dragging atoms of dirt with 
undaunted vigor, pausing to rest when tired, but imme. 
diately taking up its task again after a pause or two. 
And how well they built their earthen castles, packing 
each particle of dirt carefully, one on another, until 
each cell was perfectly finished, and then throwing upa 
sort of rampart around each doorway to protect the cas- 
tle well ! 

She watched the spiders weave their webs, more per- 
fect and dainty than any Penelope wove, and saw, many 
a morning when out early amid the dew and soft mists, 
the wonderfully curious spiders that swung down from 
somewhere in mid-air to run riot along the gray-mossed 
rails and exquisitely moss-mosaicked stone walls, or 
down over the mystic webs of the grass-spiders, only 
to be instantly devoured by the ravenous tenants. 

She learned to know just when the quatat caterpillar 
cocoons would burst open to show to her gentle eyes the 
brilliant moths they contained ; just what flowers the 
flutterflies haunted the most. 

Then, presently, from the birds and flowers and in- 
sects, she grew to study the grand ‘‘ forget-me-nots of the 
angels” in the broad blue flelds of heaven. With eager 
delight she pored over the books on the suns and moons 
and stars, learning the quaint old legends and fables be- 
longing toeach. She knew well the romances of Audrom- 
eda and Perseus and the fierce sea monster ; of beautiful, 
matchless Queen Cassiopela, of whom the sea nymphs 
were jealous; of Orion, the wonderful hunter, whose 
vanity was punished by death from the bite of a scor- 
pion. All these wonderful stories she knew, and learned 
more day by day, for the sky is an endless teacher. 
Many and many an afternoon she lay half buried amid 
tall, swinging grasses, her dark head resting on her 
hand as she read stories and songs and legends, histo- 
ries, poems, and astronomy, never tiring of them, read- 
ing as though her very life depended on how much she 
learned—for this strangely quiet girl had a plan which 
she was striving to work out by herself through the 
pages of the books she read. 

‘** The summer wind read with her, and the bees 

That on the sunny pages loved to craw! ; 
A skipping reader was the impatient breeze, 
And turned the leaves ; but the slow bees read all.”’ 

Her ‘‘ new mother” left her free to enjoy herself, to 
wander at will through the fields or woods, or over the 
breezy hills, where the bobolinks hid in the rocking 
grasses, and the soft cloud-shadows chased each other 
down and away—watching her, guarding and loving 
her more and more as time passed, for her nature was 
sweet and pure and true, and deep thoughts lay hidden 
under the clear, sunny surface, as a lake in the heart of 
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a dense forest is deep and clear and rich with sands and 
pearly pebbles, though quite unfathomable to any one 
standing on the brink watching the sunny gleams dart- 
ing between the satiny leaves overhead to touch the 
clear, brown surface. 

So the summer went by, and the crisp winds and 
mischievous Jack Frost elves painted marvelous com- 
binations of royal purple and crimson and gold on the 
tops of trees ; pinching the roadside asters till they were 
blue, and dusting the golden-rod with gold powder ; 
writing mystic legends on the window panes, wrapping 
the flowers up warm under the sod, bearing the sum- 
mer birds to the Fortunate Islands, and shutting the 
bees in their small square castles made up of amber- 
hued cells of the rarest nectar Jupiter sips. 

Busy times were those for Jack Frost’s ‘‘ merry men,” 
and for the girl learaing Nature's secrets so well hidden 
from those who do not care to seek them out. 

Winter came, shrouding the earth in warm white 
robes to keep the tlower roots from freezing. The 
sleigh-bells rang gay music through the land. The wild 
rabbits grew tamer, and hopped up to the farmhouse 
door to be fed by the girl's gentle hand, their wistful 
eyes seeming to read her tender heart that had learned 
80 well of late to love all of Nature's children. 

But as thespring opened once more she told ber ** new 
mother’”’ her plan. 

Never in all her life could she fully repay all the kind- 
ness she had shown her, never could she do any less 
than love her dearly, reverently, as she should be loved, 
but she had had her glimpse {nto Nature's wonderful 
heart, caught the flash of the ‘‘ ewallows’ rapler wings” 
through the golden lights of summer, watched the 
flowers grow apd the brooks flow, heard the corn 
sheaves rustle and the wheat ears clink, and it seemed 
to her, having known all these things, that she should 
give just a little of the sweetness to others. In the 
asylum where she had spent her life until she was taken 
to the dear farmhouse were other girls alone and friend- 
less but for those who were sent there to care for them ; 
some of them were lame and weak and sick, others were 
blind and so quite helpless. Did not her dear ‘‘ new 
mother "’ think, with her, that, having tasted all these 
joys of Nature’s, it was but right that she should give a 
little from her abundance and devote part of her life, ut 
least, to caring ‘for those who were alone, and teaching 
them from her life lessons learned from Nature’s open 
book ” 

She went back to life within the four strong walls, 
bearing the breath of the new-budding spring with her, 
carrying the scent of apple blooms, clovers, daisies, 
marsh marigolds, and mignonette {a every touch of her 
slender fingers on wasted, feverish brows ; trilling songs 
that she caught from the birds, to those who were weary 
and lonely ; painting wonderful word-sketches for those 
who, ‘‘ having eyes, yet saw not,”’ for they were blind— 
shut close from the outer world that the inner one might 
be yet more beautiful. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK 


My Dear Nephews and Niecea : 

HEY tell me that saflors are great story-tellers, 

and I do not wonder very much that the long 
days at sea tempt them to ‘‘spin,” as they cal) it, very 
long ‘‘yarns.” It will not do to belleve everything 
that one hears, and especially we might doubt the 
strange tales that come from shipboard. One of my 
nephews, who has spent many weeks out on the occan, 
has been making our eyes open wide by the wonderful 
things he has heard on his long voyage. I hope he does 
not exaggerate, and that he {s not trying to humbug an 
old woman, as some young people do—yes, and some 
old people do, too! Think of it! Would you believe 
that a real grown-up man or grown-up woman would 
try to impose upon your Aunt Patience ? Well, they do. 
Some of them write letters pretending to come from 
little children, and think it would be very funny for me 
to apswer them. Generally I can tell the difference. You 
have seen little girls dress up and pretend to be ladies, 
and you know how easy it is to tell that they are not? 
Well, it is just about as easy for me to tell when a letter 
comes to me from some mischlevous man or woman, 
making belfeve that {t is from a small boy or girl. Old 
folks cannot pretend to be children with much better 
success than children can pretend to be old folks. 

But | was telling you ebout my entertaining nephew. 
One of his stories is—I confess I cannot ask you to be- 
lieve {t—that he has seen some machine that can count 
money and knows the diffeience between good and bad 
money. Now, perhaps he dreamed it and thought he 
really saw it; but he says that away on the other side 
of the world he went to a place called a mint—I wish 
somebody would tell me why they call a place for mak- 
ing money a “‘ mint "—and thatin this mint he saw them 
give great numbers of sovereigns, gold pleces of money 
(I don’t doubt some of you can tell me how much of our 
money would be equal to a sovereign), to a machine, 
and if any of the sovereigns had been made wrong, if 
they had not enough gold in them, the machine would 


throw them out and count the rest. Now, it is very 
hard for me to belleve that a machine could do more 
than I, and I am sure it would be very hard for me to 
tell a good sovereign from a bad one. If any one else 
has ever seen or heard of such a thing I should like to 
know it; I should feel surer of all the other strange 
things my nephew tells me if 1 could find that he wus 
really right in this. 
Brook N. Y., September 20, 1885. 

Dear Aunt Patience : 

I thought I would write and send you a leaf which I have 
painted on. I have several of them, and as I know you are in- 
terested in such things and may not know about these leaves, I 
am going to tell you what a friend told me. The common name 
for them Is silver leayes, and they belong to the oleander familly. 
The one [ send you came from the Cape of Good Hope, and I do 
not know whether they are found any place else or not. They 
grow on a large tree, and are only found one thousand feet 
above the sea. I think they are nice for book-marks. 

I did pot do any sketching out-of doors last summer, it was 
so cold and ralny, but [ made several sketches of flowers, which 
I brought tn and arranged in a vase. I pressed quite « goed 
many flowers and leaves, and a gentlerran told me all the james, 
and some of them I never heard of before. I want you tv guess 
how old I am and see if you guess right. 

Eddie's flowers have done very nicely, and he ts going to save 
the seeds and send them to you. He sends his love and wants 
you to come and see him. With much love, I remain 

Your loving niece, Mase. L. P. 


The beautiful shining leaf, with its lovely psinting, 
will be a very delightful reminder of you’ I have put 
it in a favorite book and in a favorite place. have 
seen such leaves as that once before, but they had no 
painting on them. I do not know the name of the tree 
from which they came. For the benefit of thore who 
cannot see the leaf that Mabel sends, I must say that 
it is five inches long and a little over an inch wide in its 
widest place, and tapers very gracefully toa point. It 
is of a lovely gray color, and looks like satin. You want 
me to guess how old you are, do you? Well, I guess 
you are about fourteen. Am I right? From your let 
ters I might think you were older; but from something 
else, which is not exactly 4 guess, I confess, | think you 
are not over fourteen. I am glad you have been study- 
ing outdoor things; it makes the world seem a great 
deal pleasanter to be acquainted with the things in it. 
If you should go away !n the summer to a large hotel, 
and not know apy one In the house or any one in the 
neighborhood, you would feel very dismal. I fancy 
you have enjoyed your summer very much more because 
of the pleasant people who have been about you, whom 
you knew. It was pleasantas you passed through the 
cheery rooms to recognize the faces, even though you 
did not stop to speak a word with any one. I think it 
is very much the same with the things out-of-doors ; if 
you know the trees and the birds and the flowers, it 
makes it a great deal pleasanter to be among them; and 
as you grow older and have more cares, and perhaps 
more sorrows, you will find it very resiful and very 
cheering to be a friend of nature. Please give my love 
to Eddie, and tell him I hope he wili grow six 
inches taller and more than six inches bruader, and have 
redder cheeks, before another year. 


Campen, N. J., September 14, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

It has been a long time since we wrote to you before, and we 
thought you were not going to print our letter, but were sur- 
prised to see it in The (Christian Union about a month ago. 
Since then we have bad an awful tornado in our city. It took 
the roof all off our third story, so we could stand in the hal! on 
the first floor aad look right up to the clouds. We only had the 
kitchen, dining-room, and sitting-room to live in, and they were 
tilled with things from the other part of the house. When it 
rained that night it came in doors as hard as out, and we had to 
make a hole in the hali floor to let the watergo down tin the 
cellar. The day it happened, mamma took us both and went 
down in the cellar, and we thought all the house was coming 
down, it sounded so fearful. Papa watched it upstairs until it 
was almost bere, then ran down tu the first floor, We wonder 
whether any other of your nieces ur nephews have been right in 
one as we have. 

You asked where was our terrapin now. We had not seen him 
for two weeks before the tornad., but one rainy Sunday since, 
we were sitting at the parlor window when here walked “ Pete” 
(that is his name) across the street tous. He comes and goes 
whenever he pleases. We willsend you a little piece that grand- 
pa put in the paper about him, which ts alltrue. We are afraid 
this letter will be too long to print, but we thought you would 
like to hear about what has interested us so much. 

When we read in the papers about tornadvues at other places 
we feel more sorry than ever, for we know how terrible they 
are. We are more thankful than we can tell that we al! escaped 
with our lives. We each had a pretty little flower bed, but they 
were most destroyed. If yuu cannot print this would you not 
like to write to us? We would love to hear from you if you have 
time. Your niece and nephew, Jean Bewie and Berr. 

A SINGULAR PET. 
Editor oy The Record: 

Some six months ago the little son of Dr. W. A. Davis, of Cam- 
den, was presented with a half-grown specimen of pond-terrapin, 
which has become thoroughly domesticated, and displays a re- 
markable sagacity for one of the lowest orders of animal life. 
He goes sround the house ad liditum. Sometimes he will disap 
pear for days, and then he will be met traveling along one of the 
halls or lounging in the sitting-room or dining-room. When he 
takes a notion to go outdoors, and finds the kitchen door open, 
be deliberately crawls out and tum}>les himself down the four or 
five steps leading to the yard. How he gets up again is the 
mystery, as no one about the house will admit that they carry 
him up, but in a day or two he will be found upstairs again. In 
going down he crawls tothe edge of the step and falls over to the 
step below, and so proceeds to the bottom. B. L. B. 

PHILADELPHIA, June 1, 1885, 


Your experience with the tornado was one that I taink 
your cousins will not envy you. I saw quite enough of 
tornadoes years ago, although I never had the roof taken 
off my house. Indeed I should like to write to you, but 
I shall have to let this printed letter take the place of a 
written one this time. 


Conn., September 2, 1885. 
My Dear Aunt Patience : 

Reading In The Christian Union of last week letters from the 
little 8 ——-s, who are at Osterville, Mass, caused a certain bit 
of the past to arixe, and I give it to you, thinking you may 
weave it into a question to the children, something after the fol. 
lowing: 

Can any of the children who have written letters to Aunt 
Patience during the past summer find out to whose father and 
to whose uncle the following incidents relate? 

[ will tell you the incidents. Mr. S——, when a /ittle lad of five 
years, was spending the summer at a little island, where at one 
time the mosquitoes_were very troublesome. Standing one 
morning at the foot of a flight of steps leading up to the veran- 
da, the little fellow, stooping down with his stocking pushed 
to the top of his shoes and scratching with all his might at the 
mosquito bites, looked up at his mother on the veranda, and 
sald: “ Mamma, I wish these skeeters would go up to heaben.”’ 
“Why, Henry asked Mrs. S——. “Cause,” lisped Henry, 
“ they bites me, and they wouldn't dare to bite Dod." 

At another time the uncle of the children, and the brother of 
their father, was on the same island. He was then a boy of 
possibly eight years,and a great sufferer from asthma. Tom 
Thumb pald a visit to the island one day, and lay down on a 
bench beneath the cherry trees close by the sea, and. with his 
watch-chain coiled about his thumb for safekeeping, fell asleep. 
L . baving heard that Tom Thomb was on the island, went out 
to view the wonder He walked down the avenue of trees to 
the point where Mr. Thumb lay asleep, and stood viewing him, 
when the sleeper arouse’. sat up, stood upon his feet, and, as- 
suming the utmost of his dignity, was about to walk away, when 
L-— suddenly stepped forward, confronted him, and said 
“Why ' I could fight you, and beat you, too '” 

1 am sorry to write that the incident was more enjoyable to 
me than it seemed to be to Tom Thumb. 

Pardon the haste with which thisis given to you, but I thought 
you might like it. Verytruly yours, 8. J. P. 

It seems to me that the writer of this letter {s one 
whom we all know through her pen ; and I hope she 
has more such stories to tell us. And these funny say- 
ings of achtld make me think of another which has 
come to me lately. A father kissed his little two-and-a- 
half-year old child rather hastily and indifferently as he 
bace her good-by one day, but before he got out of 
the room she called, ‘‘ Papa, that kiss is about /falled 
of.’ \think that is a very good criticism: on some 
kisses. 
pe PHILADELPuta, September 23, 1885. 

My home ts in Norwich, Conn., but I am now visiting my auntie 
in Philadelphia, whe takes The Christian Union I'am nine years 
old, and learning te use the type-writer. I like Philadelphia 
very much, and think there are many Interesting things to see. 
[have been to the cime museum, and saw Count and Countess 
Magri. The Countess was formerly Mrs. Tom Thumb: she ts 
forty-two years old, and she only comes to my shoulder. Is it not 
kind of fanny, when she is so old and Iso young? I expect to go 
to the Zoo some time whilel am here. I went to the Asylum for 
the Blind yesterday and saw the concert; the blind people sang 
and played the plano, and read out of books as white aa this 
sheet of paper that! am writing on. Then they did pin-type. 
If you think my letter good enough to put in your paper I should 
like to haveit putin. I will close now. So good-by, from your 
new niece, Scsrs C. W. 

P.S.— Please excuse all mistakes, for I have only used the type- 
writer two days. 

Your letter looks very well, and is excellent, all but 
one thing ; can you think what it is? It is an omis- 
sion. 

Wasntneton, October 4, 1885. 
Dear Auat Patience 

Ilivein Wa-hington. Yesterday wasa holiday, and my papa 
and mamma and Sister Mary and Cousin Sue, who is a young 
lady, went with meto thetop of the Capitol. The dome is 306 feet 
high. There are a great many steps before you get to the top. 
You can see the whole city from the dome. When we came 
down. the steps were so steep in places that Mary kept close be- 
hind papa, and clang to his coat-tail for fear she would fall. She 
is only seven years old, but [am eleven. The Monument ts just 


one mile from the Capitol, but is a great deal higher. It Is 555 
feet high, and fifty-five feet square at the bottom. At the top, 
where the pyramid begins, it is thirty-five feet square. People 


go up Inside. I have not been up yet, but am going some day. I 
go to school every day now, but In the suammer-time I live at my 
grandfather's in Virginia, in the beautiful -ountry, where I have 
a guod time, I can tell you. I ride “ Lucy as much as I wish, 
and go in swimming, and belp do every kind of work. The Blue 
Ridge Mountains are only a few milesaway. It ts very nice to 
be at grandfather's. Aunt Mary lives there, and she sends me 
The Christian Union toread. She doesn't know I have written 
this ; if you should print it she will be greatly surprised. Good- 
by. Ta.sor E. P. 

D..s P. stand for Piper? I have heard of a Mr. 
Piper. Or perhaps it stands for Peterkin ; there was a 
family of that name, about whom a book was written. 
Possibly it stands for Pelopennopanticalasia. I never 
was acquainted with any one of that name, but I sup- 
pose P might stand for it; and if I had so long a name 
as that, | would shorten itto P. Is that the reason you 
did it? Thank you for writing so much about the 
monument. I don’t wonder Mary clung to the coat, 
for 1 think going downa long flight of steps is worse 
than going up. 


Affectionately, Aunt PATIENCE. 


CUARITY'S REPORT. 
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DEFALCATION IN ANCIENT TIMES.’ 


By LyMAN ABBOTT. 


NE of the first results of the revolution described 
in the preceding chapter, under the leadership of 
Jehclada, the priest, by which Jehoash, or Joash, as he 
is sometimes called, was put upon the throne, was an 


* attempt to restore the plundered and half demolished 


Temple. ‘‘Its treasures had been given away plece- 
meal to invaders, even by the most devout of the kings, 
and had been plundered twice over by the Egyptians 
and Arabs. Its very foundations had been injured by 
the agents of Athaliah in removing its stones for her 
own temple. To Jodsh, who alone of the princes of 
the house of David had been actually brought up 
within the Temple walls, the reparation of its venerable 
fabric was naturally the first object. From him, as it 
would seem, and not frum .Jeholada, the chief impulse 
proceeded. ‘Jc:ush was minded to restore the house of 
the Lord.” ‘The repairing of the house of the Lord’ 
is mentioned as one of the great acts of his reign. And 
it is instructive to see that the elevation of the moral 
above the ceremonial law, which characterized the best 
traditions of the Jewish nation, made itself felt even in 
the king who might, mcst of all, have beep thought a 
mere nursling and instrument of the sacerdotal caste.” * 

But, unfortunately, not merely the material temple, 
but also the priestly class, had fallen into decay. The 
priests shared, as clergy are apt to do, in the general 
degeneration of their age. Jehoash ordered the various 
priests and Levites to act as collectors, each in his own 
neighborhood, for the purpose of raising a fund to re- 
pair the house of the Lord. They acted as collectors, 
and gathered the money, but they made no accounting 
of it, and some time—apparently some years—passed 


_ by, and still nothing was done toward the proposed 


restoration. Then the king called the chief priest and 
the other priests to account. To his demand, ‘‘Why 
repair ye not the breaches of the house?’ they appar- 
ently had no answer to give. He therefore suspended 
them from their function as collectors, took the entire 
charge of the restoration of the Temple out of their 
hands, and provided by another method for the execu- 
tion of the work. Jeholada, the chief priest, at the 
king’s command, had a chest made with a hole in the 
lid, and set it at the door of the Temple, and the people 
poured their contributions into this chest, and the 
king’s scribe and the high priest’s officer emptied it 
from time to time, keeping tally, and serving as a watch 
over each other. The workmen were found more hon- 
est than the priest * for it is said: ‘‘ They reckoned not 
with the men into whose hand they delivered the money 
to be bestowed on workmen : for they dealt faitnfully.” 

This seems to me a clear case of defalcation in ancient 
times. Dean Stanley does indeed mildly exculpate the 
priests, saying: ‘‘From some unexplained cause the 
priests} had failed to appropriate the contribution to its 
proper purpose ;” and Professor Rawlinson goes a little 
further in the suggestion that ‘‘ perhaps it was difficult 
for the priests and Levites to know exactly what pro- 
portion of the money paid to them was fairly applicable 
tothe Temple service and to their own support; and 
what, consequently, was the balance which they ought 
to apply to the repairs.” But I see no reason for the 
doubt in the one case or the defense in the other. The 
priests and Levites took the money and kept it, and we 
need not excuse their dishonesty because they were 
priests. Defalcation is not, as it is sometimes imagined 
to be, a modern vice. There is less political corruption 
and less commercial dishonesty in our time than in 
ancient times. What brought Daniel to the lions’ den 
was his steadfastness in resisting the corrupt rings of 
the king’s court. Nor is there anything surprising in 
the fact that church members and church oflicers are 
sometimes guilty of flagrant dishonesties. Their offense 
is certainly not to be palliated on thataccount. Whether 
religion will make a man honest or not depends upon 
what kind of a reiigion itis. The religion of ritualism 
has very little effect of that sort. Let me not be mis- 
understood as casting opprobrium on churches which 
employ a ritual in their worship; but when men are 
educated to lay stress on the ritual and not on the life, 
to regard the ritual as an end and not as a means merely, 
to divorce their Sunday from their week day, and their 
religion from their business and their politics, when, in 
short, they make their religion to consist in their ritual 
jpstead of using their ritual to minister to their religion, 
they are always liable to fall fatw the sin of the priests 
in the time of Jeholada. Whether their ritual ie Jewish 
or Christian, Roman Catholic or Protestant, that of a 
Quaker meeting or that of acathedral service, is wholly 
immaterial, except as the more elaborate the ritual, the 


: International Sunday-School Lesson for October 25, 1885.— 
2 Kivgs xii., 1-15. 

2 Stanley's History of the Jewish Church,” Vol. IIL., pp. 44], 
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more liable are men to put stress upon its observance, as 
a merit which earns the favor of Heaven. This is the 
first lesson our chapter of Jewish history teaches us. It 
is not enough to have a temple and a priesthood, a 
church and a ministry, a religion and a worship; we 
must have a ministry which teaches the great laws of 
right and wrong, a worship which brings the sanctions 
of eternity to bear upon the transactions of time, and a 
religion which seeks the favor of God by doing his will 
in daily life. 

The blame is not lightened because it is shared by 
many persons ; and the priests in this case were not less 
culpable for their defalcation because Jehoash and Je- 
hoiada were culpably careless in the arrangements which 
they made respecting the collection. It is often said that 
the only protection against dishonest practices is the 
development of honest men {n places of trust and con. 
fidence. Thisis true; an honest community cannot be 
made out of dishonest individuals. But it is also true 
that the careless disregard of ordinary xafeguards tends 
itself to produce dishonest men and incite to dishonest 
practices. A good business min once Jald down the 
principle in conversation with me, somewhat in the fol- 
lowing form: Trust your employees, but surround them 
with safeguarus that will strengthen their virtue. You 
have no right by your carelessness to lead your neighbor 
into temptation. It {s difficult to avoid a certain feeling 
of shame at the bell-punch methods of business adminis- 
tration. Every time a horse-car conductor punches for 
a fare his little bell seems to say, ‘‘ The company sus- 
pect me of being a thief, and this is to give you notice 
that I have not stolen your half-dime.” But between 
this method, which rings out a perpetual indictment 
against manhood, and that of leaving the conductor to 
pay over from his collections what he likes, there ought 
to be some middle ground. Between the method which 
em) 'oys detectives and detective machinery to watch 
every clerk, and the method which leaves him to handle 
the goods or money, or both, with unlimited opportuni- 
ties for stealing, some scheme should generally be dis- 
covered that would helpthe weak without casting sus- 
picion on the honest. It is no palliation for the offense 
of a bank president or cashier, who has run off with the 
funds, that the bank directors took it for granted that 
all was right; but they share the culpability for the 
defalcation, as Jeholadaand Jchoash for the dishonesty 
of their priesthood. Thoughtful confidence is a virtue 
to be encouraged ; careless confidence {is a crime deserv- 
ing reprobation, if not penalty. 

QUESTIONS, 

1. Where in Chronicles is the parallel account of the of- 
fense narrated in 2 Kings xil., 1-15? 

2. State the circumstances under which Jehoash came to 
the throne. 

8. How happened it that there were breaches in the Tem- 
ple that needed repairing ? 

4. Why had not the priests repaired the breaches of the 
Temple ” 

5. What method did Jehoash adopt to prevent peculation 
and dishonesty ” 

6. How can you reconcile 2 Kings xil., 13, and 2 Chron. 
xxiv., 

7. What moral lessons does this incident convey ” 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
REPAIRING THE TEMPLE. 


By HuNTINGTON MILLER. 


3 oom Neglected House.—It was just about one hundred 
and fifty years since King Solomon finished the 
beautiful temple of the Lord in Jerusalem, and put into 
it the vessels of gold and silver, and all the rich treasures 
which he and his father, King David, had set apart to 
be kept there. [ut not one of all the kings that came 
after Solomon cared very much about the house of the 
Lord. No one loved it as David did, for though he 
never saw this house he loved all places where God was 
worshiped. He used to think about the beautiful tem. 
ple, and sing about it, and long for the day when the 
people would go up to pray and sing in its courts. One 
of the songs which he wrote for them to sing begins in 
this way, ‘‘I was glad when they said unto me, Let us 
go iato the house of the Lord.” 

The priests who had the care of the temple were not 
all of them good men, and so, after a time, it was neg- 
lected ; the beautiful carved work, and the curtains of 
blue and purple, were broken and injured, and no one 
took the trouble to repair them. 

the Young King.—At last a very strange thing hap- 
pened : a little boy only seven years old was made king. 
All his older brothers had been killed when he was a 
baby, but he was hidden away inthis very house of the 
Lord. He was kept there for six years, and the good 
priest taught him to love and serve God. When 
he was seven years old they brought him out and made 
him king. All the people were glad ; they shouted, and 
clapped their hands, and set the little boy on the throne 
of the kings, and promised toobey him. Of course the 
little king loved the house of the Lord that had been 
such a safe home for him while he was hiding from his 


enemies. The good priest taught him to love it, and 
told him that it was his business to see that it was taken 
care of. One of the first things he did was to send for 
the priests, and tell them that they must not use all the 
money which was brought to the house of the Lord for 
themselves. A part of it belonged to them, but the rest 
was to repair the places that were broken or injured. 
The priests said they would attend to it, but a good 
many years afterward, when the king had grown to be 
a young man, he found that the work had not been 
done. Then they tried another plan. 

The Lords Money-bor.—‘‘ Jehoiada the priest took a 
chest, and bored a hole in the lid of it, and set it beside 
the altar, on the right side as one cometh into the house of 
the Lord : and the priests that kept the door put therein 
all the money that was brought into the house of the 
Lord, And when they saw that there was much money 
in the chest, the king’s scribe and the bigh priest came 
up, and they put up in bags and counted the money,” and 
they gave the money, after it was couated, to the men 
that had charge of the work, to hire masons and car 
penters, and buy timbers and stone and whatever was 
needed for repairing the house. It was a great mite- 
box, and every body who came up to the temple put In 
something until they had enough to pay for all the work. 
Some was brought by rich people who wanted to see 
the temple made beautiful, and some by people so 
poor they could not very well spare it, because they 
really loved the house of the Lord, and wanted to help 
a very little. Some was put in by little children, for 
every one was taught to give a part of all he had to 
God. 

The priests who stood by the door could not tell 
whether the gifts were brought {rom real love to God, or 
for some other reason, but there was One who saw every 
giver, and knew all about his gift. Does not this story 
make you think of the time, a great many years after- 
wards, when our Lord Jesus sat with his disciples in 
this very city of Jerusalem and watched the people as 
they passed by, putting their gifts for the Lord {nto just 
such a box? Some, who truly gave to the Lord, would 
drop in their money quietly, but others would try to 
have everybody see how much money they gave. By 
and by came a poor widow, perhaps with her liitle child 
in herarms. She had only two smal! pleces of money, 
but she may have heard when Jesus told his disciples 
that their Father, who fed the sparrows and clothed the 
lilies, would surely not forget them. So she dropped it 
in the poor-box and went on her way; but I am very 
sure her heart was full of joy, for Jesus saw and blessed 
her; He knew all about her, and he said that in God's 
sight her poor little gift was worth more than millions 
of dollars without love and faith and rea! wish to please 
God. A great deal of the moncy that was ‘put in the 
box was for thank-offerlngs. How quickly our mite. 
boxes would fill up if we put in thank offerings for al! 
the precious and beautiful things which God sends us; 
for our homes, and our friends, and the beautiful world, 
and our god times ; for sound sleep and healthy bodies ; 
for eyes that see, and ears that hear, and feet that can 
run; for books and teachers and churches, for the 
blessed Bible, for Jesus Christ our Lord, and for the 
heaven he is preparing for us by and by. Oh, if we began 
to put in thank-offerings, we should never know when 
to stop ! 


THE SPHERE OF CONGREGATIONAL 
WORK. 


By THE Rev. Dr. H. Pereira Menpes. 


HAT it is, and what it ought to be, are two very 
different things. What itis can perhaps be 
thus briefly described. 

Sabbath or festive morning comes, and with it those 
manifestations of human character enough to make 
angels weep, and not always for joy. Good people wend 
their way to their place of worship. Thither ¢o those 
whose purpose {s to pray, and who return spiritually re- 
freshed, encouraged, or comforted by the words of 
prayer-book, Bible, or sermon. This is as it should be. 
Thither go conventionalists who go as a matter of form, 
and critics to listen to the singing from an artistic point 
of view, especially if they personally have no musical 
education, or to judge the sermon from a literary point 
of view, even if they know nothing about literature. 
Thither go religious dyspeptics to grumble at everything 
except what they ought to find fault with (and that is 
themselves), and to declare for the hundredth time that 
religion is going to the dogs; while side by side walk 
optimists, who quietly ‘* guess the dogs are in a fair way 
of starving, for they will have to wait a long time.” 
Thither go poor folk to hear proclaimed the equality of 
all in the sight of heaven, and to wonder what on earth 
it means ; or to listen to the assurance that the sick bave 
troubles, to be told that to be contented with our lot is 
right, fit, and proper, and to wonder if the preacher 
knows what he is talking about. Thither go the wealthy 
who have their own opinions on religious matters,and are 
astonished that the minister does not coincide ; who love 
ease, and must hear nothing to displease, and who prefer 
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other people's faults to be touched upon in the sermon. 
Thither go cultured men from Columbia, or some gram- 
mar school, who like intellectual sermons; and thither 
go men innocent of Columbia and innocent of gram- 
mar, who “ don't like no sermon, nohow.” ‘Thither go 
children to hear the preacher whut sinners their 
parents are, and that they must “ honor their father and 
their mother.” And finally thither go egotistic people, 
pleasure seekers of both sexes, to hear egotism, exces- 
sive pleasure-seeking, denounced,and inwardly resolving 
that what the preacher says is very good «3 a rule, but 
that there is no rule without exceptions, and they are the 
exception. To provide worship for all these ts part of 
the sphere of congregational work. 

Scnday morning beholds the blessed stream of chil- 
dren gathering for religious school, oft to waste hours 
over dry facts, and miss the beautiful teachings of Holy 
Writ : to learn, for example, that Noah offered sacrifice, 
but not to know a thing about the lessons to be learned 
from it ; to get by heart their religious duty, and to be 
heartily ashamed of themselves in « few years later ; but 
oft, thank heaven ! to receive in their minds seeds the 
products of which are charity, love, sympathy, duty tn 
every sense, making in after days their lives and the 
lives of those whu cling to them fragrant and bexutiful. 
To establisa a Sunday-school is regarded as within the 
sphere of congregational work. 

Anon there {s occasion for a wedding. From real re- 
ligious sentiment, from a desire to conform to conven- 
tionality, from a desire to enjoy the aroma of respecta- 
bility which a minister is supposed to convey, the 
congregation, not the mayor, is sought, and it is regarded 
as quite within the sphere of congregational work to 
furoish the respectable aroma. 

Anon there is a death. At sorrow’s touch the gates 
of the heart fly open, and oft a host of unsuspected 
virtues are displayed to the astonished world. The aid 
of the congregation is invoked. The truly religious 
heart finds solace in the thought of its beloved dead 
sleeping the final sleep amid their brothers in faith. 
Even the {frreligious man desires burial in what is called 
holy ground. Maybe he thinks holy ground has special 
disinfecting properties, and can disinfect a soul, bleach 
it of its sin-epots, purify and rejuvenate it. 

This is about all that an ordinary congregation does 
for its members. Let me place it before you antithetic- 
ally, and contrast what it does with what it does ‘not do, 
and you will see the sublime stupidity of the present 
system of congregational organization. It gives the 
children religious education up to a certain age, but 
loses all contro] over them when they enter their teens, 
exactly the time when they need guidance, when their 
characters are likely to be affected by influences of 
which they are beginning to be conscious, when youthful 
ingenuouspess and carnestness, enthusiasm and energy, 
must either be encouraged, strengthened, and ut!lized, or 
left to chance to develop, or languish anddie. And as 
for adult members, what acongregation does do and does 
not is yet more absurd by contrast. Bearing in mind how 
many never hear tie preacher’s call to duty, and how 
many never heed it when they do, remembering how, 
week after week, they let the preacher speak, but never 
think of applying his spiritual medicine to themselves, 
we are forced to confess that all a congregation does for 
them is very little. 

It may thus be stated : it gives a religious “* send- 
off” to the couple about to found a new home, but ex- 

‘ercises no induence upon the home when founded. It 
looks after a man when he dies, but does not mind how 
he lives. It takes good care that a member shall lie 
peacefully in his grave, but cares not if he lies in his 
lifetime. It procures a preacher to point out the mem. 
bers’ faults, but no one ever dreams of correcting them ; 
it acknowledges him as their head in spiritual matters, 
but every member thinks he knows better than his min- 
ister. lt allows people to meet to hold funeral service 
for a dead creature, but does not movean inch, does not 
care, if those very people otherwise forget the living 
Creator. It says to worshipers, ‘‘ Come and pray, or 
come and listen.” They come to pray and derive bene- 
fit from praying, or to listen toa reader reciting to them, 
or to singers singing for them, who are more or less 
trained to musical duels between tenor and soprano, 
while the bass sadly groans encouragement. This is the 
sphere of congregational work in too many instances. 

The grave mistake is that the sphere of congregatiuna) 
work is popularly supposed to include only providing 
public worship and pulpit instruction, marrying and 
burying members, and educating children, This is 
wrong. The sphere of congregational work is to relig- 
jonize—if 1 may invent a word—its members ; and relig. 
ion does not mean only those offices I have enumerated. 
Whatever refines or elevates the mind, and educates 
the heart to practical sympathy, the religion of morality, 
whatever expands our view of life, whatever makes u 
actively and not simply passively good men, whatever 
fills us with healthy energy, must be included in the offices 
of religion, and therefore considered as within the sphere 
of congregational work. And let me express this from 

a scientific standpoint. The members must be vivified 


We live in proportion to cur ability to exercise our 
powers. Ifour powers are dormant or paralyzed, we do 
not live, in the full significance of the term. We must 
be vivified. The manifestation of functions or powers 
is the proof of life to secure. The munifestation of 
those powers which constitute spiritual life, and which 
are originated In the heart and in the mind of the indl- 
vidual, is the object of religion, and therefore comes 
within the sphere of congregational work. 


To analyse the sphere of congregational work, I would 
say it has at least three divisions. 

The first is to provide satisfactory service. 

The second is to intellectualizs the members, or raise 
the plane of their intelligence. 

The third is to humanize them, or develop the seeds 
for good which are in every human heart, and the 
blossoming of which is known as the religion of hu- 
manity. 

1. Satisfactory service. 

No service will be or can be satisfactory unless the 
congregation is transformed from listeners to partici. 
pants. They must be trained to make responses and 
sing so far as the ritual goes. But the evil of being 
mere listeners at prayers is not so grave as the evil of 
being mere listeners to the sermon while it is being de- 
livered, and resting content with that. 

It never was meant that a congregation should cease 
to read the Scriptures. It never was meant that the 
members should cease to study and seex out the truth 
from the inspired page for themselves. It is stupen- 
dously absurd that the minister or preacher shall be 
turned into an apparatus to digest religious pabulum for 
the body corporate, the general body of members. It is 
more; it is monstrous that the preacher shall be 
regarded as he is regarded, a species of religious cook 
to boil down theological works, mcrality, duty, ethics, 
philosophy, questions of the day, current literature, 
and so forth, mix with moral sauce, more or less pep 
pery—sometimes making it too hot for his people—and 
then serve it up every week to the congregation. It is 
no wonder ministers make a hash of it sometimes. It 
is no wonder that congregations become religious dys- 
peptics, for how can they digest all that is forced down 
their throats pulpitorially ? If ordinary cooks are 
answerable for half the ills the body is heir to, for what 
are we spiritual cooks answerable? No, the truth is, 
that exercise of a proper kind is very good to aid 
digestion. Let the members of a congregation take 
mental exercise, and their mental digestive powers wil! 
be improved. They will be able to assimilate all that is 
good for then. They must not only be encouraged to 
take part in theservice, to respond ; they must be trained 
to take part in the sermon: not to mount the pulpit— 
heaven forbid! and Saint Grammar also !—but to re- 
spond. And this is what I mean by responding : 

When one body is influenced by another it is said to 
respond. It is the business of the preacher to bring his 
congregation under the influence of a certain power, a 
certain environment, known as’ God ; to this they must 
respond. Now, a preacher is a pastor ; the pastor leads 
his flock where sustenance can be found, but does not 
bite up the food, masticate it, digest it, for the sheep. 
They must gather for themselves in the way nature in- 
tended them to do; chew it, digest it, and not ask the 
shepherd to do so forthem. So the minister indicates 
what food is good for his congregation ; but the mem- 
bers must do something for themselves, if they would 
derive benefit from it. It is absurd for the members of 
a congregation to be always using their minister's digest- 
ive apparatus for their own nourishment, and never 
their own. Again, the pastor shows his flock where 
water can be found to quench their thirst, but he does 
not drink for them. So the minister points to the 
‘*fountain of living waters,” but the members of his 
flock must drink for themselves. They must do some. 
thing for themselves. They must respond to their en- 
vironment. A seed must shoot out rootlets for itself ; 
drink in nourlshment here, nourishment there, for itself, 
or it is practically dead; for even if the soil that sur- 
rounds it be the best, nelther rush nor oak, exotic or 
weed, can otherwise result. So the member of a con- 
gregation is practically dead, no matter if the preacher 
brings him to the right environment, unless he does 
something for himself. Ie must seek out for himself, 
and for those branches nature attaches to him, spiritual 
nourishment. 

This is what Moses meant in his famous ante mortem 
sermon bidding his hearers speak of the word, and mis- 
slonize, ‘‘ when thou sittest in thy house, when thou 
walkest by the way, when thou liest down, and when 
thou risest up.” Ho never said, ‘‘ Leave it all to thy 
minister.” If it is within the sphere of congregational 
work to provide effective service for its members, the 
best service it can do them is to make them of service to 
themselves, that they shall respond to the environment 
beneath the influence of which the minister brings them. 
Hence a congregation should encourage home worship, 
and should foster an esprit de corps which shall make 
every member eo proud of his congregation that, not 


only in his store or office, in his dealings with his fellow~ 
man, nothing shall b+ committed to make his convrega- 
tion ashamed of him, but by h's every act his life shall 
be ennobled. Thiais responding to the environment I 
bave above named. Every man must do something for 
himself to supply his spirfiual wants, just as he must to 
supply his material needs. 

2. The second division of the sphere of congregational 
work is to develop the intellectuality of its members, 
The process can bexin with the youths and young girls 
as they leave school, and their numbers can be recruited 
by young men and young ladies, old men and old ladies, 

It will be conceded that there {s a vast difference be- 
tween the how! of the savage {n his frenzied war dance 
and the music Joseffy evokes from h‘s instrument. But 
each has {ts sdmirers. Also that there ts a vast differ- 
ence between a Madison Sqnare Garden filled with 
brutes watching two brutes hammering each other, and 
an Academy where Salvini acts or lPattl sings; but 
each—the prize fight and the drama or opera—has its 
advocates. It{isa matter of taste It{sa mere matter 
of education. The Importance of educatin,: tastes is 
therefore apparent. Members of congenial tastes, pro- 
vided they are tastes of a refined character, should be 
encouraged to form social circles, and proper tact should 
be used to subdivide according to the ‘‘ sets” which, 
even in this land of equality, shut the door of a Fifth 
Avenue mansion on the less moneyed multitude. What 
is more refining, more delightful, than music—* the 
only sensual gratification which mankind may indulge 
in excess without injury to their moral or religious feel- 
ing ;” or, to cap Addison with Carlyle, “ the inarticu- 
late, unfathomable speech, which leads us to the edge 
of the infinite, and lets us for the moment gsze into 
that.” <A taste for the highest class of music would 
soon develop if musical circles were formed, and vast 
would be the benefit for the members of such. Or, 
what is more pleasant than for a few kindred spirits to 
meet and discuss some late literary publication? What 
is better calculated to do something at least toward 
counteracting the taste for that polson from Satan’, 
laboratory—I mean the average novel’ Why should 
the grand thoughts of the world’s great men be left to 
chance to bring to the minds of the rising generation ? 
There is too much neglect of the great poeis and philos- 
ophers, dramatists and historlans, whose brilliancies are 
being cobwebbed by time, or hidden behind the tinseled 
productions of modern novelista—the barn-door fowls 
and waddling geese that flap their wings in the face of 
poor humanity, and cry, ‘‘Sce how we outfly tke 
e-gle!” The great writers, classic and those nearer our 
days, have written much that leads thought heavenward. 
Poets do so by their sublime conceptions, philosophers 
by their wholesome truths, dramatists by their vindica- 
tion of virtue, historians by their demonstration of that 
Providence which on the wreck of every society erects 
a better and a purerone. The formation of circles for 
literature, and especially history, is most properly 
within the sphere of congregational work. 

Then, again, there are those who desire information 
on points which are not touched upon in the pulpit; 
and there are young ladies who have a thought above 
the theater or dress, even as there are young men who 
wish to know other books than cash-books or ledgers. 
It is true they may Se only few. But if a bureau of 
social circles shall be established, kindred spirits will 
learn of each other, and, with proper management at 
the head of all, ‘‘the social circles for intellectual pur- 
suits” will not deterforate into flirtation parties. We 
are too often discouraged in attempts of this kind by 
fear of partial or no success. This should not be ; for, 
while all congregations cannot form a young people’s 
association on any general scale—which, if possible, fs 
most desirable—yet a beginning can be made in some 
particular direction. Those who jolo such circles can- 
not but be benefited. Those who have no tastes for 
‘that sort of thing” cannot but be conscious of a pride 
in their congregation's intellectual activity. 

Educate the younger generation to more refined pleas- 
ures, and you make them bettermenand women. This, 
to make us all better mea and women, {s the end and 
alm of religion ; and since to put in motion every in- 
fluence that religionizes the members is within the sphere 
of congregational work, itis proper that a congregation 
should foster the formation of such circles as I have in- 
timated. The interest of the younger members will be 
ma{otalned. The hold of the congregation upon them 
will be continued. Every such soclety becomes a bond 
of union between its circle and the congregation. And 
every such circle will have a misslonizing intluence ; it 
will attract, not infrequently, minds walting for the sun 
shine of sympathy to expand their beauties. 

3. Finally, the sphere of congregational work in- 
cludes whatever will humanize the members ; that is, 
develop the seeds for good which are {n every human 
heart, and the blossoming of which is sympathy, duty, 
religion of humanity. In this, as in the last, the co- 
operation of the ladies must be secured. On the sun- 
shine of ladies’ smiles the frults of success depend for 
their ripeniag. Let their aid be invoked for school com- 
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mittee work, for any department where tact, gentleness, 
thoughtfulness, are required. It must be distinctly un- 
derstood by every member that a congregation must not 
be only a mutual benefit society. Remembering how 
small a propo-tion of the general population is attached 
to the congregations orgautzed as such, remembering the 
vast army of the poor unprovided for, it is evident that 
the members of a congregation owe a duty to others 
than themselves. Every congregation in every city or 
town should be fitly represented on every important 
local charity. Every congregation should have its sew- 
ing society, for the beuefit of some special charitable in- 
stitution or for general charitable purposes. To this 
all the young ladies should be attached. Such young 
men as can be induced should be attached to a visitation 
or other suitable committee of some charitable inetitu- 
tion, to learn that experience and tact which are neces 

sary for dealing with such questions as how to treat the 
poor There would doubtless be very few willing, but 
the example of one mightinfluence a second. But there 
is one branch of charity ald which is decidedly within 
the sphere of congregational work. I allude to the 
relief of members or children of members, who were 
once able to maintain their heads above water, but who 
with misfortune, old age, or disease cannot fight against 
the tide which drifts them to want and suffering. They 
should not be allowed to endure what is to some a severe 
humiliation—the investigation, the publicity associated 
with the investigation, by a general communal charity. 
It is the duty of the congregation to look after them. 
To sum up, it is emphatically within the sphere of con 

gregational work to educate the hearts of the congre- 
gants to practical sympathy, as I have said ; to expand 
their view of life's duties, to make them actively and not 
passively good men and women, to fill them with healthy 
energy for philanthropic endeavor. Impulses for good 
exist in every heart. Taey may be dormant, but they 
can be rousel. They may be paralyzed, but they can 
be restored to active life. When Moses defined the 
sphere of congregational work, he summed it up in the 
study and nractice of the law, which he declares is 
‘‘our life.” ‘‘1 call heaven and earth to testify against 
you this day. Life and death I set before thee, bless- 
ing and curse. Choose the life, that you and your chil. 
dren may live.” There is a profound sclentific meaning 
in this. I have reminded you that we live according as 
we evidence our powers. Our powers deteriorate, waste 

away, dic, if unused, for so runs the law of nature. 
Moses bids us live, and not die. And as Moses said to 
the great congregation of old, ‘‘ Live,” so the members 
of every modern congregation must “ live,” that is, must 
evidence their powers or functions—powers of the mind 
known as intellectuality, refinement ; powers of the heart 
the outcome of which is the religion of humanity. 
Whatever will secure this comes within the sphere of 
congregational work. 

And this I have to say in conclusion. Do not think 
that I exalt the mental, or the philanthropic, or the 
moral into the sole ideal after which we must strive. 
These are all religionizing influences, I grant you. And 
it is the sphere of congregational work to, bring the mem- 
bers under them. But there is a religionizing influence, 
simple, childlike, but yet emphatically necessary to com- 
plete the crown of manly or womanly beauty ; I mean 
faith in God. I cannot advise to say to atheists, 
materialists, ‘‘ Since you have no faith in God, leave the 
congregation in which you were born,” any more than 
1 can properly expel a bad boy from a Sunday-school, 
though I may so threaten him. What is a Sunday- 
school for except to make children good ? Surely a bad 
boy in a proper Sunday-school is in just the right place, 
when he has the right kind of teacher. So it is within 
the sphere of congregational work ; and it is the duty of 
the members more than of the minister to draw the back- 
sliding to their duty, by friendly word which they oft 
can speak more potently than the minister. Atheists 
and materialists must not be driven away. They must 
be spoken to in the spirit of the following words of Her- 
bert Spencer: ‘‘ However dominant may become the 
moral sentiment enlisted on behaif of humanity, it can 
never exclude the sentiment awakened by that which is 
behind humanity and behind all other things. The child 
by wrapping its head in the bedclothes may, for the mo- 
ment, suppress the consciousness of surrounding dark- 
ness ; but the consciousness, though rendered less vivid, 
survives, and imagination persists in occupying itself 
with that which lies beyond perception. No such thing 
as a religion of humanity can ever do more than tem- 
porarily shut out the thought of a Power of which 
humanity is but a smai! and fugitive product, a Power 
which was in course of ever-changing manifestations 
before humanity was, and will continu> through other 
manifestation when humanity has ceased to be ;” or, as 
we would say, a Power who will reign *‘ when the 
earth shali wax old as a garment, and the heavens shall 
vanisi as smoke.”’ Totry and make every member have 
faith in the Supreme Power is within the sphere of con- 
gregational work. 

With this remark I conclude, for the reader has no 
doubt perceived that the sphere of congregational work is, 


when the consideration is ended, and every side heard, 
to make every member ‘‘ fear God and keep his com- 
mandments, for this is the whole duty of man.” 


A TEMPERANCE SERMON. 


By Treopore L. Cuyier, D.D. 


Ii1E recent temperance centennial will give added 

interest to a sermon preached by Dr. Cuyler from 

the text: ‘‘ Judge this rather, that no man put a stum- 

bling-block or an occasion to fall in his brother's way ” 

(Rom. xiv., 13) We give but a part of the sermon, 

which is printed entire in the ‘‘ Homiletic Monthly ” for 
October : 

‘‘ For twenty years I have been identified with that 
most benevolent and beneficent organization. It was 
my privilege to give it its name; it was my privilege 
to draft its constitution and to write the first line it 
ever published, still circulating as a little tract called 
‘A Shot at the Decanter.’ During the first eighteen 
years the presidential chair of this organization was 
held by that prince of Christian philanthropy, Will- 
fam E. Dodge. For the last two years the chair 
has been occupied by the venerable ex-President of 
Williams College, Dr. Mark Hopkins, whose good gray 
head thousands of Americans learned to know and re- 
vere under the shadow of old Greylock. At the late 
annual meeting of the Society, its members so urgently 
pressed your pastor to accept the Presidency of the So- 
ciety, that I have consented to do so for one year, with 
the understanding that there shall be no interference 
with the prior claims of this church to my time and 
strength, and that I shall be so far relieved from active 
duty that no hindrance shall be put in my way to the 
fullest carrying out of the work to which I stand 
pledged as your minister. 

** Now, what is the purpose and the province and the 
work of an organization that during twenty years has 
received and expended about one million of dollars? I 
answer that, while it is a truly religious, it is not a sec- 
tarian, institution. In our Board meetings every Chris- 
tian denomination is represented. Neither is it a polit- 
ical or partisan organization. We have, as a society, no 
sort of official connection with any political party— 
Republican, Democratic, or Prohibition. We never 
present any candidates for office; we never issue what 
is called a campaign document. Last year, during all 
the controversies involved in the choice of national 
rulers, every member of that Society was allowed to fol- 
low the dictates of personal conscience asa citizen. As 
a proof of this, our late President, Dr. Mark Hopkins, 
headed the electoral ticket in the State of Massachusetts 
for one of the candidates, and another one of our officers 
earnestly supported still another Presidential candidate 
—not as officers of our Society, but as citizens of 
Massachusetts, citizens of New York, New Jersey, or 
any other Commonwealth. I make this statement be- 
cause I know there has been, unhappily, an entirely 
false impression heretofore given in regard to that Asso- 
ciation. Now, as our Society is not denominational or 
poliical, what is its character and purpose? In one 
word, it isan educator. Its supreme purpose is to edu- 
cate the popular mind, heart, and conscience for the 
reformation of character, conduct, and customs. Its 
single motto is: Educate, educate, EnUcCATE, EDUCATE. 
If you will go over to our publication rooms in Reade 
Street, you will find on those shelves thirteen hundred 
publications ; from a little leaflet up to volumes of five 
hundred pages, discussing every phase of the move- 
ment—ascientific, social, religious, and civil—as far as it 
bears upon the genera] duties of citizens. Many of 
these are from the pens of the ablest and best writers on 
both sides of the Atlantic. We have issued over six 
hundred millions of pages in the shape of tracts and 
volumes. We have published one hundred and thirty- 
three Sabbath-school books, some of them, as I can tes 
tify, of the very highest and best order. We circulate 
every month one hundred and thirty thousand coples of 
a paper for children. If you can help save the chil. 
dren, you are sure to help save the country from the 
curse of strong drink. 

‘* During the last year perhaps our best work has been 
among the freedmen of the South. We scatter 
arguments against the dramshop, of course, as the 
nursery of vice, the source of untold misery to the 
body, and the death of the soul. But our chief end 
is to overthrow the drinking usages of society. They 
endanger your child and mine ; they tempt and destroy 
our youth ; they blast the home; they feed the dram- 
shop. The most effectual way to destroy dramshops is 
to draw away customers. The most effectual prohibi- 
tory law in the world is to write on every man’s heart 
and conscience, ‘‘ 1 won’t drink intoxicating liquors, and 
I won't buy them, and I won’t touch them in any shape.” 
If nobody buys, who is foo] enough to offer it for sale ? 
The reason why there are no grogshops in Westbrook 
Ireland, is that the people of that town are not only 
practical abstainers, but vote every year that there shall 
no dramshop be opened among al! that population of 
forty-five hundred people. I believe in laws for the 


restriction of rum-seliing as a public nuisance, and 
where itis practicable I believe in laws for the suppres. 
sion of that public nuisance ; but deeper down than any 
law written in any statute book lie the law of conscience 
and the law of reason; and we, as a Society, aim to 
reach the consciences of old and yonng, parents and 
children, to uproot the perilous and destructive cus- 
toms of society, to warn not only against the legalized 
dramshop as the slaughter-house of bodies and souls, but 
against the bottle within it and the bottle without it and 
the bottle wherever we see it—even if it is on your table, 
my friend. 

‘* We regard alcoholic drinks as an enemy of the body, 
destructive of health. We have labored for the intro- 
duction of elementary books in the public schools, 
teaching the children the real nature of alcohol and its 
working ; and through our diligent labors and the elo- 
quence of faithful, godly women that have gone from 
this pulpit and others over the land, fifteen States in the 
Union have enacted that law introducing this element- 
ary treatise into the public schools. We regard alco 
holic drinks as the enemy of the home, and therefore 
circulate tracts and treatises in favor of shutting the cup 
out of every household. We believe that if a total ab- 
stinence pledge, signed by every member of the family, 
could be hung during the coming week in every home 
in Brooklyn, from the most splendid mansion to the 
dingiest tenement-house and the most obscure alley 
attic, you might almost disband your police, you might 
lock up your jails, you might keep millennium in ad. 
vance. Who would know Brooklyn after such a resur- 
rection of purity and sobriety and right as that, from its 
chernel-house of temptation and of death ? 

‘t My people, I regard drink as the enemy of the lund 
I love. The overthrow of negro slavery was unques 
tionably the grandest achievement of the history of this 
Republic during this nineteenth century, but a tenfold 
greater curse than negro slavery is the curse of the 
bottle. It enslaves the brain, it tortures the conscience, 
it robe the child, it breaks the mother’s heart, it has 
power to cast body and soul into the pit. Therefore we 
aim to bring public sentiment up to the point of forbid. 
ding the open sale of this public enemy and suppressing 
every haunt of public temptation. So liberal and cath- 
olic is our Society that we are ready to join hands in 
every feasible effort to do this, whether it be, in some 
States, to bring a question of license up as near to a 
point of prohibition as possible, as a stepping-stone, or, 
in other States, such as Georgia, South Carolina, and 
Maryland, to allow the citizens of every county to de- 
cide whether they will have an open dramshop or not. 

“ Finally, recognizing that no reform can be effective 
that does not reach the human heart, and no effort can 
be successful if it neglects the Gospe) and the Holy Spirit, 
we have made our Society, from the very inception, a 
society of Christian faith. Every meeting is devotional. 
From the day when, in the counting-room of that great 
Christian merchant who went up two years ago to ren 
der his account, the voic- of William E. Dedge offered 
the first prayer, to the close of that meeting the other 
night, when ministers of God stood on that platform, 
this Society has feared God and tried to keep his com. 
mandments. It bases its orinciples on that Book, and 
teaches that it is good not to put the stumbling block in 
the way of another. It teaches that the path of sobriety 
is the path of safety, the path of peace, the path of con- 
science, that God approves. : 

‘* One hundred years ago Dr. Benjamin Rush published 
the first treatise on the influence of ardent spirits upon 
mind and body. Fifty years ago ‘he first national con- 
vention was held and unfurled the salutary principle of 
total abstinence. So that the reform, in its present or- 
gauized shape, is about half a century old. It has 
wrought great good. Mistakes have been made, follies 
have been committed, rash and silly things uttered, un- 
wise expedients sometimes used by certain peuple in 
certain quarters. Is it not so with every good cause and 
every human effort for the glory of God and the good 
of men? Ilook back over itand see thousands of homes 
changed, thousands of hearts comforted, thousands of 
stumblers rescued, thousands of souls saved by it; and 
on its bead-roll of twoilers I read from the revered 
name of Lyman Beecher, with his six sermons, over 
sixty years ago, on to the Theodore Frelinghuysens and 
the John Goughs and the Wilfrid Luwsons and the 
Mark Hopkinses and the William E. Dodges ; and these 
were men that loved God and their fellow-creatures, 
and regarded this great cause as something more than a 
temporary delusion or makeshift, and crowned it with 
glory and honor. For that cause | have stood here, and 
shall stand here until the death-damp gathers around 
my brow, and the hand that never yet offered a glass of 
deadly intoxicant turns to dust. 


Writing to a young collegian many years ago, Ruskin 
said : ‘‘ To do as much as you can healthily and happily 
do each day in a well-determined direction, with a view 
to far-off results, and with present enjoyment of one’s 
work, is the only proper, the only essentially profitable, 
way.” 
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Eveninc bame. 


EUROPE IN STORM AND CALM.’ 


The special newspaper correspondent who is success- 
ful in his vocation has, and must have, an astonishing 
faculty of seizing upon the picturesque and dramatic 
features of the great panorama of political and social 
events constantly unfolding before him. The history 
of Europe has never been more varied than in the last 
two decades. It includes, when glanced at bya dis- 
interested observer, deep tragedy, genteel comedy, and 
even roaring farce. Mr. Edward King has been for 
many years one of the most reliable and intelligent of 
American newspaper correspondents from France, 
Spain, Great Britain, Turkey, Roumania, and other 
lands, moving from point to point as the focus of Iinter- 
national interests shifted. His letters have always not 
only been brilliantly and effectively written, but have 
shown a clear comprehension of the relations of parties 
and statesmen and of nationa) characteristics. These 
letters, when arranged chronologically, as has been done 
in the handsome volume before us, give a brilliant and 
rapid bird's-eye view of European history from the 
founding of the Second Empire to the British Egyptian 
fiasco. They are accompanied by a multitude of 
spirited and clever illustrations by M. Felix Regamey, 
and in their collected form have been given a tasteful 
and elegant typographical appearance by the publisher. 
A few extracts (mainly taken from the Paris letters) will 
«ive an idea of the class of subjects selected by the 
author, and their treatment. 

THE BEREZOWSKI ATTACK ON ALEXANDER. 

‘*] chanced to be close to the Imperial carriage when 
the fanatic Barez>wski, on the day of the review on the 
9th of June in the Bois de Boulogne, fired a pisto) 
at Alexander's head. There was an immense press of 
people returoing from the review, and much crowding 
and confusion were caused by the sudden arrival of a 
great body of cavalry which was making its way ata 
vigorous trot out of the wood. In common with thou. 
sands of others I was pressed forward to the main 
avenue, along which the Emperor of Russla was just 
returning. I heard a pistol shot, and then an immense 
‘Ab! such as only a Latin crowd can utter ; and next, 
much to my surprise, I saw the carriage filled with ugly- 
looking fellows in black clothes, who were doubtless the 
police agents, with which the crowds were plentifully 
interspersed. 

‘*There was no time during the closing days of the 
Second Emplre when one could feel that in a miscel- 
laneous assembly of a dozen persons, unless it was by 
invitation in a private parlor, there would not be one or 
two police sples. These sples were found everywhere. 
They infested the cafés. They offered for sale opera- 
glasses and trifling trinkets, and peered impertinently 
into travelers’ faces. They assumed every conceivable 
disguise, and frequently made report on matters which 
were not of the slightest consequence, now and then 
seriously embarrassing innocent strangers, whose notions 
of free speech were brought from a less exhausted 
atmosphere. If two people began a discussion on the 
street, the third man who was sure to come up and listen 
was elther a sergeant de ville, as the policemen were 
called in those days, or was a private detective. Any 
group of three, four, or five persons, standing to discuss 
and appearing to be deeply interested in conversation in 
any street, doorway of public building, or in a square, 
was immediately requested to ‘move on.’ Any refusal 
to obey would have been followed by arrest, and any 
offense against Imperial notions of order was qualified 
as criminal.” 

THE FOOD QUESTION IN LONDON AND PARIS. 

‘It is odd to remark that the citizens of each capital 
constantly reproach those of the other with their lack of 
knowledge of the art of cookery. It {s a firm article of 
faith in the Frenchman’s calendar that the English are 
savage in their appetites, and have no national dishes; 
while the Englishman is unshaken in his conviction that 
the French live upon messes and slops, and numerous 
bits and corners of things, of which the fastidious stom- 
ach of the Anglo-Saxon would not allow him to partake. 
The real fact is that good and wholesome cooking Is to 
be found in the homes of the middle classes in each of 
the great cities, and that when you come to the 
tables of the nobility, the merchant princes, and the 
nouveaux riches, in London or Paris, you find their din- 
ners composites made up by cosmopolitan cooks, and 
showing a choice, not always in harmony with the laws 
of health, from the luxuries of every country under the 
sun. Strong and long potations have gone out of fashion 
in the highest society in England. There is no longer 
heavy drinking at lunch or dinner. It is reputed bad 
form ; and in Paris it was never good form outside the 
bourgeoisie. As for the ‘people’ of each capital, it 
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drinks whatever comes handy, and all it can get; and 
for the last few years wretch d adulterated stuffs have 
been sold in both cities. The populations of London and 
Paris are swindled with pale sherries, Marsalas and 
Beaunes, St. Emilions, and other seductive fluids and 
exotic names, which are concocted out of the strangest 
materials; and the rin ordinaire, a huge bottle of which ts 
placed before the workman of Paris at bis noonday meal, 
comes from a glucose factory scarcely half a dozen miles 
from his restaurant. Gone are the festal days when, in 
the lustrous lands of the South, the soldier and the peas- 
ant paid for the wines by the hour and not by the bottle, 
having, for a modes: subscription, free access to the 
casks at the cabarets In London the omnipresent beer- 
can still holds its place in the popular fancy, and beer 
does its work of keeping hundreds and thousands of 
artisans and all the serving classes {9 a befuddled state 
of content, under conditions which might otherwise 
arouse their liveliest complaints. 

‘*To the American mind the !mportance attaching t> 
the food supply in England especially is very striking. 
You open the morning paper and you find columns 
upon columns on the mutton from Australia, the wheat 
from Dakota, the Russian and Hungarian supplies of 
grain, the prospects of a crop in Egypt, the bad harvests 
because of the rain in English counties, and all this 
treated with an earnestness which betokens its national 
importance. The Paris paper ligatly gossips of Lamar- 
tine in his palmy days, or tells a tale of Louis Philippe 
or Napoleon 1. The London paper grapples with the 
problems of the crowded quarters of the East End, and 
waxes eloquent over the ‘dead meat supply.” Out of 
this struggle for food, this recognition of the fa t that 
the nourishment must and does come from without, has 
grown the ‘Imperial policy’ of Great Britlan, with its 
Woolwich, its navies which sveep the seas, its tremen 
dous accumulation of money in colonial enterprises, its 
venturesome sp :culation in countries thousands of miles 
away, and, probably, its tremendous antipathy to protec. 
= THE FALL OF THE EMPIRE. 

‘* Presently the great door opposite to the tribune, 
which had defied the efforts of the intruders, opened, 
and the deputies who tried to keep back the crowd 
were upset ; many of them were hurled over the desks, 
and nothing could be heard but ‘ Vive la Republique ! 
M. Schneider thought it imprudent to remain longer, 
and he was scarcely out of his presidential desk before 
half a dozen citizens were in it; and they would have 
done him mischief could they have got at him, It 
was sald, on the afternoon of this day, that he had re- 
ceived a blow on the head from a citizen who was 
somewhat the worse for absinthe, and that he fell cov- 
ered with blood and was taken away by his colleagues ; 
but this subsequently proved to be untrue. There was 
much ringing of the presidential bell by young work- 
men, who wanted to make speeches to the crowd ; but 
Jules Favre drove out all these intruders, and, finally, 
Gambetta, in his most impressive tones, cried, ‘ Have 
you any confidence in your representatives ?’ to which 
the rather illogica) answer came, ‘ Yes, yes; we have 
confidence enough in you.’ ‘ Well, then, retire when I 
ask you to do so, and be sure that we shall pronounce 
the downfall—' ‘Yes, but how about the Republic ?’ 
cried a voice. 

‘* Eye-witnesses of this singular scene say that at this 
question Gambetta, who had been halting between two 
opinions all ths morning, and who was intensely anxlous 
that this revolution should be accomplished within the 
strict limit of the law, suddenly assumed a new de- 
meanor, as if he felt that the mantle of his mission had 
fallen upon him, and, stepping forward and command- 
ing silence by that imperious gesture which afterwards 
became so familiar to the people of France, he said, 
‘ Citizens,’—and at his first word the silence was com- 
pletely re-established—‘ considering that the country Is 
in danger, considering that the proper time has been 
given to the national representatives to pronounce the 
downfall of the imperial family, considering that we 
a.e and that we constitute a regular power issued from 
universal suffrage, we now declare that Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte and his dynasty have forever ceased to reign 
in France.’ 

‘These ringing words uttered by the man who had 
been the first to brave the anger and the vengeance of 
the Empire, and who had begun the revolution which 
had culminated, were saluted with bravos innumera- 
ble aud with renewed shouts of ‘ Vive la Republique !’ 
‘No more Empire!’ ‘ The Empire has fallen forever ! 
‘ The Déchéance first, la Republique afterwards !’ etc. 
Now the drummers of the National Guard, who had 
been standing at the entrance of the Chamber, began to 
beat theirdrums and to clamor for immediate depart- 
ure for the Hotel de Ville. This sounded ominous, and 
Jules Favre made an earnest speech, which he finished 
by saying, ‘ Do you, or do you not, want civil war ?’ 

‘*Hundreds of voices answered, ‘No, no; not civil 
war; war with the Prussians only.’ ‘Then,’ said Jules 
Favre, ‘ we must have a Provisional Government forth- 
with.’ ‘ To the Hotel de Ville! To the Hotel de Ville l’ 


cried a volce. M. Favre continued speaking unti! a 
youth suddenly appeared tn the tribune behind him, and 
shouted at the top of his voice, ‘ The Republic ! the Re- 
public ! Let us declare it here! A few of the National 
Guards tried to make this enthusiastic youth come down ; 
but he pounded the desk and continued to shriek, ‘ The 
Republic! The Republic forthwith ' Presently a voice 
below took up the refrain ; and then it was that Gambetta 
stepped forward, and said, ‘ Yes ; long live the Kepublic! 
Let us go, citizens, and proclaim it at the Hotel de 
Viile ! Down on their knees went quick-witted citizens, 
marking upon great sheets of paper that they had taken 
from the deputies’ desks, ‘ To the Hotel de Ville!’ ‘ The 
Republic is declared.’ One gentieman even wrote—and 
Heaven and himself only know why—on a placard, this 
statement, ‘The Republic is proclaimed by 185 votes 
against 113.’ But there was really no voting at all. No 
one ventured to vote against the people's wish.” 
PARISIAN SPIES UNDER THE EMPIRE. 

**So persistent were the rumors that the insurrection 
would break out that night that, in company with four 
or five other Americans, I went up to the prison of La 
Roquette, arriving there just as the clocks were striking 
midnight. One of the gentlemen in the party had pro- 
cured from a functionary, with whom he was acquaint- 
ed, a card, which would, he was assured, admit himself 
and friends inside the hollow sare formed by the cav- 
alry and the infantry, which kept the howling and surg- 
ing mob, constantly increasing in numbers, at a reason- 
able distance from the scaffold. 

‘*We had no sooner reached the outer line of this 
strange collection of humanity than we had a singular 
and striking illustration of the wonderful organfza'ion 
of the French secret police. My companion had been 
better served than he supposed. He had, as we after. 
ward learned, been given a document which entitled 
him to special favor from the mysterious and disguised 
agents of the Empire, who were always moving to and 
fro in crowds. He handed the little paper to the first 
uniformed policeman whom we encountered. This 
personage looked at it, and was puzzled ; but {it was in- 
stantly taken out of his hand in peremptory fashion by 
a red-posed party in a faded blue blouse and a dilapi- 
dated silk hat. Much to our astonishment, this man, 
whom we expected to see taken into custody by tbe 
policeman, read the card, said, in a low voice, ‘Mou. 
ton,’ returned us the ‘safe conduct,’ and, with a little 
friendly advice as to watching our pockets, pushed us 
on toward the inner circle. We had not gone twenty 
steps further before another seedy-lo>oking man jostled 
against us, repeated the word *‘ Mouton,’ and also the 
wholesome advice as to pockets. Ile went with us a few 
steps when a consumptive individual, in white cotton 
blouse and trousers, took up the magic word, which he 
seemed bound to repeat when he saw the card, still held 
by my friend where it could be seen; and we began to 
understand that we were being passed from agent to 
agent, each new helper being the obedient slave of our 
talisman. But candor compels me to state that just as 
we were about to get into the square there was a great 
tumult in the outer }ines of the mob, the cavalry turned 
about and prepared fora charge, and our consumptive 
friend in white advised us t» beat a retreat, and to take 
refuge in the upper story of some wine-shop.” 

DURING THE BOMBARDMENT. 

‘‘When the great fight at the Porte St. Martin 
Theatre was at its height, when houses on either side 
of the street were completely w:ecked, and a storm of 
shot and shell had raged for more than two hours, I saw 
our American Minister quietly ride up to the barricade, 
and, stepping into the front rank of the regulars, take 
out his opera-glasses, survey as much of the situation as 
was possible through the smoke, and then retire as cool. 
ly as if he were leaving his b»x at the opera. 

“In a few moments we were standing directly in front 
of the Arch in the Avenue de la Grande Armée; and 
here a soldier remarked that the Royalists, as the 
Versailies troops were called, were hard at work. Why 
they should have chosen to bombard the quarter almost 
exclusively inbabited by wealthy Parisians and foreign- 
ers this soldier was at a loss to discover, and we quite 
agreed with him that it would have been, from a 
Versailles point of view, more practical to shell Belle- 
ville and La Villette. When we came back to the Rue 
de Presbourg, a lady showed us in the upper chamber 
of a mansion the wreck of eostly furniture, bric-a brac, 
Sévres china, and fine paintings just caused by a shell 
from a Versailles battery. Near by, a fine villa. occu- 
pled by an American family, had been visited by so 
many shells that all the treasures in a beautiful art 
cabinet were demolished. The day previous to our 
visit in the direction of the Porte Maillot, while a poor 
woman was giving her soldier-husband a dinner she had 
brought him, a shell killed him and carried away a part 
of the woman’s face. Almost at the same time a sentinel 
was killed by the discharge of a gun hung on the shoulder 
of an orderly galloping by, the gun being touched by a 
fragment of shell, which imbedded itself in the orderly’s 
back.” 
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Rooks AND GlutHors. 


PROFESSOR SMITH’S APOLOGETICS.’ 


Professor Henry B. Smith wasa mediater in theology ; 
not by timidly taking a middle ground between oppos- 
ing forces and trying to sult all parties by using language 
ambiguous and capable of double construction, but by 
his spiritual perception of the truth which underlies all 
dogmatics, by his intellectual ability to state it in cdear, 
definite, but uncontroversial intellectual forms. He had, 
too, a prophetic sense; perceived the issues of the 
future ; and, without criticising the statements of the 
past, yet put theology in such modern forms as to equip 
his students for the battles of to-day and to-morrow out 
of the ammunition of yesterday, recast for his purpose. 
This general characteristic of this honored thought- 
leader we can best illustrate by translating intoa column 
in part the course of argument pursued in this volume, 
considered as a work in apologetics, although this is by 
no mens its only aspect, and perbaps not its most impor- 
tant one. The work, aptly entitled ‘‘Introduction to 
Christian Theology and Apologetics,” includes three 
subjects generally treated independently ; viz , Natural 

~Theology, Evidences of Christianity, and Apologetics. 
Their close relationship the author plainly sets forth, 
and further recognizes in his treatment of each subject. 
Thus the chapter on miracles is not in its expected 
place under Evidences of Christianity, but the reader is 
referred to Apologetics for it, where he finds the subject 
presented, chiefly in a philosophical way, under the title 
“The Supernatural as Miraculous.” Here it isa link 
in achain of argument for the reality and manifesta- 
tion of the supernatural. 

The author emphasizes what he calls ‘‘the connatu- 
ral knowledge of Deity,” preferring this to the old 
purase, ‘‘the invate idea of God.” Man is so made 
that when the idea of God is presented to him in evi- 
dence he spontaneously assents to it as real, as true, 
Under appropriate circumstances man always recognizes 
the existence of God asa fact. Moral impediments may 
stifle for a time the power of recognition, but hardly in 
apy case cun it be so forall time. This knowledge can- 
not be a product of education nor of priestcraft, nor yet 
delusion, unless al) is delusion, and man was made to 
be ultimately deluded ; but it belongs to human nature 
in its natural development. It exists in the human soul 
before it is called out really and potentially, as the fruit 
exists in the seed. ‘ We learn it, not asthe child learns 
to read, but as the child learns to talk.’”’ The existence 
of this knowledge is proved by the history of religions, 
by the existence of a generic relizious sentiment native 
to man, and by the analysis of human nature, which 
shows that the highest exercise of all its powers Is 
found in the adoration and service of God. It is also 
proved by the analysis of the idea of (cod as men have 
it. The burden of proof is rolled by the author upon 
modern materialists. By their claim that everything is 
the product of matter they invite the burden. All phe- 
nomena that are not certainly material are presente din 
martial array,from magnetism to moral law, and it is 
made plain that if materialism fails to deduce any one 
of these phenomena from matter the entire system falls. 

Under ‘‘ Evidences of Christlanity,” in addition to the 
ordinary historical proof that a Divine Revelation has 
been given in the Christian religion, and the argument 
from the practical effect of Christianity, is a third argu- 
ment that may be called the philosophical argument, or 
the argument from the philosophy of religion. It shows 
that the Christian system, under the divine plan, is seen 
in all human history ; that other religions, under divine 
guidance, so far as human history has advanced. have 
been tending toward, have led up to, Christlanity— 
to the Incarnation for redemption; that Christianity 
contains in a more perfect form all truth that fs felt 
after io other religions, and also other and most 
needful truths which cannot be found in any other 
form of religion. Here all the religions of history 
are made to pass rapidly in review before the reader 
down to those of today, which are named ‘‘ Mod- 
ern Attempts to Make a Religion ;” the essential feat- 
ure of each is set forth, and then follows the pres- 
entation of Christianity, with its central] ides, the in- 
carnation of Christ in order to redemption, closing with 
a hint of the signs in history of the final and sole sv- 
premacy of Christianity over all other religions. 

Another form of the philosophical argument is derived 
from the philosophy of history. The attempts of men 
to write a philosophy of history are briefly reviewed, 
the causes of failure are ably pointed out, and then the 
auther shows the ground of the superiority of the Chris- 
tian view of history, giving ten distinct points of supe- 
rlority, reaching the conclusion tbat the Christian 
philosophy of history is the only one which can be con- 
formed to the four requisitions of a true science of 
history. These requisitions he names: 1. The scheme 


i Introduction to Christian Theology and Apologetics. By Pro- 
fessor Henry B. Smith, D.D.. LL.D. Two volumes in one. (New 
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must be a legitimate generalization from the entire 
masa of historic facts. The kingdom of redemption can 
be historically traced through all the records of the 
earth. 2. The scheme must be able to state some one 
adequate law of progress running through all history. 
The progress of this kingdom has been a perpetual 
growth, through perpetual conflicts. %. The scheme 
must propose some adequate end or object of the whole 
historic course. Christianity sets before the human 
family a grand and glorious consummation. 4. It is 
necessary to recognize a power adequate to the whole 
result. The kingdom of redemption is God’s own work 
and plan, projected, upheld, and consummated by him. 
The philosophic argument closes with a proof from the 
philosophy of Christianity itself. Christianity solves 
the problems of human thought and human destiny, 
which philosophy can only state. 

The first problem of philosophy {s to know the capaci- 
ties and powers of the human soul. These can de 
known only when tested in use upon highest objects. 
Only when man thinks on God as he is revealed in 
Christ does the grandeur of the intellect appear. Under 
no other influence than that of the Christian religion 
does feeling so overspread the whole nature and pass 
unchecked through the whole capacity of the soul. The 
will, too, is at its highest exercise under the motives of 
Christianity. Its obedience here gives the grandest con- 
ception of freedom, and the energy with which it obeys 
shows its power. The second task of philosophy is to 
grasp the true relation of the finite and the Infinite. 
This is solved in the Christian doctrine of creation and 
providence, and in the union of the finite and the infi- 
nite in the person of Christ, and in the believer’s union 
with Christ. Christian philosophy also solves the high 
est moral problem, and the grandest social problem, 
and the problem of the future. 

The subject of inspiration is very briefly discussed, 
the author not differing from what he calls the formal 
principle of Protestant Christianity; namely, ‘‘ The 
Scriptures are the chief source and the only rule of the 
knowledge of revelation—‘ the only and sufficient rule 
of faith and practice.’” 

The volume contains an appendix giving a full out- 
line of the author’s intended lectures on Evolution, 
a valuable sketch of the history of Apologetics, re- 
printed from an article that appeared in the ‘‘ Princeton 
Review,” July, 1876, and another appendix on ‘* Recent 
German Works on Apologetics,” in which is translated 
the introduction to Ebrard’s Apologetics, a brief review 
of which work !s also given. 


A TRIUMPH OF AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY.’ 


There is no exaggeration {In the dedication of this 
long-needed extension of the American Catalogue to the 
late Frederick Leypoldt as ‘‘ a martyr to his own zeal in 
the cause he made his own, of unlocking to the world 
of readers the treasure-house of books.” Mr. Leypoldt 
did, in literal truth, give his life to the cause of Amer- 
ican bibliography. He was one of those rare men 
whose enthusiastic love of their work, extending into 
fields that to most others would seem dry and barren, 
leads them to place financial success second, to expend 
the labor of brain and pen as though it were inexhaust- 
ible, and to be content to receive as sole reward the ap- 
probation and appreciation of the comparatively smal! 
public which is fitted to know the true and lasting value 
of such labor. 

The American Catalogue is the culmination and per. 
manent record of a series of bibliographical tasks de- 
signed and planned by Mr. Leypoldt, and now being 
carried out by his successors. The ‘‘ Publishers’ Weez- 
ly” furnishes the weekly running record of publica- 
tions, the ‘‘ Trade Annual” compiles in one large vol- 
ume, for the use of the trade, the result of the year’s 
work, while the ‘‘ Catalogue” presents under a double 
alphabetization, and with every precaution to insure 
accuracy, clearness, and convenience of consultation, a 
grand summary of the status of the book-publishing 
business in this country. To compile such a catalogue 
may seem to the uninitiated an easy task. It is, in fact, 
an extremely difficult one. The minutest accuracy, the 
most laborious toil, the knowledge of the latest princi- 
ples and devices of the indexing fraternity, must be 
combined with the soundest discretion and judgment 
and a wide knowledge of the contents as well as the 
titles of books. This extension of the American Cata- 
logue and the great revision of Poole’s ‘‘ Index to Period- 
icals’’ make in themselves a reference library of ines- 
timable value to students and book-men of every kind. 
It is as difficult to eee how a publisher or bookseller 
can dispense in his daily work with the first as how a 
general consulting library could be complete without 
the second. 

The compilers have in general followed very closely 
in the plan laid out by Mr. Leypoldt in the Catalogue 


1 The American Catalogue. Founded by F. Leypoldt. 1876- 
1884. Compiled under the editorial direction of R. R. Bowker, 
by Miss A. E. Appleton. I. Author-and-title Alphabet. II. sub- 
ject Alphabet. (New York: Office of the Publishers’ Weekly.) 


of 1876, enlarging in some cases the limits he apparently 
had in mind for this supplement. The work fs not ab- 
solutely perfect, the most important faults (frankly 
pointed out in the preface) arising from the indifference 
of small publishers, and the difficulty of knowing ex- 
actly what Mr. Leypoldt’s plans were. Thus the 
and Seaside” libraries are om!tted under 
A and B and indexed throughout the other letters. It 
is discouraging, by the way, to one who hopes that 
American literary taste is improving, to find no less 
than ninety-three separate entries, occupying more than 
a full page, of titles of novels by the ‘‘ Author of Dora 
Thorne.” If popularity with cheap publishers meant 
literary success, Bertha M. Clay would be the greatest 
English novelist. The work of indexing has been based 
mainly on the ‘‘ Publishers’ Weekly,’’ but by no means 
solely. A glance at the thirty pages filled with more 
than 1,500 names of publishers will give some notion of 
the extent of the field and the difficulty of obtaining 
absolutely complete data. We cannot here examine tn 
close detail the method of classification and arrange. 
ment observed. It is substantially that of the larger 
work of 1876, embracing the latest improvements of the 
librarian’s art. There has hardly been a day since the 
volume arrived at our office that we have not had occa- 
sion to consult {t on one point or xnother, and invariably 
with satisfactory results. It {s to be earnestly hoped 
that the reception accorded to {t by publishers, period- 
icals, libraries, and individuals will be such as to 
insure the carrying on of the work in future volumes 
with the same thoroughness and ski]! that have been here 
displayed. A single word should be added as to the 
typography of the volume, which is precisely suited to 
its character—clear in type, excellent in paper, rich in 
margin, and substantial in binding. 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF BALZAC.’ 


The announcement of a series of new translations of 
some of Idalzac’s leading novels has awakened a good 
deal of interest among those who are familiar with the 
masterpieces of this great dellneator of modern life. 
The Comedie Humaine remains unquestionably the great- 
est literary undertaking of modern times; such a task 
as only the strongest could set before himself and 
achieve even in a very smal] measure. That Balzac 
carried his scheme so far, touched life on so many sides, 
and portrayed with such marvelous reality so many of 
its most significant phasces, is impressive evidence, not 
only of his genius, but of his marvelous working power. 
In this day of more delicate but lighter and far less sub- 
stantial work in fiction the re-reading of Balzac might 
well serve as atonic. And for this reason we are glad 
to note the announcement of this series of fresh transla- 
tions. The initial volume may be taken as a test of the 
quality and skill of the translator. ‘‘ Pére Goriot” pre- 
sents obstacles which would deter most translators from 
even an attempt to render it into English. In this vol- 
ume, however, the work is done with such spirit, 
fidelity, and unfform success in bringing out the essential 
significance of the original that one may lock forward 
to the rest of the series with the assurance that there 
will be no mechanical or raw work thrust upon him. 
“*Pére Goriot ” is in many respects one of the most pain- 
ful of Balzac’s novels. It deals with wonderful power 
with two aspects of Parisian life, and discloses in each 
of them a selfishness and profiigacy which are almost 
incredible. Yet it is by no means an immoral novel, 
because it nowhere separates the consequences cf vice 
from vice itself ; the essence of immorality in fiction is 
the portrayal of vice apart from {ts inevitable penalties. 
Balzac often erred in the license with which he dealt 
with themes that ought to have no place in art, but he 
rarely wrote an immoral novel in the true sense of the 
word. In “ Pére Gorlot” his strong grasp of facts, his 
marvelous power of characterization, and the never fail. 
ing stream of imagination which floods all his work are 
at their best. It is a story of fiber and vitality, and for 
these reasons, in spite of the repulsion excited by some 
of the characters and incidents which it describes, it 
holds the attention and commands the respect of one 
who looks in fiction to find the reproduction of actual 
life. 


EARLY ENGLISH BOOKS ON AMERICA.’ 

This finely printed reproduction of the «uatfotly 
spelled and oddly expressed writings of the sixteenth 
century has both bibliographical and historical impor. 
tance. Itisa facsimile of three texts of great rarity 
and of extraordinary interest, compiled mainly by 
Richard Eden in the relgn of Mary Tudor, from the 
writings and maps of Pietro Martire of Anghiera (1455 - 
1526), Sebastian Miinster (1489-1552), and Sebastian 
Cabot (1474-1557). In the first of these texts is the first 
reference to America (Armenica) by name to be found 
in Eoglish literature; while the third text, as the editor, 
Professor Edward Arber, points out in the prefuce, gave 


1 Pere Goriot. By Wonoré de Balzac. $1.50. (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. ) 

2 The First Three English Books om America. Edited by Pro- 
fessor Edward Arber. (New York: Scribner & Welford.) 
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Francis Drake all the knowledge he possessed of the 
West Indies before his first voyage, gives us most of our 
information about Sebastian Cabot, and furnished Shake- 
speare with the material from which he created the char- 
acter of “ Caliban” in “‘ The Tempest.” The whole 
forms the very beginning and fountain source of that 
mighty literature of ‘‘ Americana” so dear to the col. 
lector’s heart. Moreover, tn the strange tales of advent- 
ures by sea and land, of conquests of new countries, of 
mines of precious stones, of wondrous birds and beasts, 
and of races of aborigines in their native simplicity, the 
general reader as well as the bibllophile will find these 
ancient records well worth puzzling out from thelr an- 
tique husks. By them to a great extent was incited the 
zeal and hopes of the early explorers who opened the 
sea road from England to America; and in rendering 
them accessible to the general public as well as to the col- 
lector of rare books Professor Arber has done a special 
service to literature. In describing ‘‘ what manner of 
man Christopher Colon” was, oli Richard Eden wrote 
as follows (changing the antique epelling) : ‘‘ Some have 
thought that Colon was well learned {fn the latin tongue 
and the science of cosmography, and that he was thereby 
moved to seek the lands of the antipodes and the rich 
Island of Cipango whereof Marcus Paulus writeth. 
Also that he had read what Plato In his dialogues of 
Timias and Cricius writeth of the great Island Atlantide, 
and of a great landin the West Ocean undiscovered, 
being greater than Asia or Africa. Indeed, Colon was 
not greatly learned, yet of good understanding. And 
when he had information of the sald new lands by the 
dead pilot [referring to the story that a Portuguese pilot 
died in Columbus's house, leaving charts of the Western 
lands the latter afterwards found], he made relation 
thereof to certain learned men with whom he conferred 
as touching the like things as mentioned of old au- 
thors.” 


The Garnet Series. —Art and the Formation of Taste. By Lucy 
Crane. Headings from Ruskin. eadings from Macaulay. 
Michel Anyelo Buonarotti, By Charles C. Black. (New 
York : Chautauqua Press.) This series is an attempt—and 
a remarkably successful one—to make the knowledge of art 
principles more widespread without the slightest detraction 
from their rigor or quality ; to popularize taste without any 
detriment to that taste. This, at least, seems evident, 
whetber the work be jadged for its literary form or from the 
preeswork. The main book of the series, ‘‘ Art and the 
Formation of Taste,’’ is unusual in its unassuming precis- 
ion, simplicity, clearness, and ease of style. It bas largely 
discarded the technical terms of art, but has given its 
underlying principles with a very searching sympathy. It 
is, in a word, the best work we know of for an introduction 
to art study. The remaining volumes of the series give a 
glimpse of Italian art, serving as an application of Lucy 
Crane’s principles of taste. The selections from Raskin's 
writings touch entirely upon architecture—largely Itallan 
architecture—and are in his best, at least we may say his 
least ornate, style. The latter half of the book is a scholarly 
description of St. Mark's, Venice, while the first balf deals 
with the villa and the cottage. The “ Readings from Ma- 
caulay’”’ contain his essays on Dante, Petrarch, and Mac- 
chiavelli, and bis ‘‘|.aysof Ancient Kome,”’ introduced for us 
with a characteristic sketch of his life by Donald G. Mitch- 
ell. The sketch of Michael Angelo is somewhat akin to the 
conventional short biography, but contains a larger propor- 
tion than is usual of art and literary criticism, some of his 
own letters, and a classified descriptive catalogue of his 
works. The publishers are greatly to be congratulated oa 
their share in the work. The type is clear but quiet, the 
size of the volumes pre-eminently convenient, and the bind- 
ing extremely tasteful. 


A quaintly printed ani still more quaintly illustrated little 
book is (ld London Street Cries, with “ Heaps of Quaint 
Cute” and a most charmingly atrocious hand-colored front- 
isplece. This is an abridgment of Mr. Andrew W. Tuer’s 
larger book on the subject. Lovers of the curious are under 
obligations to Mr. Tuer for the industry with which he has 
searched museums and almost literally raked the streets for 
these odd and comical specimens of the professional cries 
of what in New York are called, we believe, ‘‘ fakirs.’’ Here 
are two or three specimens. A cry still heard in North 
London is, ‘‘ All my teeth ache.’”’ Being interpreted, it 
becomes, *‘ Holloway cheese-cakes.’’ A coal-cart man sings, 
*)’'m on the Woolsack,’’ but he means “ Fine Wallsead 
coal.’’ ‘‘ En endy shoo awn frer penny’’ means “‘a handy 
shoe-horn for a penny.’’ A waguish fish-dealer disarms 
suspicion by crying, ‘Stinking shrimps,’’ adding in a 
lower tone, *‘ for ’ow they do stink to-day, to be sure.”’ An 
old cry intended to be funny was, “‘ Jaw-work, up and under 
jaw-work, a whole pot for a halfpenny, hazel-nuts!’’ An- 
other was, *‘ New-laid eggs, eight a groat—crack ’em and try 
’em.’’ A seller of dandelion tea invariably delivers the fol- 
lowing medical lecture : ‘‘ You know, miss, bad spirits meaos 
that the liver is out of order. The doctors gives you a 
deadly mineral piszen, which they calls blue pill, and it cer- 
tainly do piszen ’em, but then you run the chance of being 
piezened yerself. You've noticed the ’oles in a sheep’s liver 
after it’s cut up, ’aven’t you’ Well, them ’oles is caused by 
slugs, and ’uman bein’s is infested just the same. 8o is 
awsisz | horses|, but they don’t never take no blue pill. Catch 
‘em! The doctors knows all about it, bless yer, but they 
don’t talk so plain as me. I calls it out-of-sort-ishness, 
* slugs in the liver,’ and piszens ’em with three penn’ worth 
of dandelion tea, for which I charges thrippence. They 
calls it sluggishness of the liver, and piezens ’em with a 


penn’ worth of blue pill, for which they charges # guinea, 


and as often as not they piszens the patient, too.”” (New 
York : Scribner « Welford.) 

Family Prayers. By the Rev. Gordon Calthrop, M.A. 
(New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) This book would be 
entirely useless to multitudes of devout Christians who 
want no heip from others when they approach the Mercy 
Seat, to whom a printed prayer for daily use is the sign of 
barrenness in religious life. But to the many who delight 
in religious exercises, but are unable to express their desires 
or even formulate their thoughts, this volume will havea 
peculiar attraction. Morning and evening prayers for four 
weeks are as admirably expressed and arranged as such 
petitions could well be. Il’rayers for Christmas, New Year's 
Day, (iood Friday, Easter, and for the sick, are also added, 
with several sets of collects. They are all reverent and 
comprehensive, though lacking the personal element which 
in the intensity of desire will sometimes break over the 
even borders of calm, self-contained address. Every soul 
should at times pray without any book in hand. The quiet 
talk with God ought not to be captured by any prayer. book. 
Added to that, these prayers will be found helpful, and wil! 
give no sbock to the devotional spirit. 


Very naturally the out-of-door studies in which Mr. Roe 
has been led, both by his instincts and his later literary 
work, have borne fruit in a long story for young readers. 
Doubtless many have been following the fortunes of the fam- 
ily of children in Driven Back to kden (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
as they have been related from month to month in the pages 
of “St. Nicholas.”” To such there is little need of com- 
mending a story which is so full of healthful, natural life, 
and rich in interesting observations of fact ; a book of the 
sort which ought to be put into the hands of every child as 
a@ guide to the great miracle play by which he iz surrounded 
in the country. One of the great educational losses with 
many children are obliged to feel in later life Is the absence 
of any training in observation of nature in childhood. 
Most children grow up with no eye for the wonderfal vari. 
ety and succession of deeply interesting changes through 
which nature passes in the course of a single year. Mr 
Koe’s story is admirably adapted to awaken and give direc- 
tion to just this sort of interest, and ls to be greatly com - 
mended on th at account. 

The latest enterprise of that indefatigable publisher of 
cheap but good literature, Mr. J. B. Alden, is a (Cyclopedia 
of ‘niversal Liferature. The intention is to preseat bio- 
graphical and critical notices of the great authors of all 
ages and countries, with specimens of their writings. The 
first volume extends from “ Fzra Abbot” to “Thomas 
Arnold,’’ occupying about 475 narrow duodectmo pages. 
There are to be, we think, from fifteen to twenty volumes. 
As will be seen, this Is a work of considerable magnitude, 
and, so far as we have observed, has been, so far, carried 
out with considerable judgment ; though it would certainly 
b> easy to mention several names here included which are 
in no sense great, as well as a few others that are fairly 
entitled to the distinction. The Cyclopedia promises to be 
a handy and useful book of reference. 


Suni/itudes of Christ. By Lewis H. Reid. (New York: A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co.) The thoughts in this volame have been 
used by the author at the communion service, and they are 
worthy of this permanent form. Christ is presented as a 
well of water, a fountain of cleansing, a physician, a lamb, 
a shepberd, a rock, the living bread, the true vine, the door, 
the way, the true light, the rose and lily. Satisfying the ne- 
cessities of the human spirit in each of these similitudes, 
the author tenderly and earnestly invites to such contact 
with him as will give joy on earth and in heaven. The at- 
mosphere of the volume is pure, and the thoughts stand out 
in crystalline beauty. 

The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England. 
Rev. Joseph Miller, B D. (London: Simpkin, Marsball «& 
Co.) Mr. Miller bas undertaken a stupendous work, and is 
making most creditable progress init. His examination is 
not superficial, nor does he give attention to but two or 
three relations of the doctrine under consideration, buat, 
with patience, untiring industry, and affluent learning, 
compasses the whole subject. The present volume dis- 
cusses the Ninth Article—the doctrine of sin—and is an 
interesting contribution to the literature of the subject. 
He gives evidence of careful thought and wide reading, and 
presents his views, historical and speculative, in fresh and 
attractive form, 


By the 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. Quaritch will shortly publish fac-similes of all the 
more important Shakespeare quartos. 

—The American Tract Society has just issued a new story 
by Mrs. G. 8. Reaney, “ Just in Time.”’ 

—Henry Holt & Co. will publish the posthumous stories of 
Hugh Conway, of which there are several. 

—Mr. Burnand, editor of *“* Punch,’’ and better known in 
connection with ‘** Happy Thoughts,’’ is writing a novel. 

—The “‘ Journals of Jonathan Swift,’’ edited by Mr. Poor 
for the Parchment Library, will soon be given to the public. 

—Mr. (iladstone’s recent journey to Norway in the yacht 
“Sunbeam "’ will be the subject of a little volume by Lady 
Brassey. 

—G. P. Patnam’s Sons have just added to their Travelers’ 
Series in paper Mr. Clarence Deming’s“‘ Byways in Nature 
and Life.’’ 

—White, Stokes & Allen have bronght out a little volume 
of interest to housekeepers in ‘‘ Breakfast Dainties,’”’ by 
Thomas J. Murray. 

—Lovers of Oriental poetry will be glad to note the an- 
nouncement by Dodd, Mead & Co. of an American edition 
of the ‘‘ Sakoontala.’’ 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have issued six calendars this 
year, compiled from the writings of Holmes, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Whittier, Emerson, and Mrs. Whitney. 

—Dr, Henry M, Field bas a new volume in the press of 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. It la entitled the “ (:reek Archi- 
pelago, with a look at Turkey after the War.”’ 

—The Rev. H. W. Haweis, the we!!-known English writer 
on musical and biographical matters, is visiting this coun 
try, and wil! lecture in several! leading cities. 

—The news comes by way of London that the leading 
attraction of the Caristmas number of “ Harper's Maga- 
zine ’’ will be an illustrated article on ‘‘ London in the Sea- 
son,’’ with drawings by Du Maurier. 

—The recent landatory review of The Kise of Silas 
Lapbam in the Pall Mall Gazette was from the pen of 
Mr. Gosse, and bas not been al owed tu pass without some 
dissenting voices in the English press. 

—Dean Vlumptre’s translation of Dante's Commedia, 
upon which he has been working for several years, will ap- 
pear next year. It will be published tn two volumes by 
Isbister, and will be illustrated by critical and historical 
notes. 

—Two biographies of Victor Hugo have appeared in Eng- 
land since the poet’s death, and to these must now be added 
Mr. Swinburne’s “ Victor Hugo,’’ a volame which will 
probably contain the poet’s essays on the great French 
writer. 

—The Boston “ Literary World of ()ctober presents a 
very fu'l report of the publications of the present season. 
The *‘ Literary World”’ is noticeably satisfactory in its 
typography and general appearance, to say nothing of its 
literary qualities. 

—Miss Jeannette A. Gilder has edited, and Caszell & Co. 
will shortly publish, a new anthology of living American 
and English poets under the title *‘ Representative Poems 
of Living Poets, American and English; Selected by the 
Poets Themselves.”’ 

—Mrs. Burton Harrison’s “ iric--Braec Stories,” to be 
published by the Scribners in a few days, is the first book 
by an American author, issued by American publishers, to 
be completely tllustrated by Walter Crane, the famous 
English artist. Beside the twenty-four «uaint full-page 
pictures, Mr, Crane has furnished a striking design for the 
cover. 

—** Half Hours in Field and Forest,”’ by J. G. Wood, being 
a serics of chaptersin natural history, with profnse illustra 
tlons, will be issued shortly by Thomas Whittaker. The 
same publisher has just published ‘ Expositions,” by Dr. 
Samuel Cox, author of “Salvator Mundi,” and “Simple 
Lessons for Home Use,” in four parts. Inthe last named 
vital questions are treated by specialists. 

—The death of Principal |). C. Sbairp has called forth a 
very general expression of high regard for the character of 
the man no less than of appreciation of Lis fine literary 
gifts. lle isa described by the ‘‘ \then:cum’”’ as a man of 
‘‘warm-hearted and lofty character; not one who dulled 
his paim by entertainment of any casual acqaaintance, but 
who ‘grappled to his soul with hooks of steel’ those ‘ of 
adoption tried.’ 

—Among the first of illustrated books for children which 
have come to hand is a beautiful little volume, ‘* Through 
the Meadows,”’ by Frederick F.. Weatherly, with illustra- 
tions by J. C. Staple and M. E. Edwards, published by E. P. 
Dutton & Co. This beautiful boo« is rich in those entic 
ing colored illustrations that have of late years been made 
80 artistic both in England and in this country, and is re 
plete with the most dainty devices in the way of head and 
tail pleces and quarter-page !llustrations of the text. 

—Lawrence Hutton and Brander Matthews, of this city, 
are to be the editors of an important work on the stage, to 
be published by Cassell & Co. It will be entitled ** Actors 
and Actresses of Great Britain and the United States from 
the Days of David Garrick to the Present Time,” and will 
contain, besides criticiam and anecdote, a large number of 
signed biographical sketches. Among the writers of these 
sketches will be Henry Irving, Austin Dobson, Edward 
Eggleston, H. C. Bunner, and the two editors of the work. 

—The second series of ‘“‘Giood Things from Life” (New 
York: White, Stokes &« Allen) shows the same deftness of 
touch and keenness of social eatire which have character- 
ized our witty and andacious contemporary from the begin- 
ning of ita career. Its success has been deserved: if not 
uniformly bright and effective in dealing with sociai follies, 
it bas certainly achieved a more uniform success than many 
of its predecessors in the same field. It is free from coarse- 
ness, and that is a quality which distinguishes it from most 
papers of its clans, dead and living. 

— The first number of the “‘ New Il’rinceton Review”’ will 
be issued in January under the editorship of Professor W. 
M. Sloane, of Princeton, who is known not only asa ripe 
scholar but asa man of great executive energy and skill 
The Review ’’ will be issued bi-monthly, and will be de- 
voted to the interests of literature and scholarship in their 
higher departments. That there is need of such a Review, 
discussing literary topics with the utmost thoroughness and 
with a broad outlook, there is no question, and our belief {s 
that the undertaking will meet with a deserved success. 
The “ Review’ will number among its contributors many of 
the foremost writers and echolars in the country, and will 
furnish for this class a medium of communication with the 
public such as does not now exist. 

—Mr. W. F. Poole, the Chicago librarian, tells the follow- 
ing story of a writer said to be among the best known of 
American authors. He had ‘submitted a newly written 
manuscript to a friend who was not enthusiastic in praise 
of the work. “ No,” said the friend, “this is not your 
style ; it shows little else than the work you have put into 
it, and you are capable of something better. You are tired : 
lay it aside ; go away on a vacation, and let your publishers 
wait. When you are rested, come back, take it up and play 
with it, and when you are ready go to press.’’ No author 
likes such advice as this, and the instance mentioned was 
not an exception to the general rule ; but the advice wag 
taken in a friendly spirit and followed. The regult, sayg 
Mr, Poole, was a clagsic in American literature, 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


In icity which has so greata reputation for breadth 
and catholicity of feeling in art matters as Paris, itis a 
strange fact that, musically, they are quite lacking in a 
similar devotion to ‘‘the art for the art’s sake.” The 
story of Be lioz’s struggles is an old one, and Wagner’s 
efforts to gain a hearing in Paris are instanced by the 
story of the first performance of ‘‘ Tannbiuser,’’ when 
the Jockey Club drowned the music by the sound of thelr 
whistles, in defiance of the audacious composer who 
would not destroy the artistic unity of his work by in- 
troducing the ballet at the hour when the club members 
and society in general appesred at the opera. It is not 
altogether to be wondered at, therefore, that ‘* Lohengrin” 
is about to receive its first representation in Paris during 
the approaching season. M. Carvalho, the manager of 
the Paris Opera Comique, has been at Vienna for some 
time to examine the scenic arrangements, etc., used in 
the performances of ‘‘ Lohengrin.” T: give the silly and 
infuriated chauvinists no opportunity for grumbling, 
the ‘‘ Lohengrin” performances are to be given at matt- 
nées only, and the singers will not be Germans. The 
cast includes Talazac, Bouvie, Calvé, and Deschamp. 


If the story Is really authentic, Miss Teresina Tua, the 
famous and charming ycung Italian violinist, being 
asked why she only played Mendelaohn’s and Bruch’s 
concertos and never Beethoven's, replied: ‘‘ Beetl oven 
thinks, Mendelssohn dreams, and Bruch lives in his com- 
positions. I have now got as far as living and dreaming, 
but next year I shal! also think.” She fs at present 
studying the Bvethoven concerto with Joachim. 


American enterprise is shown in the fact that at St. 
Louis Gounod’s new oratoric, ‘‘ Mors et Vita,” will be 
performed for the first time in America on October 30, 
to inaugurate the new Music Hall. The festival pro- 
gramme contains, in addition to M. Gounod’s new ora- 
torlo, orchestral works (by Mr. Thomas’s orchestra), 
‘‘The Crusaders,” and ‘‘ The Elijah ;” and the solo 
vocalists engaged for the occasion are Mme. Fursch- 
Madi, Miss Emma Juch, Miss Emily Winant, Mr. 
Charles Turner, Mr. Albert Paulet (the new tenor of the 
American pera Company), and Mr. Myron Whitney. 


For the sake of out-of-town readers we give below the 
list of dates for the Philharmonic concerts this year. 
They are November 14, December 12, Janusry 9, Febru- 
ary 13, March 13, April 10, with public rehearsals on the 
preceding afternoons. The orchestra will number 100 
men, and will be conducted by Thcodore Thomas. A 
young American violiuist, Miss Maud Powell, will make 
her début at the first concert, with Bruch's First Concerto ; 
and the orchestra will play Weber's Kuryanthe overture, 
A. Krug’s Symphonic Prologue to ‘ Othello” (new), 
Dvoiik’s Scherzo Capriccloso, op. 66 (first time), and 
Beethoven's Eroica Symphony. 


Also by way of information—Mr. Joseffy has been 
engaged to piay at a number of the Thomas popular 
concerts, which will be his only appearances with orches- 
tra this season. The programmes of the first eleven 
concerts have been printed and may be obtained of Mr. 
John Mahnken, Academy of Music. Twelve of the 
matinées, occurring nm alternate Thursdays, will be 
young people’s concerts, and may be subscribed for s p- 


arately. 


It is said that Frau Cosima Wagner’s grief at the loss 
of her husband bas changed her hair toa snowy white. 
She still refuses to receive visitors, although Herr Seidl, 
the new conductor of the Metropolitan Opera-House, 
had a confererce with her the other day. For the Paris 
performauce of ‘‘ Lohengrin” she has written a pam- 
phlet full of valuable hints received from her husband. 
She still resides at Bayreuth, where next summer the 
festival performances of ‘‘ Parsifal” and ‘‘ Tristan” will 
commence on July 25. The leading female rd will be 
assumed alternately by Frl. Malton and Fri. Lilli Leh- 


A very interesting paper in the October number of the 
‘* Magazine of Art” is that on James McNeil] Whistler, 
the American artist whose eccentricities, personally and 
artistically, annually set the art world of Lundon at a 
high pitch of curiosity to learn *‘ what Whistler will do 
next.” The paragraphs reprinted below from the article 
referred to are, in effect, a defense of Mr. Whistler's 
pecullaritics : 

‘Many literal people who regard art from a b-usiness- 
like point of view, as they do Bradshaw and the guide- 


‘books, look on Mr. Whistler as a charlatan who affords 


them defective information for their muney. But, in 
spite of the corroborating verdict of a high authority, 
they are wrong ; for Mr. Whistler, though he may make 
a jest of many things, has a sane and serious faith in art 
itself, apart from the rm flected importance that may fall 
upon it from association with the many more clamorous 
interests of life. Art is only estecmed by many, even 
among its professed practitioners, {in proportion as its 
mere subject or pretext may happen to be of consequence 
in the prejudiced eye of the world, Such people see in 


'Titian’s ‘Venus’ the woman, not the painter. They 


miss the special flavors of different styles; as the man 
with pickled palate, who only drinks to be revived, easily 
confounds a good ordinaire with piquette, in the dikcrim 
inating slander that such ‘sour French stuff is dear at 
any price.’ Treatment, however, in the large sense of 
the word, is the real subject of painting. This it is that 
makes the true difference between a bad chromo and a 
refined work of art. And this it is,and not the cheap 
imitation of natural facts by which a cowboy may dis- 
tingulsh a slender woman, a fat woman, and a tree, that 
makes a picture a Raphael, a Rubens, a Corot—and 
therefore priceless. Mr. Whistler does not attempt to 
rival the common p'cture of commerce on such trivial 
points of accuracy. He stands on the real vantage- 
ground of good painters, the suggestive and expressive 
use of the material], let the subjcct or pretext be what it 
may. Good writing diff«rs from bad in little else save 
the apt and appropriate use of words. The more vivid- 
ly we realize our impressions of speech, the less lite ral 
and the less accurate we become. Even in ordinary 
conversation we talk of black clouds and black looks. 
Indeed, as bas been sald, ‘Speech is but a bundle of 
faded metaphors.’ Itis only in painting, which com- 
paratively few practice, that pe ple fail to recognize the 
futility of attempts at absolute realism. Were Mr. 
Whistler a writer, he would be underst»od as one with 
a personal view of his own, selective in incident, and 
delicate and peculiar—imaginative if you will—in his 
choice of words. Asa matter of fact, he is no less real 
and no less true to his im; ressions than his fellow-paint- 
ers ; he is only bolder, more sensitive, and more personal 
than most of them. It is true that by its manner his 
portrait of Sefic r Sarasate, in the Suffolk Street Gallery— 
in many ways the picture of its year—is «pen, as good 
things often are, to easy parody. Buta burlesrque (when 
emptied as it must be of the real significance that makes 
the picture at once a work of art, a Whistler, and a por- 
trait of Sarasate) would be coarse and ridiculous just in 
virtue of, aud in preportion to, the admirable breadth 
of the simplicity parodied. Those not deaf to the lan- 
guage of art will sppr.clate how, by the means of this 
simplicity, the unessential details that in real life bury 
the +p clalities of men’s appearances have been sup- 
pressed.”’ 


THE BIRTH OF A NEW SUN. 


OT many weeks ago astronomers who were watch- 
ing the beautiful Andromeda nebula saw a pecul- 
larly bright spot which was in appeararce a nebulous 
mass brighter than that around it. Before long ibeir 
tele:copes revealed at that spot a tiny, gliitering star 
It was a sun, not a planet; and, small as it seemed, it 
was probably as large as our own source of light. 
Whence had it come? At first the theory was ad- 
vanced that the astronomers bad actually seen—to quote 
the words of a writer in one of the daily papers—‘‘ the 
birth of a sun, not by gradual proces: es of contraction 
covring ages upon ages of time, but by a sudden spring 
into being, a burst of splendor in which the dull and 
scattered matter of a dimly glowing nebula has, almost 
in a twinkling, been transformed into a magnificently 
blazing sun, pouring the sudden light of day into the 
depths of space for millions of miles aroun! it.’’ Later 
observations seem to make this theory improbable, but 
the question is still most interesting. The peculiar feat- 
ures that make it so are described in the following para- 
graphs, which we find in the Albany ‘‘ Express :” 

“The great nebula in Andromeda is visible to the 
naked eye, and was recogn'zed long before the inven- 
tion of the telescope. It belongs to the class of irre- 
solvable nebu'ew. The ancients perceived several of 
these cloudy masses in the sky, but in the seventeenth 
century, by the aid of the telescope, it was found that 
nearly all of them were star clusters, like that which is 
found in Perseus. As telescopes gained in power, it 
was found that more and more of these fleecy masses 
were resolved into clusters of sparkling stars, and the 
opinion gained ground that all the nebule# are really 
star clusters, though some of them might be beyond the 
ultimate power of the telescope to reveal their constit- 
uent stars. 

‘But there are many arguments which combat this 
view. There are great differences in the telescopic 
appearances of nebule. For instance, the great nebula 
in Orion presents a mottled or flocculent appearance, 
just as we should expect if it were a great cluster just 
beyond the resolving power of the telescope. On the 
other hand, the nebula {a Andromeda has none of this 
streaky appearance. It presents the aspect of an oblong 
patch of uniformly diffused haze growing slightly 
brighter towards its central parts. The spectroscope 
does not furnish testimony which is conclusive in regard 
to the constitution of the nebule. Even when a nebula 
gives the spectrum of a gas, it is impossible to say 
whether that appearance is due to the fact that the 
entire nebulous body is a gas or whether the light comes 
from the glowingly hot and dense gaseous envelopes of 
separate suns. The question is even more complex than 
this, but its proper treatment would involve lengthy and 


technical {llustration. It is sufficient to say that no 
astronomer can affirm with confidence that any great 
body composed of gas alone exists in the abysses of 
space. The existence of such masses might be inferred, 
though consideration of well known mechanical laws 
renders even such an inference extremely questionable. 
‘“‘ The bearing of these reflections upon the interesting 
phenomenon of a new star which was discovered in the 
nebula of Andromeda, some days ago, will be of great 
assistance in forming conjectures as to its nature. The 
appearance of this star in the place where it is found {s 
certainly most remarkable. New stars have appeared 
from time to time. Tycho Brahe, the great Danish 
astronomer, discovered the most remarkable of these in 
1572. It was for along time thought to be a tailless 
comet, and exceeded all other stars {n brilllancy. It 
gave rise to some of the most interesting researches of 
that day, and the influence of the investigations to which 
it gave rise was strongly felt for two centuries, until the 


English astronomer Bradley obtained an adequate idea 


of the immense, and to him unmeasurable, distance of 
the fixed stars. Other remarkable stars were afterwards 
seen suddenly to burst into view and then gradually pale 
into insignificance. The temporary stars of 1866 and 
1876 are the most modern examples of this kind, though 
neither of these rivaled {n brilliancy many ethers which 
had been seen before. But this new star in Andromeda 
is unique, because it appears near the center of a grett 
nebula. 

“It is perfectly easy to imagine that this star Is en- 
tirely disconnected from the nebula. The nebula itself 
may be a thousand times as far removed from us as the 
star is. Looking at the star with its relation to the neb- 
ula may be like seeing a yas light projected against the 
full moon. Yet {it must be confessed that it is very 
curious that the star should have happened to appear {n 
that particular spot. The chances are abi ut a thousand 
to One that the next temporary star which {s seen wil! 
not appear within the limits of any nebula, and incalcu- 
lably more adverse to the probability that it will appear 
near the center of a nebula, ualess the hypothesis is cor- 
rect that the star is a part of the nebula itself. 

‘* All that astronomers can do in this case is to sus- 
pend judgment. If within a few months or years the 
star loses its brilliancy, and disapp. urs from view, the 
verdict will be that it was merely seen against the neb 
ula as a background. But if it has come to stay, and 
especially if it increases in brightness from year to year, 
the chance that it belongs to the nebula itself will be 
much increased. If it remains in view long enough, 
astronomers will try to measure its distance from the 
solar system. This process will require at least six 
moths ; and no decisive testimony can be looked for 
within a year. If the star is found comparatively near 
to us, «xcitcment in regard to both it and the nebula wil! 
run high for a time at least. If the star is near, it will 
probably have measurable motion athwart the sky. If 
it maintains the same constant relation to the nebula, 
then the latter must move with it if the two are really 
connecte!, and thus this will prove that the nebula is 
really much nearer to us than was formerly suposed. 

f the star and the nebula are connected phenomena, 
one must assume one of two things: either that both, 
as stars go, are comparatively near the solar system, or 
that the transformation conjectured to be going on at 
the center of the nebula is on a scale of inconceivable 
immensity ; and that a new celestial body, in compari. 
son with which our earth is buta grain of dust, has 
suddenly been formed in space, involving the action of 
forces of which the human mind cannot form the 
slightest conception.” 


A Hrinpu Funera..—A bed of straw was spread close 
by the bank, and the corpse laid upon it. The body was 
wrapped from head to foot ina red cotton cloth. Then 
more straw was piled upon the body and a very little 
wood upon tha, after which one of the relatives touched 
a lighted match to the straw. The mourners sat down 
upon their heels in a group to windward of the pile, 
and chatted soclably while they watched it burn. The 
wind was strong, and it burned fiercely for about three 
minutes, and then very moderately for about ten more, 
by the end of which time the fuel was all consumed. 
Then the mourners arose, dipped water-from the river, 
and drowned out the fire ; the corpse lay there almost 
intact, and we all saw that it wasa woman. The limbs 
were drawn up and the face contorted, the hair was 
burned away, and the entire remains were black and 
hideous, yet only the skin and hair were burned. Pres. 
ently one mourner put a stout stick under the neck, 
another put another stick under the hips, and at the 
word the carcass was tumbled over the edge of the 
bank, and fell into the water with a loud splash. A few 
yards further down it reappeured at the surface for a 
moment ; upon which one of the cremators reached out 
with his stick and pushed it under, after which we saw 
itno more. Not more than ten yards below that we 
saw the heads of two large gavials tnat floated at the 
surface, watching the proceedings with evident interest, 
—[Two Years in the Jungle, 
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BLUNDERS OF THE WIRE. 


Says the London ‘“Standard:” “It 
seems, indeed, as if the transmission of 
messages was superintended by some tele- 
graphic Puck, whose special delight is to 
commit malicious perversities in the sense 
of messages, for no other purpose, appar- 
ently, but to gratify his predilections for 
practical joking. To some his pleasant- 
ries may cause amusement, but they are 
more frequently productive of embarrass- 
ment. How friendly greetings passing 
between families have been altered, what 
dreadful suspense and alarm has been 
caused among households and perturba- 
tion among business men, through the hid- 
den telegraphic imp, none but those who 
have been victimized can fully apprectate 
or understand. A gentleman once tele- 
graphed asking that a horse might be sent 
to the railway station to meet him, and 
was surprised to find a hearse instead. A 
prominent statesman was accused of de. 
laying legislative work through an ‘ un- 
fortunate idleness,” when the honorable 
gentleman's ‘illness’ was the cause of 
the delay. From being ‘bad’ a man was 
made ‘dead,’ and one that was ‘no worse’ 
became ‘no more,’ through telegraphic 
agency. Messages are sometimes made to 
read precisely opposite to what is meant 
by the sender, and trouble and disap 
pointment are fre«juently caused by these 
perverted communications. ‘Send check 
this afternoon’ has become ‘send chase 
this afternoon ;’ ‘your bacon’ has been 
transmitted into ‘ your hanker;’ ‘ linseed 
oil’ has been converted into ‘ linseed meal;’ 
‘fifteen wagons’ into ‘fifteen tons;’ 
‘clothes’ have been made ‘soles ;’ ‘sold’ 
made ‘unsold,” and the announcement 
‘salmon received’ has been changed into 
‘balloon received.” When meetings are 
arranged through the medium of the tele- 
graph, it occasionally happens that the 
time and place of meeting are altered. 
Sunday has a decided tendency to become 
Monday. Tuesday is liable to be made 
Thursday, and the first train has been al- 
tered into the last train, while places of 
meeting have been changed or converted 
into semething that was painfully per. 
plexing to the reciplents. Constantt- 
nople among the grocers’ was a rathcr 
unintelligible announcement, and the 
changing of the request ‘send no more’ 
into ‘send on more’ was calculated to 
produce annoyance. Here is a curious 
piece of composition which a telegraph 
clerk turned out: ‘Speaker urged a com- 
pliment concerning the desirability of 
their cause and the hounds of the execu- 
tion.” This being interpreted meaneth : 
‘ The speaker urged a complaint concern- 
ing the desertion of their cause at the 
hands of the executive.’ St. Vitus’ dance 
seems to have puzzled an operator, for he 
rcondered it ‘vile dance,’ a definition 
which the unfortunate sufferer might not 
wave disputed. The phrase ‘ antiquities 
of the church’ once got a telegraphist 
into trouble, for he had the audacity to 
write ‘iniquities of the church,’ which 
must have shocked the ‘unco’ guild.” A 
paper had to apologize for having— 
through a telegraphic error—in the report 
of an unsavory lawsuit referred to a ‘re- 
iigious’ instead of. a ‘litigious’ family. 
There can be no question but the clerk 
who wrote ‘subterranean taverns,’ when 
‘caverns’ was intended, must have been 
suffering from the effects of a recent visit 
to some underground liquor-shop.” 


Facts ABOUT THE BLIND.—A German 
writer estimates the number of blind per- 
sons in the world at about 1,000,000. This 
is not a mere guess, but is based on 
accurate statistics, which show that, on 
the average, there is one blind person 
among every 1,400; hence, as this planet 
has about 1,400,000,000 inhabitants, this 
would make 1,000,000 blind folks. The 
European countries differ somewhat in 
the proportion of blind inhabitants. In 
Austria one person is blind of every 1,785 ; 
in Sweden, of every 1,418 ; in France, of 
every 1,191 ; in Prussia, of 1,111 ; in Eng- 
land, of 1,037. Then follow, with a still 


larger percentage, Russia, Norway, and 
Finland. The largest number of blind 
persons is to be found in Egypt. At 
Cairo one person among twenty is blind, 
and Dr. Franke, of Vienna, once encoun- 
tered in one morning’s ramble almost 1,000 
blind men and women. Many are also 
found in Chinaand Japan. Germany has 
the largest number of asylums for the 
blind, nemely, 35; then follows England 
with 26, France 13, Austria-Hungary 10, 
Italy 9, Belgium 6, etc. America, Asia, 
and Africa together have only 6 asylums. 
The German Bible for the blind costs 
twenty-five dollars, and consists of no fewer 
than sixty-four volumes. This is owing 
to the fact that the letters have to be very 
large, that they are in haut-rellef, and can 
therefore be printed on une side only, and 
that the paper must be very thick. Some 
of the blind can read five or six hours 
without feeling fatigued. They use both 
hands in reading, the right forefinger 
being used chiefly to separate the words 
and syllables, while the left forefinger 
recognizes the word by itself. The use of 
both hands thus enables the blind, after 
some practice, to read quite as fast asa 
person who can see. They can also write, 
cipher, play chess and checkers, musical 
instruments, etc. In Hamburg there lives 
a blind man who can find alone any 
street in the city or suburbs. He avolds 
collisions by means of the impressions 
which an approaching person makes on 
his nerves of touch in the face, and 
especially on the eye. One day he made 
an expedition on an unknown road, six- 
teen miles long, and had no other accident 
than the humiliation of having asked his 
of a horse. On the ice, blind skaters 


w 
seldom collide, being guided by their acute 
sense of hearing.—{ Selected. 
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MOVEMENTS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT | 
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Principal Tulloch’s book ts one of surpassing In | 


terest. He gives an account of the great movements 
in religious thought by a concise narrative of the 
work accomplished by the leaders of the chief 
achools—Coleridge, Mil, Newman, Maurice, Car 
lyle, Kingsley, and Kobertaon. It ts a record, alae, 
of important movements in modern English litera 
ture. The style is exceptionally readable. 


THE PENTATEUCH : Its Origin and 


An Bxamination of Recent 
Structure. Theories. By Epwin C Bre 
D.D. 1 vol., $3.00, 


This contribution to the discussion of the charac 
ter and tmport of the Hebrew Pentateuch Is broader 
in its scope and scholarship than any book that has 
hitherto appeared on the couservative side of the 
question, and It will be welcomed by all whe adhere 
to the orthodox theory of the tnspiration of the 
Scriptures. Every theory that has Seon i presented 
by the newer school of criticiam haa been brought 
under consideration and treated with candor and 


THE BLOOD COVENANT: A Primitive 
Rite and its Bearings on Scripture. 


By H.Ciay D.D., author of Ka- 
dish Barnea.”’ 1 vol., 12mo0. $2.00, 
~' Trumbull’s book will be a revelation to many 
readers. He trawes this “ blood covenant” to the 
most ancient races, and the great significance it has 
always held he now thoroughly seta forth for the 
first time. It is in every way a remarkable and 
original work. 
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By Joun De Wirt, D.D. 8vo. 82.50. 

Dr De Witt's book dea's with correlate Christian 

ity, considered aa a whole, from various aspects of 

human life. His chapters form a strong mee. 

earnest discourse upon many elements of Chris 
character. 
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Mere Burton Harrison has the art of to teller of 
heed tales In perfection; and she has fille! this 
book with the mest c’ arming and abaorbicg «tortes 
of that kind to which children listen eaverly through 
the longest evenings Mr. Walter (rane, whose 
pencil has been hitherto devoted to Illustr ‘ting the 
“orkaof English writera, nas furntahed twenty four 


ful! page pe ‘tures, guaintand beautiful. lie 
made for it spectally bright and ingenious cov er. 


MARVELS OF ANIMAL LIFE. 


ILDER, 


Illustrated. 1 vol..izmo. 22.00 
One ofthe moat curious an! entertatning books 
ever in the tield of natural ry book 
aa far out of the ortinary cours popular 
sclence’ the me tte Ts it deser! bee | are ont of the 


common routine of a naturaliat’s study, which will 
interest young and old readers alike. Mr. Holder 
describes in a most entertainine wav all the odd and 
curkous things animals their housekeeping, their 
manufactures, their modes of elf pre tection, ete , 
ete. The volume is fully and cleverly Llustrated. 


ROSES OF SHADOW. 


1 vol 


of a type of novel that 


A most pleasant revival 
ell told, with the 


has been growing rare—a atory “ 
charm of a sincere, self reapecting style thar does 
not lose itaelf in a search after effects and oddities, 
and with a strong and healthy plot, not frittered 
away by perpetual analysis. 


THE LAST MEETING. 


By Branpen Mart- 
ruews. vol l2mo. 


$1 00 
A novel which combines successfully the old atyle 
of atory, fullof plot, and the mogern, more subtle, 
analytical methods The motif ia most original and 
clever, and at the same time the author shows an 


uncommon liter«ry dexterity The scene is laid in 
New York, and the book gives an interesting pict 
ure of the semi literary soclety of the metropolis. 

A Summary of Amer- 


“e2 | THE BOOK BUYER. ican and Foreign Lit- 


erature. Subscription, 5) cents a year 
October number contains portraitof R H. 
Stoddard. 


Nend for sample copy. 


These books for «ale by al bockaellers, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


IBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


Richardson's New Method 


PIANOFORT E! 


The success of this celebrated Instruction beok 
has been phenomenal 

After more than a quarter of acentury of trial, 
amid a multitude of competiiors, 


RICHARDSON 


continues to bring, yearly, great credit te it« 


a and to the widow of the comril-r a | 


arze and comfortable income 

More than half a million pupils have learned from 
ifs pages. 

itis published with American aud also with 
foreign fingering. 

ichardson’s New Method for the 

Pianoforte is the most correct of instructors : 
having been very carefully revised, and every 
error eliminated 

Valuatle additions have, from time to time. 


been made 
Teachers accustomed to use Richardson 
Young 


need no urging to continue te do so 
Teachers in search of a reliable Instruction 
Book are perfectly «afe in adopting this 


Price $3, for which price it will be mailed, 
free, to any address. — 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. | _ 


©. H. Drrsow & Co., 867 Broadway. N. Y. 


Send to JOHNC HAYNES &CO., Boston (branch 
house of ©. Ditaon & Co.), for grand illustrated Cata- 
logue of all Musical Instruments, Strings, and Trim. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Arctent and Works of embrac 
ing reproductions of famous Paintings. 


ete. Send 10cent in seainpe 
for catalogue and supplement of over 7,000 su 
jecta Mention tht paper 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH 
S338 Washington 


Engravings and Etchings. 
Frederick Keppel & Co., 23 


| East 16th St. (Union Square), 


New York, invite inspection of 
their large collection, both old 
and modern. A new Catalogue 
free by mail. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw se 
Advertisement in The Christian Union.’ 


A NEW BOOK 


Mc Phail’s Anthems 


L. McPHAIL 

The aim iF nie ee has been to provide music 
for choirs of every degree of proficiency, and for 
all the various uses of the church service, and to 
this end, beautiful and original compositions have 
been interspersed with choice ner and ar- 
eagome nts from the works of Mozart, Concone, 
ni, Tours, Barnby, Smart, Costa, Barri, Lind- 


say 
pe the book Is «ve, clear, 
and legi th is well done ; the bind- 
ing is strong and ~ and taken ail in all, this 
new work is by 
THE BEST ANTHEM BOOK 

that has been offered to the public in many years. 

Price, $1.coeach by mail, postpaid ; $10.00 a dozen 
by express, not prepaid. Specimen pages free. 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


CHURCH & CO,, 55 East 13th Street, Hew York iy. 


KLastic PENs. 
Sold by Stationers in U. S. & Canada 
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Meart.” Now selling A bran 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


A Japanese proverb says: ‘‘ A man took a drink, the 
drink took « drink, and then the drink took the man,” 


‘The Indian Uprising in th: United States’ was the 
Edinburgh ‘‘ Courant’s” heading over the account of 
Caceres's outbreak. 

There are 15.000,009% horses in this country, and it 
requires 1,000,000 new ones each year to keep up with 
the demands. jae 

A lady student, a graduate of the University of Mich- 
igan, has entered the Yale Law School, being the first 
of her sex to enter any department of the college except 
the Art School. oe 

Fifty thousand tons of soot are taken from London 
chimneys ina year. It is not lost, however, there being 
a use for it as manure—about a thcusand pounds to an 
acre—the value being set at £41,000. 


A Western editor reminds his subscribers that now fs 
the time to bring in their big pumpkin lies, which must 
be accompanied by the pumpkins, not necessarily for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


A druggist of Lancaster, Mass., has taken a contract 
to keep the stately old elms of that town free from 
canker worms fora year at twenty-five cents per tree. 
There are about 400 of the trees in all, and if he does 
not succeed he is to get no money. 


The Empress Eugénie intends to remove the remains 
of the late Emperor Napoleon and of the young Prince 
Imperial from Chiselhurst to Aldershot. Arrangements 
will be made for carrying out this p-oject as soon as the 
Empress returns from the Continent. 


The legacy of £2,000 which Victor Hugo left in one 
of his wills to the poor of Paris has the curious infor- 
mality of lacking his signature, although the clause is 
written entirely with bis own hand. The executors and 
heirs will, of course, treat it as a legalized bequest. 


The Karens of Burmah are said to have an excellent 
method of settling a dispute between two chiefs. The 
opposing ranks are drawn upon either side of a deep 
stream. Two champions, being chosen, immerse their 
heads in the wat r, and the first who rises to breathe is 
held to be the guilty and conquered party. 


Carrier-pigeons in France are henceforth, like horses 
and mules, to be régistered, so as to be subject to mili 
tary requisitions when necessary. A decree issued re- 
cently orders owners or breeders to make an annual 
return to the Mayor of the number of their pigeons and 
the journeys to which they have been trained. 


A reprobate has been arrested in Philadelphia who 
advertised to send for fifty cents ‘‘ A book that every 
sporting man should read; better than anything of the 
kind ever printed ; 300 pages and notrash.”” Ile car- 
ried out his agreement to the letter by sending a copy of 
the New Testament which might have been purchased 
elsewhere for half the price. 


Ata Montefiore memorial service held in New York 


. the other day, Dr. Kaufman Kohler said that the Jew- 


ish custom Cceprecated the erection of monuments to the 
great dead. There was no need of granite to perpetuate 
the memory of Sir Moses Montefiore. The proposition 
to erect his statue in the Ceniral Park, or elsewhere, 
was not only useless, but un- Jewish. 


A watchmaker in Newcastle is said to have complet- 
ed aset of three gold shirt-studs, in one of which isa 
watch that keeps excellent time, the dial being about 
three elghths of an inch in diameter. The ttree studs are 
connected by a strip of silver inside the shirt bosom ; 
and the watch contained in the middle one is wound up 
by turning the stud above, and the hands are set by 
turning the one below. 

At the Académie des Sciences M. Paul Bert stated that 
the recent experiments made on the heads and bodies of 
decapitated criminals are not only useless but are illegal. 
The law particularly specifies that neither moral nor phys- 
ical torture shall accompany capita] punishment ; there- 
fore any attempt to bring back the criminal to even 
momentary consciousness is not only brutal, but in 
direct contravention of law. 


The only stockholder that ever got a dividend out of 
the old Farmington (Conn.) Canal has just died. The 
President told him there was no dividend, and no pros- 
pect of any dividend, and jestingly advised him to go 
home and mow the towpath fora dividend. Mr. Mun. 
son did so, taking a twenty per cent. dividend in hay 
from the eight miles of towpath, and went on doing this 
with perfect complacency thereafter. 


The total annual consumption of tea, it is now esti- 
mated, is 3,010,000,000 pounds ; of coffee, 1.000,000,000 
pounds ; cocoa and chocolate, 1,00) 000 pounds ; while 
similar drinks are used by less civilized nations and 
tribes. Teais the favorite drink of Russia, Holland, and 
England, the last country annually importing 10),000,- 
000 pounds, or several pounds to each man, woman, and 
¢hild.—| Philade! phia Ledger, 


The inscription stones at the Washington Monument 
are being rapidly put in place. Some of the largest are 
nearly cubical, and sawing machinery has bad to be used 
to cut off the front in aslab. Michigan sent a huge piece 
of copper, about one fifth of which will be used. The 
work of chiseling off the undesirable part is a hard job. 
The marble capitals laid over the east and west doors in 
the winter of 1849 have been chiseled off and the surface 
polished. 


A Hungarian str tistician has been studying the effect 
of comfort on longevity. His tables show that the rich- 
est people have an average life of fifty-two years, the 
middling forty-six, and the poor only forty-one and a 
half. A well todo man is as liable to infectious disease 
as a pauper, while diphtheria, croup, whooping-cough, 
and scarlet fever are more prevalent among the rich. 
Consumption and pneumonia claim the poor, who are 
comparatively free from brain fever. There is appar- 
ently some advantage in being rich. 


Some idea of the extent to which land in England is 
given up tosporting purposes may be had from the 
statistics of a single estate in Suffolk, that of the 
Miharajah Dhuleep Singh. The estate devotes 15,000 
of 17.600 acres to game. Last year there were sales of 
85 859 head, includisg 74,954 rabbits, 6,780 cock pheas- 
ants, and 2 239 partridges. The biggest season’s bag at 
Elvedon was 9,600 pheasants and 9,400 partridges. It 
was here that the Maharajah made his famous bag ‘of 
784 partridges in one day! Of late 120,000 pheasant 
eggs bave been so!d yearly. 


In one of the Chicago parks is a large picture of Gen- 
eral Grant made of foliage plants. So good is the like- 
ness that no one who had ever seen the man or his plct- 
ure wouid fail to recognize it instantly. The picture {s 
about five by six feet, and stands upon an easel of draped 
timbers decorated with palm branches, which produce 
the effect of plumes. The frame is made of heavy plank- 
ing, and the plants are growing and thriving on the two 
inches of soil contained in the back of the frame. The 
effect at twenty-five feet is surprisingly good, and is 
that of a well-executed mosaic. 


The recent report that the Empress Carlotta, widow 
of the ill-fated Maximilian, had nearly recovered Ler 
reason is now contradicted. She is possessed of the 
delusion that Maximilian is still living, is working out a 
brilliant destiny, and will soon be Emperor of the world. 
One phase of Carlotta’s insanity is remarkable. She has 
conceived a violent passion for making frequent pur- 
chases of costly court costumes. She is permitted to 
indulge this passion, and, as she buys with exquisite 
taste, the costumes are subsequently sold, generally 
without loss, and often with great profit, to ladies of 
high standing in Brussels. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicabie,] 


1. In 1 John, fifth chapter, and fourteenth and fifteenth verses, 
we are told that “If we ask anythiag according to his will,” etc. 
And we are taught that the Almighty does not and cannot inter- 
fere with the freedom of the human will. How can I pray in 
faith for another, such being the case’ I have a neighbor, kind, 
amlable, and well-meaning, but given over to strong drink. I 
am deeply interested in him, and want to do him good, but 
when I think about praying for him the thought immediately 
arises, “The power of choice rests with himself alone,”’ and 
my faith is paralyzed ; I cannot *“* know that I have the petition 
which I bave asked.”’ Can you help mein my perplexity? It is 
more than perplexity—it is distress. 

2. And in last Sunday's lesson Elisha says: “This is not 
the way, neither is this the city : follow me, and I will bring you 
to the man whom you seek.” A deliberate lie, and he was 
praying during all this time, and his prayers were answered ; 
and yet David says: “If I regard inivuity in my heart, the Lord 
will not hear me.’ WHIll you please explain the apparent incon™ 
sistency? F. M. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J. 

1. It is not necessary to solve the problem how far the 
divine power extends over the human will in order to pray 
with faith. You would not hesitate to ask a friend, whose 
inflaence you thought might be stronger than your own, to 
exert his influence upon your neighbor to redeem him from 
the drink ; and you would have faith in your friend whether 
he succeeded or failed, if you believed that he sympathized 
with you in your desire and would do what he could con- 
sistently with other duties. In this spirit you can go to 
God for your neighbor, lay the burden of your distress on 
him, and leave it there. This is faith. Praying in this 
spirit is praying in faith. ‘ 

2. You present a difficult question. Several solutions 
bave been offered, such, for example, as that the Syrian 
army really desired to capture the Israelitish capital, so 
that Elisha told nota lie, but the truth; or that deception 
is justifiable in war, and the like. These explanations are 
not very satisfactory to us, and we can only say two things: 
First, that the mere fact that the Bible narrates the incident 
affords no indication whatever that God approved of it. 
The faults and failings of the holy men of old are all cet 
down plainly, and we are left to exercise our own moral 
judgment upon them, because we get a greater moral 
development by studying such problems than by having 
* this is @ lie,” this is a truth,” plainly written under- 


neath them. And, secondly, that the Bible is the record of 
the moral development of the race, and that actions which 
in our time, and with our light and knowledge, would be 
worthy of severe condemnation, were in that time, and 
with the light and knowledge then possessed, far less culpa 
ble. One lesson which we should draw from this incident 
is that God does not refuse bis sympathy and aid to his chil- 
dren, if in their general course of action they are doing right 
and serving him, because in some details, through igno- 
rance, through fear, or through moral Imperfection, they 
come short of the glory of God. 


I have just read your first paper on “* Aidsto Faith,"’ and wish 
toavail myself of the privilege granted of asking «juestions. 
Last Monday the minister told us that Emerson's writings were 
‘temptations of the devil,’ and now you tell us that Herbert 
Spencer teaches only a pagan philosophy, entirely incompatible 
with a belief in Christianity. Now, I think lam a believer, 
hope I am a Christian, look up to Emerson as a teacher of truth, 
find very fascinating reading in Herbert Spencer, and I must 
say am a believer in his philosophy. His eternal, infinite, and 
incomprehensible First Cause conveys the same meaning to my 
mind that the word Jehovah did tothe Jews. A lowershrouded 
in mystery: “Clouds and darkness are round about him."' 
“ Hast thou not known, hast thou not heard, that the everlast- 
ing God, the Lord, the Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth 
not, nelther is weary? there is no searching of bis understand. 
ing.” “ Touching the Almighty, we cannot find him out."” The 
Bible is full of such texts, all teaching that God is unknowable 
Why, then, is the philosophy which teaches the same thing 
termed pagan ’ I belleve I love the truth, therefore I love Christ's 
teachings. I find much of the same truth, in different form, in 
Emerson and in Herbert Spencer. Please tell me where I am 
wrong. A. M. R., 

If there has been no further revelation made of God than 
is made by nature and than was possessed by the ancient 
Psalmist, there would be some ground fora defense of Her- 
bert Spencer’s philosophy ; for to one who has only nature 
for his teacher—that is, to the pagan—God Is the unknown ; 
and to one who has in addition what the ancient Psalmist 
had, direct spiritual communion with him, ‘iod is still 
felt rather than known. The Christian, however, believes 
that in addition he has a revelation made of God through 
Jesus Christ, whom thus ina sense he knows, though he sces 
Him in aglases, darkly. 


In reply to a recent query regarding the expense of slave 
labor before the war a correspondent writes: ‘‘ Here in 
Northern Virginia prior to the war many slaves were hired 
to farmers by their owners from year to year. In the bonds 
given for the hire it was always stipulated what articles of 
clothing should be furnished, the cash value of which varied 
from twelve to fifteen dollars for women, and from sixteen 
to twenty dollars for men. These slaves generally had the 
same kind of food as their employers, only they sat at the 
second table. The larger owners who worked their own 
hands usually allowed to each farm hand one hog at killing 
time, weighing 200 pounds, with a peck of corn meal per 
week, and such vegetables as they chose to raise in their 
own gardens, with an occasional pint of flour at Christmas 
and other holiday occasions. The women and children 
when occupying quarters were allowed a somewhat smaller 
amount, but were permitted to raise some poultry for them- 
selves. The clothing was about the same as that required of 
the hirers tofurnish. In addition to the clothing furnished, 
the women generally hired at from forty to fifty dollars, 
and the men from seventy-five to one hundred ; the master 
paying the doctor’s bill when sick, and the hirer losing the 
time. I presume th's was somewhat better treatment than 
that meted out to them further south, but very much de- 
pended on the disposition and character of the masters 
every where.”’ 


I would like to have a list of interesting books (prose or 
poetry) relating to the colonial days in New England. C. B. 

Read Henry Cabot Lodge's ‘‘ Short History of the Eng- 
list Colonies in America’ (Ilarpers), and Hawthorne's 
“True Stories from New England History.’’ See also 
J. R. Lowell's “* New England Two Centuries Ago,”’ in his 
“‘Among My Books.’’ There aro many novels and poems 
dealing with old New England life. Among the best stories 
are Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter,” and Holland’s Bay 
Path.”’ Of course you can find much bearing on the sub- 
ject in Longfellow and Whittier and other standard au- 
thors. ‘* New England Legends and Folk Lore,” by 8. A. 
Drake, and Mrs. E. H. Rollins’s ‘‘ New England By-Goner,’’ 
are pleasantly written books. A queer old book on the 
subject is Increase Mather’s ‘‘ Early History of New Eng- 
land,’’ with notes by 8. A. Drake. W. Hubbard's “ History 
of the Indian War in New England”’ is annotated by Mr. 
8. G. Drake. J. W. Barber’s ‘“‘ History and Antiquities of 
New England ’’ (now, we believe, becoming rare) compiles 
a good deal of interesting matter. 


Will you please inform me whether, in your opinion, the new 
Congregational Creed, as issued by the committee appointed by 
the National Council, admits of the doctrine or bellef in a state 
of probation after death of the body we now inhabit? 

Yes ; the last clause of the Creed, the only one bearing 
on this subject, simply declares that there is a general 
judgment, the issues of which are everlasting life and ever- 
lasting punishment; but it is absolutely silent respecting 
the state intermediate between death and the last judgment, 
leaving it to the individual believer to decide for himseif 
whether the character is fixed at death or whether there is 
still a possibility of redemption between death and the 
judgment. 


What does St. John mean in the passage, ** Whosoever is born 
of God cannot sin" ? 

We have answered this question recently more at length. 
It must suffice here to say that the meaning is, That which 
is born of God cannot sin. In so far as the soul has come 
under the control of the Divine Spirit and is living a divine 
life, it cannot sin, 
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RENOUNCING THE CREED. 


HE Rev. Mangasar M. Mangasarian, pastor of the 
Spring Garden Presbyterian Church of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., astonished his congregation on the evening of 
October 4 by renouncing Presbyterianism. Mr. Man- 
gasarian has been pastor of the church fur three years, 
and has built a live and earnest church from a feeble 
and inactive one. Much regret is felt that the pastor's 
change of views involves a separation. 

The text chosen by Mr. Mangasarian was from Acts 
xxiv., 14: ‘‘ But this [ confess unto thee : that after the 
way which I call heresy, 80 worship I the God of my 
fathers. ” 

‘‘T have ceased to be a Calvinist. I have decided to 
renounce the doctrines of orthodox Presbyterlanism. If 
Calvin, Wesley, and Edwards had the right to make 
articles of faith and differ with good and holy men who 
went befure them, have I not the same right to make 
articles of faith and differ with Calvin, Wesley, and 
Edwards? I have outgrown the creed of Calvin. 
I love the Presbyterian people for what they are, 
and not what they belleve; their character, and not 
their creed. My honest intention to withdraw from the 
Church has been the outcome of a long series of tempest- 
uous struggles in my heart, which now, praise God, 
have given place to a holy, peaceful happiness that 
would cry out in thankfulness for the glorious liberty 
of thought in which I now live. It was the plain per- 
formance of a duty which, as a Christian and a man, I 
have been forced by the pure spiritual ‘ight of reason to 
admit. I will continue to preach the Gospel, but will 
not be held within the limits of sect or denomination. 

‘‘T shall have no creed save the words of Christ. My 
sympathies are with al! sects having liberal views. My 
future church shal] be a church governed by the peo- 
ple, a people’s church, a congregational church essen- 
tially, where no authority comes between the minister 
and his flock. By my act I subscribe myself to the Con- 
gregational doctrine. I indorse the new creed of that 
church in place of the Westminster Catechism, which, as 
pastor in the Presbyterian Church, I was bound to 
teach. Ministers in Boston and other citles have sent 
me letters pr. mising to help me {n this strike for candor 
in the pulpit. I do not disfellowship the Presbyterian 
Church ; the Presbyterian Church disfellowships me. 1 
am willing to continue preaching to you in the pure 
light of my belief, but the creed of your church will not 
rermit me, so I must step out. 

‘Your creed says that mankind is born and lives 
under the curse of God ; that in Adam’s sin all mankind 
fell, and for his transgression God sentenced his chil- 
dren to unending sorrow. Your creed shows me a 
heaven thinly settled, a hell peopled ; few saints, many 
sinners. Your creed tells me that under the eternal law 
of predestination nothing; can change the number of 
souls ransomed. This is fatalism. What need then of 
preaching the Gospel ? If a father decides to save three 
of his six children and consign the other three to an 
eternal hell, what can we do? What power can Gospel 
preaching possess? The Episcopal Church tenets are 
broader. In that church there is room for Archdeacon 
Farrar, who refuses to accep: the doctrine of eternal 
punishment ; there was room for Dean Stanley, who 
denied the resurrection of Christ ; Bishop Colenso, who 
disputed the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch ; 
Heber. Newton, a heretic to Presbyterianism. There fs 
no room for such men tn the Presbyterian Church. I 
will preach purity of heart, personal integrity, and 
righteousness, instead of dogmas and creed. I will 
try to give my church right views, but above all will 
preach character and principle. The brotherhood of 
men and the fatherhood of God shall be my dogmas and 
my doctrines.” 


CARDINAL MCCLOSKEY. 


HE announcement of the death of Cardinal John 

McCloskey will be received with national regret. 
While standing at the head of a church noted for its 
conservatism, his name has become identified with prog- 
ress in his own denomination, and interest and enthusi- 
asm in the general welfare of all peoples. Cardinal 
McCloskey was born in 1810 in Brooklyn. When he was 
eleven years old his parents decided that he should be- 
come a priest. In this decision he readily acquiesced, 
and in 1821 entered the college of Mount St. Mary’s— 
an institution from which many prominent men have 
gone forth to enlarge and strengthen the Catholic 
Church of America. Cardina]) McCloskey was ordained 
to the priesthood in 1834 in St. Patrick’s Cathedral in 
New York. Through the fnstrumentality of Bishop 
Dubois he was sent to Rome, and on his return to this 
country he was considered one of the greatest 
scholars of the Church in America. Cardinal Mc- 
Closkey was consecrated bishop in 1841, and three years 
afterward became Bishop of the Diocese of Albany, 
N. Y., and through his instrumentality was erected 
the large and beautifu! cathedral which now adorns that 
city, in which he labored for seventeen years. On his 


return from Albany he was brought into close rela- 


tions with the late Archbishop Hughes. On March 15, 
1875, a telegram was received by Archbishop McCloskey 
from Rome, announcing that the Consistory just held 
in the Vatican had made him a Cardinal ; the beretta 
was conferred by the Archbishop of Baltimore on the 
28th of April of the same year in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, New York. On January 31, 1884, the golden ju- 
bilee of the Cardinal's ordination to the priesthood was 
held. Upon this occasion the testimonials of reverence 
and regret came to the Cardinal's mansion from every 
rank of society, and all denominations. 

The growth of the Catholic Church in the past fifty 
years can be realized from the following extract taken 
from the addressof Monsignor Quinn on the occasion of 
the jubliee: ‘‘ Fifty years ago there were in this city 
but six churches ; now there are sixty. There were but 
twenty priests In the diocese ; now there are 380. At 
that time there were in the whole United States only 
nine bishops; now there are fifty-nine. Then there 
was but one archbishop ; now there are eleven, one of 
whom has been raised to the Great Senate of the Uni- 
versal Church.” 

A good man, who gave his talents and strength to the 
work that he believed God had given him to do, has 
passed away, leaving a record and a work that is worthy 
of example and that wil! live. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns, | 


—The Rey. W. 8. Woodbridge, of Adams, Mass., in his 
paper read at the Universalist State Convention, took the 
broad, catholic ground indicated by the following para- 
graph: “There is a ground common to all the Christian 
denominations. We do hold a faith that in its great basal 
facta differs not in the least, sect from sect. We all wor- 
ship the same God and followthe same Christ. The essence 
of Christianity is the Christ-life. There is no dispute as to 
its quality. The attainment of the Christ-life or the impart- 
ing of it is the motive of all true Christian work. Buried 
up somewhere in the heart of Calvinism was the glory of 
the Christ-life. If it had not been, Calvinism would ten- 
fold sooner have fallen of its own heaviness. And when 
we get deep into the heart of any earnest Christian denom 
ination, we find it warmed by the glow of true Christian 
love. Thank God, all the denominations are letting go their 
tenacious hold upon dogmas, and seeking the light and 
warmth of Christ’s own heart. And because they have done 
this, and in the proportion they have done it, they find 
themselves drawn together and bound in closer ties.’’ 

—The first of a new series of Sunday afternoon temper- 
ance lectures was delivered, October 4, in Music Hall, Bos- 
ton, by the Rev. Joseph Cook. 

—The Rev. A. B. Stewart preached his twentieth anni- 
versary sermon in the Unitarian church at Lynn, Mass., 
October 4. 

—The Baptist church at Athol, Mass., has recently been 
remodeled. It was rededicated October 8. The occasion 
was observed as a jubilee. 

—Some 200 delegates from auxiliary societies were in 
attendance at the meeting of the Vermont branch of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions which was held at Windsor, 
Vt., October 7. 

—The Rey. Cyrus Hamlin, D.D., ex-President of Robert 
College, Constantinople, delivered an interesting lecture on 
the present political situation in European Turkey at the Han- 
cock Congregational Church in Lexington, Mass., October 7. 
The situation, briefly summed up, is that Russia, Servia, and 
Greece are all anxious to share in the dismemberment of 
Turkey. The two parts of Bulgaria will probably be united, 
notwithstanding the objections of the Greeks and Servians. 
The question is, who shall have Constantinople? The 
speaker briefly explained why Europe so strenuously 
opposes its possession by the Russians, and showed how 
the question of the balance of power in Europe is affected 
by the future ownership of Constantinople. All the other 
powers of Europe will bitterly oppose this historical 
ambition of the Russian Tsars. Probably the future 
owners will be Slavs, but not likely the Russians. In thead- 
vancement of the Bulgarians Robert College had played no 
insignificant part. 

—A reception was given Mr. William Noble, a prominent 
English temperance evangelist, in the Clarendon Street 
Baptist Church, Boston, October 5. 

—The Maine State Sunday-School Convention is to be 
held at Auburn, October 21-23. President Hyde, of Bow- 
doin College, is to make an address. 

—The Universalist church at Middletown, Conn., has been 
extensively repaired, and was opened October 11. 

—A beautiful mortuary chapel has been erected in New- 
ton cemetery, and presented to the corporation, by John O. 
Farlow, as a memorial to Dr. Henry Bigelow. The memo- 
rial tablet bears this inscription: ‘‘To commemorate the 
virtues and unselfish labors of Dr. Henry F. Bigelow, who 
died at Newton, Mass., January 21, 1866, this chapel was 
erected by one who esteemed him, and who cherishes his 
memory as that of a kind friend, a true Christian and pub- 
lic benefactor.”’ It was dedicated September 26. 

—The First Universalist Church at Lynn, Mass., which 
bas been closed throughout the summer for repairs, was 
opened last Sunday and regular services were held. The 
church has been repainted and frescoed and new carpets 
put down. The cost will amoant to about $10,000, includ 
ing the finishing of the tower. 

—The Hampshire East Conference will hold its annual 
meeting at the First Congregational Church, Amherst, Mass., 
October 20. The general subject will be the “‘ Sabbath.”’ 


—The Congregational churches at Brockton, Mass., have 
extended an invitation to Messrs. Moody and Sankey to 
make a visit to that town. 

—The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Fair 
Haven, Conn., have been holding Sunday afternoon serv- 
ices at (Juinnipiac Kink, New Haven. They have now 
decided to hold these meetings in the churches. 

—Christ Church at Westport, Conn., was dedicated by 
Bishop Williams September 20. Six persons were present 
who took part in the first services of the old church fifty 
years ago. 

—Three hundred children were confirmed in 8t. Joseph’s 
Church at Lynn, Mass., by Archbishop Williams, September 
28. 

—Plans for a new Methodist church at Middletown, Conn., 
have been completed. The building will be of brick, with 
terra cotta trimmings, and cost £50,000. 

—The Union Congregational Church at Plainville, Mass., 
was organized June 23, 1885, with a membership of twenty- 
three. Plainville is a manufacturing village, having about 
SOO inbabitants. The Urion Church here has called a 
pastor, the Home Missionary Society agreeing to help the 
church to meet expenses. There has never been a church 
in this place before. The members are now worshiping in a 
hired hall, and stand sadly in need of church furnishing. A 
member of the charch writes to The Christian Union that if 
any congregation has any old church furnishings of which 
they would like to dispose, they will do a Christian-like and 
kindly deed by donating them to the Union Church of Plain- 
ville. 

—The Christian Union Chapel at West Groton, Mass., was 
dedicated October 7. The Rev. B. K. Pierce, editor of 
the ‘* Religious Herald,’’ preached the sermon. 

—During last winter 250 persons were received into 
Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church of New Haven, Conn., 
on probation. Dr. Peck, in his sermon on the morning of 
October 4, said that other denominations asked the ques- 
tion, What becomes of your probatiorers? The Doctor 
then proceeded to give an account of the 250 that had been 
received in Trinity Church during the last revival: nine left 
the city without letters, nine removed with letters, three 
have been dropped, sixteen are continuing on probation, 
five probations have not yet expired, twenty-four were re 
ceived previous to October 4 into full membership, and 189 
were received into full membership on October 4. In addi- 
tion to these probationers thirteen members were received 
from other churches by letter. 

—The Annual Convection of the New Hampshire Univer- 
salist Churches opened at Concord, N. H., (ctober?7. The 
church at Effingham, Mass., appealed for financial aid. 

—The New Hampshire branch of the Woman’s Board of 
Foreign Missions was beld in the North Church at Concord, 
N. H., October 7. The report of the treasurer shows that 
$5,336.40 had been received during the year. 

—The Connecticut Baptist State Convention wil] meet at 
the First Church at Ilartiord, Conn., October 20. 

—The sixtieth annual meeting of the New Haven Baptist 
Association was held in the Baptist church at Essex, Conn., 
October 7 and 5. The meeting was of special interest. 

—At Fremont, Mount Desert, Me., a fine church building, 
which cost about $4,000, has recently been dedicated. 

—In New Hampshire, fifteen county Bible meetings have 
been held in different parts of the State, all of which have 
been well attended. The whole State has been canvassed : 
76,760 families visited. There were 704 Protestant families 
found that had no Bible; 15,356 copies were sold, and 
4,143 copies given away. A total of 22,499 copies were put 
in circulation. 

—At the Chestnut Street Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Portland, Me., October 4, the Rev. Mr. Bashford baptized 
twenty-three, ard received them into full membership, and 
four upon probation. 

—The Free-Will Baptists of New England held their anni- 
versary Convention in the Roger Williams Church at Provi- 
dence, R. L., last week. 

—The Charles Street Church Society of Boston are 
endeavoring to raise $3,000 by November 29. Every effort 
is being made to clear the church from debt. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association of Whitefield, 
N. H., bas opened a public reading-room. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—It is proposed to enlarge Christ Church at East Orange, 
N. J.; the congregation have outgrown their present accom- 
modations. 

—The Methodist Episcopal Church at Gilassborough, 
N. J., is being enlarged. 

—In accordance with resolutions passed by the special com- 
mittee, Sunday, October 25, will be observed as the Prison- 
ers’ Sunday. Last year the day was most generally ob- 
served throughout the Middle and New England States. The 
Prison Association of New York is in need of funds to carry 
on its work. The Secretary says that they need money to 
carry out the system of jail and prison inspection ; to carry 
on its work in the police courts ; and to aid well-intentioned 
discharged convicts, as well as the families of prisoners ; in 
addition, clothing, shoes, and reading matter are needed for 
discharged prisoners. The Treasurer is Cornelius B. Gold; 
office, 65 Bible House, New York. 

—The Broome Street Tabernacle will be opened for Chris- 
tian work and worship on Sunday, October 18. Religious 
services of dedication will be held on the previous Saturday 
evening at eight o’clock. 

— During the past week the Board of Trustees of the Pea- 
body Educational Fund have been in session at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, New York. Dr. Curry’s report, which was 
listened to with much interest, shows a marked increase of 
interest in educational matters throughout the South. He 
congratulated the Trustees on establishing the additional 
normal schools in the South during the past year ; he also 
laid particular stress on the growing favor with which the 
dea of industrial education is being received in the South. 
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On the last day of the session the Board passed resolutions 
commending in highly eulogistic terms Dr. Curry’s work 
and wishing him great successin his new field of labor. 
Dr. Curry leaves for Spain at an early date. The question 
of appointing his successor has been deferred until the next 
annual meeting of the Board, unless the Executive Com- 
mittee should deem it advisable to appoint a successor in 
the interval, in which case a special meeting will be called. 
The next annual meeting will take place the first Wednes- 
day in October, 1886. 

—On Sunday, October 4, the music at St. Ann’s Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was rendered by a choir of surpliced men 
and boys. The new chancel organ gave general satisfac- 
tion. 

—The Rev. George F. Pentecost began free religious serv- 
ices at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, N. Y., on the af- 
ternoon of October 4. 

—At a meeting of the Brooklyn Board of Assessors, held 
last week, it was decided to exempt the property of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of Brooklyn from taxa- 
tion. 

—The new chapel of St. Mark’s Church at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has heen completed at a cost of $8,000. 

—The Conference of the Methodist l’rotestant Church for 
the district comprising portions of Long Island, New 
York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, opened at the Metbod- 
ist Protestant Church at Westville, L. 1, October7. The 
reports received from the several churches are favorable. 

—The sem!|-centennial of the Baptist church at Newton, 
N. J., was celebrated October 11. 

—The Newark (N. J.) Presbytery held its meeting October 
7. The plan for the Synodical Church Extension sent by 
the Synod tothe Presbytery was considered and rejected by 
a vranimous vote of the Presbytery. 

—S&t. John’s Protestant Episcopal Church at New Rochelle, 
N. Y., will be annexed, by the advice of the Bishop, to Trin- 
ity parish of New Rochelle, the assistant rector of Trinity 
parish taking charge of the services. 

—The Unton Church at Westwood, N. J., was blown down 
by aterrific whirlwind on October 4. 

—A Congregationalist mission will be established at once 
at Rockaway Beach. 

—At the meeting of the Presbytery at Nassan, N. Y., held 
last week, the report of the Committee on Church Extension 
shows that the donations of this Presbytery to this cause 
have doubled during the last year. Delegates were elected 
to the Synod. Spevial efforts will be made to reorganize the 
church at Whitestone, L. I. 

—The Brooklyn Presbytery held its semi-annua! session in 
the Lafayette Avenue Church, October 6. The Rev. C. H.G. 
Jones received a letter of Cismissal from the Brooklyn to 
the Newark Presbytery, and the Rev. 8S. Ingraham Hickey 
was received from the Westminister Presbytery. 

—In accordance with the resolutions of the Sunday-Schoo] 
Associations of Kings County a Sunday-School Convention 
will be held in Brooklyn during the Fall. A committee to 
complete arrangements have been appointed. 

—A union revival service was held last Sunday afternoon 
at Music Hall, Orange, N. J. These union services will, in 
all probability, be continued. 

—The Bethesda Mission, corner Ralph Avenue and Chaun- 
cey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been enlarged during the 
past summer. This speaks well for an organization less 
than two years old. 

—Next Sunday al! the Sabbath-school children attached 
to St. Thomase’s Mission, Brooklyn, N. Y., will bring five 
potatoes each, to contribute to the Harvest Home of Fruits 
and Vegetables to be given at St. l’hasbe’s Old Folks’ Home, 
Lafayette Avenue. 

—The Genera! Convention of the Universalist Church will 
be held in the Church of Our Father, Brooklyn, beginning 
October 21. 

—The Central Congregational Church on Hancock Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., bave again taken up their church work. 
The pastor, the Rev. Dr. Behrends, will begin a series of ser. 
mons, to be preached Sunday evenings, on the ** Mountains 
of the Bible.”’ About the middle of January Dr. Behrends 
will begin a series of sermons on the ‘‘ Relation of Christian- 
ity to Socialism.’’ Much interest has been aroused by this 
announcement. 

—The Long Island Baptist Association will meet in the 
First Baptist Church in the Eastern District of Brooklyn, 
October 20. 

—Mesers. Mabee and English, the temperance revivalists, 
are conducting services at Hackersack, N. J. A reformclub 
~has been organized. 

—Founder’s Day was celebrated at the Lehigh University 
by the laying of the corner-stone of the new Packer Memo- 
rial Church. 

—The first Hebrew-Christian church in America was ded- 
icated, October 10, at 17 St. Mark’s Place, New York. 

—The Sunday-school connected with the Grace Chapel, 
Newport, R. I., recently appropriated $25 for the tuition of 
five pupils in the Mission Schoo! at Ceylon. 

—At St. Peter’s Protestant Episcopal Church of Brooklyn, 
on Sunday evening of October 4, the Rev. Dr. Tibbals, the 
rector, substituted for the usual sermon 4 practical talk. 
He stood at the chancel rail and preached without his 
gown. Mr. Tibbals proposes to continue these informal 
services during the winter. 

—<A class for Bible instruction has been organized in the 
Union Avenue Baptist Church of Greenpoint. 

—The Presbytery of Morris and Orange, N. J., contrib- 
uted, last year, $15,265 to Home Missions, an increase of 
$1,589 over the contributions of 1884; to Foreign Missions 
$17,000 were contributed, an increase of $3,534 over that of 
the previous year. 

—The annual meeting of the General Board of Managers 
of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society will be held in 
Broad and Arch Street Church, Philadelphia, commencing 


Friday, October 23, at 10am. Inthe evening a mass-meet- 
ing will be held, and addresses will! be delivered by the Rev. 
Atticus G. Haygood, D.D., on the subject of the *‘ Industria! 
Training of Girle,’’ and by the Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent on 
“The Neglected Population of our Great Cities." The an- 
niversary of the Society will be hcld on Monday evening, 
and on Tuesday evening there will be a meeting of general 
conference conducted by members of the Convention. The 
daily business sessions and the special! services will be held 
in the same church. 

—The Baptist Missionary Convention of the State of New 
York begin their annua! session at Penn Yan, Pa., October 
28. The principal subject for discussion is ‘** What Should 
be the Attitude of the Convention Toward those Churches 
which give no Promise of becoming Self sapporting ’”’ 
opened by the Rev. A. C. Osborn, of Albion, N. Y. 

—The new Bloomingdale Reformed Church of New York 
will be dedicated October 22. 

—The debt of the Methodist Camp-Meeting Association 
of Atlantic Highlands has been reduced from $100,000 to 
$35,000, 

—St. Paul’s Lutheran Church of Brooklyn, E. D., N. Y., 
was dedicated October 11. 


THE WEST. 


—The semi-annual meeting of the Chicago Pres) ytery 
was held in the Presbyterian church at Oak Park, Chicago, 
Iil., October 5. The Reunion Church of Chicago represented 
that the mortgage of $4,000 on its building would fall due in 
July, and that, together with its floating d-bt, would force 
the Trustees to close its doors, unless it was forthcoming. 
A special committee of five were appointed to investigate 
the affairs of the church. The Lake Street Church also de- 
clared that they would be forced to suspend unless ald was 
given from the Presbytery, having already an indebtedness 
of $3,000 and a floating debt of #5,600. A resolution was 
offered to the effect that any church supported by the Home 
Missionary Society, when about to erect an edifice, should 
submit its epecifications and building estimates to the 
Church Extension Committee before accepting any con- 
tracts. This resolution was referred to a special committee. 

—Plymouth Congregational Church of Indianapolis, Ind., 
opened, on Junel of 1885, a summer kindergarten in the 
lecture-room of the church. The church also supports a 
Plymouth Institute, in which classes are tanght in stenoz- 
raphy, bookkeeping, English and general literature, his- 
tory, French, German, elocution, and drawing. The idca of 
this church is, as expressed by its constitution, that of a 
body of brethren and sisters, friends associated for Christian 
work and fellowship, pledging themeelves to carry out the 
objects of the church, which are, first, public worship of 
God ; weekly renewals of religious sympathies ; mutual 
kindness and assistance, the alleviation, by physical and 
spiritual means, of poverty, ignorance, misery, vice, and 
crime. One of the most attractive works undertaken by the 
church is that of the preparatory classes for the children of 
the Sunday-school, to instruct them in the principles of 
religion and morality, that they may enter the church intel- 
ligent members. 

—The Congregational Association of North Dakota, at its 
recent annual meeting in Fargo, resolved to establish a 
college within ite bounds, and a committee was appointed 
to receive bids for the location of the proposed college. The 
Association declared its sympathy with the principle of pro- 
hibition in dealing with the liquor traffic. 

—The Eighth Presbyterian Church of Chicago, I'1., is 
looking over the ground with a view of organizing a church 
out of the Onward Mission. 

—The Union Park Congregational Church of Chicago, I!., 
has been working some time to cancel its debt of $35,000 ; 
but $4,000 of the entire amount remain to be raised. 

—The Third Presbyterian Church of Chicago, IIl., will 
erect a mission church at the corner of Noble and Frie 
Streets during the present Fall. 

—Work has begun on the new &t. Paul’s Reformed Epis- 
copal Church of Chicago, Ill. The building and grounds 
will cost $40,000. 

—The corner-stone of a Presbyterian church was laid at 
Bismarck, Dak , October 5. 


THE SOUTH. 


—The corner-stone of the Episcopal church to be erected 
at Sylvania, Ga., bas been laid. 

—The Rev. Sam Jones, assisted by Mr. Sam W. Small, of 
Atlanta, is conducting a revival at St. Joseph, Mo. A mam- 
moth tent is magnificently arranged in the heart of the city, 
but is not large enough to accommodate the crowds of peo- 
ple attending. 

—The First Methodist Church of Atlanta has purchased 
a $6,000 organ. 

—Professor Edmund A. Ware, President of the Atlanta 
University, died of heart disease on September 25, aged 
forty-eight years. Professor Ware moved from Maseachu- 
setts to Atlanta in 1869 for the purpose of identifying him- 
self with the education of the colored race, and he labored 
unceasingly in their behalf. He was conservative in his 
views, courteous in manner, and a Christian gentleman in 
every respect. Under him the Atlanta University grew to 
be the largest and most successful! in the South, and his loss 
is deeply felt by the friends of the colored race. 

—The Presbyterian church at Salem, 8. C., is in the 
midst of an interesting revival. 

—Besides the forty Episcopal churches in Baltimore and 
Baltimore County, Md., there are twenty-five chapels, 
which aggregate seating capacity for at least 25,000 persone, 
and are valued at $1,500,000; one congregation (that of the 
Ascension) having no less than four chapels, all filled, and 
well cared for in all points. 

—The Associate Reformed Presbyterian Synod of the 
South has just closed its annual session at Due West, 8. C. 
This church separated from the United Presbyterian Church 


of the Northern States on account of the differences arising 
from the slavery question. Ninety-four delegates, repre- 
senting elght presbyteries, were present. The mo-t impor- 
tant action taken was the acceptance of a report containing 
an agreement and a basis for a union between the United 
Presbyterians and the Associate Reformed Pri sbyterians. 
The union will probably be accomplished next year. 

—-Sixteen colored converts were baptized in Campbellton, 
Ga., on Angust 2%. 

—The third conference of the colored clergy of the Epis- 
copal charch in Virginia was held September 2-4 in St. Phil- 
ip’s Church, Richmond. The subjects discussed were: ‘‘ The 
Mission of a Colored Clergy in the Church of America;”’ 
“The Work of the Church among the Colored People is 
Moral and Spiritual, and not to be impeded by the vexed 
(QJuestion of Social Equality ;’’ ‘‘ The Interest of the Confer- 
ence in the Work of Education among the Colored People."’ 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—William H. Hubbard accepts the call to supply for one year 
the First Church at Holyoke, Mas. 

-H. C. MeKolght was ordained and installed as pastor of the 
First Church at Falmouth, Me., October 7. 

— Francis Parker, of Enfi id, N. H., has accepted a call to the 
church at Lisbon. 

C M. Lampson was Installed as pastor of the North Church 

at St. Johnsbury, Vt , October &. 

—G W. Sperry was installed as pastor of the First Church at 
Manchester, N. H., October 6. 

—Joseph R Flint. of Heath, Mass., wil supply the pulpit of 
the church at Windsor, Mass , for a year 

—S W. Adriance, pastor of the Highland Church of Lowell, 
Mass., has resigned. 

—A. J. McGown, recently of Claremont, N. H.. has received a 
call to the church at Amberst, Mass. 

—R. Lewts, of Whitehal!, Mich, has received a call to Ban- 
croft, Mich. 

—T. L. Stevens, of the last class of Yale Seminary, has received 
a cail to the church at Southington, Conn, 

— Theodore T. Muvger bas received a cailt. the United Chureh 
of New Haven, Conn. 

~Alfred H. Mement has resigned the pattorate of the New 
York Church of New York. 


PRESHYTERIAN, 


—John C. Bliss has received a call to the church at Waahing- 
ton Heights, New York. 

—. B. McCurdy has acvepted a call to the church at Duncan, 
N. J. 

~Hugh Srvythe, pastor of the Second Church of Elizabeth, 
N. J. has resigned. 

—Hickey 8. Ingraham has resigned the pastorate of the church 
at Bellevue, Pa. 

-Amos N. Freeman, pastor of Siloam (colored) Church of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has been made pastor emerit is after a service 
of thirty years. 

—R. B. Clark, pastor of the Forty-first Street Church of Chicago, 
bas resigned. 
—Hugh H. Marshall has accepted a call to the church at More 
land, Til 

—Sidney Adams has received a call to the Church at Braid wood, 
Il. 

—Frank Chandler, pastor of the First Church at Freehold, N.J., 
has resigned. 

—John Gourley, pastor of the church at South Lyon, Mich., has 
resigned. 

— Wallace Radcliffe will be Installed pastor of the Fort Street 


| Church of Detrcvit at an early date. 


—Sanford H Cobb was instalied pastor of the Westminster 
Church of Grand Rapids, Mich , October 8 

— David R. Breed will be installed pastor of the Church of the 
Covenant at Chicago, L., October 22. 

BAPTIST. 

—G.H. Kemp has ceceived a call to the church at Easton, Conn. 

—Pbilfp 8. Moxom was installed as pastor of the First Church 
in Boston, Mass., October 7. 

—Charles Colman, formerly of East New York, has accepted 
the call of the First Church of Hoboken, N. J. 

—George C. Baldwin, pastor of the First Church of Troy, N. Y., 
has resigned. 

—D. Baldwin, of Mason, Mich, has accepted a call to Niles, 
Mich. 

~E R. Bennett, pastor of the church at East Taws, Mich , has 
resigned. 

—T. R. Howlett has entered upon his duties as pastor of the 
Berean Church of West Philadelpbia. 

—Jobn 8. Love, Sr., has been lustalled pastor of the Second 
Church at Germantown, Pa. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—Frederick H. Post, rector of St. Paul's Church of Trenton 
N. J., has resigned. 

—A. C. Knauff has received a call to Christ Church of Borden- 
town, N. J. 

—Benjamin 8. Sanderson was ordained rector of Trinity 
Church of Wethersfield, Conn., October 6. 

—C.C, Tate, rector of Trinity Church of Niles, Mich., bas re- 
ceived a call to the church at Hastings, Neb. 

—A. Overby, rector of St. John's parish at Grand Haven, Mich., 
has resigned. 

—C, M. Stewart, rector of St. John’s Church of Long Island 
City, Long Island, N. Y., bas resigned. 

—R. Bowden has entered upon his duties as rector of the 
Church of the Advent, Philadelphia. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


— William Wylie, pastor,of the Reformed Presbyterian Chureb, 
West Twelfth Street, New York, has resigned. He goes to Paris, 
Ont. 

—A. C. MacElrey has received a cal! to the Central Christian 
Church of Chicago, Ill. 

—F. L. Piper bas resigned the pastorate of the Advent Church 
of Keene, N. H. 

—J. C. Gledhill, of Augusta, Me., has a unanimous cal! to the 
churches in Gardiner and Hallowell, Maine. 

—Mr. Phelan, of Meadville, Obio, has been engaged as stated 
supply for the church at Wiiton, N. H. 
my W. Gallaher has received a call to the church at Keene, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ARTISTIC AND DAINTY COLOR-BOOKS. 


ROSEBUDS. One of the most charming color 
books for chUdren whitch have ever been publisrrd. 
Sixty four pages of designs of little ones In many 
colors and in mono tints, by Boau 
t — — in the highest grade of color work. 
Bound in double covers with design of rosebud 
and little children. 4to, boards, varnished covers, 
on loth back, §2. 


BLOSBOVS MERAY LITTLE 

INY MEN AND MAIDENS, 

*h ope ‘of these three books contains a part of 

ee Ds, and each one of the three haa ita own 

separate end distinct cover of most delicate and 

cloth backa, each ook, Bl. 


A HUMURVUUS AND. Ac BOOK FOR 
LITTLE O 
By F. Oprer (of uMA OPPER. 
SLATES AND PERC Il, PEOPLE Large fret 
alread Second tn preas. The tiius 
are and are rn ao that 
iim lines ap wens a black yround 


eslign 4 hy Large, iw, 
boarda, $1. 


RECENT AMERICAN ETCHINGS. A col 
lection of recent etch made or selected cape 
etally for thia book. we h tert, an 
on etching tn Amertca. Hy J. . 
Size of page, 174 x3 Inches. 

A companion to the extremely successful Some 
Rtchings, of which every copy has been 
sO 

Original plates 4 aome of our foremost American 
etchers, comprising 

BRETON COURTYARD (An Impreasion o 
by J. S. King.—CuRisTMas Ever, i 
A Seaesrpe Kasipence, by arrer — 
Ina WALK, by Hamilton ton ton aT 
low TIDE, by J —THE 
by Charles Volkmar. — GRANDPA, by Aat 
Levin.—i0aTs, by J. A. S. Monks. Beacn at GLOU 
Mass., by Kruseman van Fiten.—Tue Man 
DOLIN PLAYER, by J. /. (‘alahan. 

Regular impressions on etching paper. Bound In 
dark olive green cloth with remafkable 
on cover in white and «old, $610; same, in biac 
portfolio, $12.50, Each copy numbe 

THE ABOVE FPRICKS WILL BE INCREASED WITHOUT 
NOTICE AB BOON AS FEW COPIES REMAIN UBSOLD. 


Only etc af the proof copica remain unsold 


STU DIE*® FOR PAINTING EKS. By 
Susig Barstow SKELDING Studtes of many 
SJlowers printed in the higheat of color work 
in reproduction of thu celebrated arttat'’s wate 
color ey Four series, each containing twelve 
different designs. Size of plate, §x¥ loches. Price, 
each series in a neat box, §2. 

Prepared in deference to frequently expressed 
wishes for Miss Ske Iding’ s designa in this ahape. 


Sunlight), 


A COMPANION TO “ FIFTY SUU PS.” 
ANT By Tuomas J. 
URREY, wy + essional caterer of the 
Astor House. With many valuable hints and di 
rections concerning breakfast breada, wits, 
beverages, and dainty dishes. Mr. Murrey's own 
recipes. A most desirable little volume. Attract 
ver rinted on fine laid paper. Covers in colors, 
with dainty and lame, boarda, 
cents; cloth, stamped in gold and color, 
centa. 


For full deacription, send for White, Stokes & Allen's new 
Contains anno incementa of many interesting new miscellaneous and hililay books. 
Any of the above books can be had of your bookseller, or will be sent to any address at publishers’ 
expense, on receipt of advertisec price. 


WHITE, STOKES & 


182 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


MACMILLAN & 


PUBLICATIONS. 


1 NEW EDITION OF 


VALUABLE COOKING RECIPES. Ly the | 
author of “Fifty Soups.” Cloth, attractively 
bound, 75 centa. 


A REMARKABLE NOVEL 


A MIMBION FLOWER. By 
The Publt-here are confident of marked success for 
thia excellent piece of work. Most attractively 
printed and bound, with design of apple blossoms 
stamped in colors on cloth cover, §! 


A WELCOME LAUGH PRODUCER. 


Ter. GOOD THINGS OF LIFE. SECOND 
= Srom the brightest Amertcan 
pa Acollection of the deat 
things whtch av in it since the issue of 
Tas Goop Tunes OF Lire. Series. 
Oblong quarto, with highly ornamental and hu 
morous design on brown cove ! in red and gold. 
“loth, beveled boards, = t edges, $2. 
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Two ADDITIONS TU THE \émo SERIES OF 
DAINTILY BOUND POETICAL WORKS. 


TH GOLDEN TREASURY. Falted by Fras 
URNER PALORAVE,. 


onal DICK ENS’S Now 

collect in one volume, which will be an 

bie surprise to lovers of Dickens. 

Each of these two Is beautifully printed on the 
finest laid paper, uniformly with the other volumes 
in this now noted series. 


The other volumes in the sertes ar¢ 

1. Charlotte Bronte's Poems. 

2. Georse Eliot's M'acellancous 
3. Georges Elliot's Boanish Gyoey. 

4. Thomas Gray's Poems. 

5. W.M. Thackeray's Poems. 


6. Goethe's Faust. 
7. Londen Lyrics. Lecker. 
London Rhymes. Locker. 


9%. Heine's Book of Songs. 
New IMuminated Parchment Paper Binding for thts 
serteca. 


Each volume bound in limp parchment paper with 
band itiluminated design in colors and metal on 
cover, tl le and beck printedin redink Separate 
design of each new colors, «lilt 
topa, novel design in metal : half calf, extra, 
new colors, gilt tops, $2 50 ; mt full pocketbook 
calf, round corners, red- under gold edges, $1.5); 
tree ‘calf, new colors, «Ut edges. lt mottled calf, 
solid gilt edges, elegant (new ), $6 & 


Note —The Series now numbers il vels, teciud 
ing the above two, and a pew very plain and neat 
binding ls ready in which they will sold in Sets 
OFLY at — for the 11 vola 


FIKLDING'S ELS I. The new “ Favorite 
Fdition” printed from the same plates as the 
octavo edition, on good paper. With numerous 
new illustrations, made especially for these nov 
ela. Ine neatand attractive binding. Four vol 
umes, brown cloth, extra, §1.%) per volume. 


catalogue. Mailed free to any address. 


ALLEN, Publishers, 


JAMES POTT & COMPANY 


PUBLISH: 
“A WORK BEYOND CRITICISM.” 


Hours with the Bible: 


Or, The Scriptures in the Light of Modern Discovery and Knowledge. 
By CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Six Volumes. Illustrated. $1.50 Each. 


MASTER DEFENSE OF CHRISTIANITY.” 


Study Origins 


Or, The Problems of Knowledge, of Being, and of Duty. 
By E. DE PRESSENSE, D.D., 
Fourth Edition, 513 pp. Price, $1.50. 


Author of *‘ Life of Christ,” etc. 


«ALMOST A REVELATION.” 


Natural Law theSpiritual World 


By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E., F.G,S. 
Cheaper Edition, 438 pp. 


Price, $1.50. 


Supplied by principal booksellers in United States, or sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


14 and 16 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


NOW READY. 
The First Number of a New Volume, 


Price, 
THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE. 


Annual Subseription, $1.75 


(barles Swinburne. 
}. LONDON COMMONS, 
With [Dllustrations, 
4. SATCY KITTY CLIVE. J. Fitzxerald Molloy, 
5. DECAVEDSEAPORTS. Hernard Il. Becker. With 
lllustrations. 


Part IL. Robert Hunter 


i. SINGING AND LOVING, W. FP. BL 

7. THE INCOMPLETE ANGLER. Hastl Fleld. With 
Lllustrations, 

*, ADVENTURES ON THE EQUATOR. Joseph Hat 
ton. With Illustrations. 

¥ AUNT KACHEL. D. Christie Murray. 

ORNAMENTAL FRIEZES, HEADINGS, AND INI 


TIAL LETTERS. 


A Welcome Gift Book. 
The English Illustrated 
Magazine. 


Iss. 


A Handsome Volume, consisting of si closely 
printed pages, and containing nearly %*) wood cut 
illustrations of various sizes. Bound tn extra cloth, 
colored edges. Price, @! 4) 

Among the chief contents of the volume will be 
found : 

AH. M Ss. BACCHANTE AT THE ANTIPUDES. By 
Prince Edward and l'rince George of Wales. 

A FAMILY AFFAIR. A Novel, complete. By Hugh 
Conway, author of “Called Back.” 

VRIMBROSES ANI) COWSLII'S. By Grant Allen 

IN CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. Py the author of 
“Joho Halifax, Gentleman.” 

IN THE LION’S DEN. Hy the author of “ John Her 
ring.”’ 

CHINA MAKING AT STOKE ON TRENT, 
hecker. 

STUDY FOR THE PICTURE UF KING COPHETUA 
AND THE BEVHGAK MAID. By EF. Burne Jones. 

THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, BLA. By J. 


(arr. 

THUUGHTS IN A HAWMOCK, THE SIRENS THREE, 
By Walter Crane. With Illustrations. 

GIRL AT THE GATE. Wilkie Collins. 

THE SWUIRE AT VAUXHALL, Austin Dobson. 

CHKISTMAS IN THE KHYBER PAS* INTER 
VIEWED LY AN EMPEROR. WOLSELEY: A 
Character Sketch. By Archibald Forbes. 

A SHIP OF '# By Bret Harte. 

THE ART OF ACTING. Henry Irving. 

THE PATH OF DUTY. Henry James. 

THE GUIDE. By Richard Jefferies. With Illustra 
trationa 

THE DRAMATIC OUTLOOK. 

SHAK ESPEARE'S COU NTRY. 

THE GREAT FEN. 
Macbeth, A.R.A. 

ETON. By Mowbray Morria. 

SCHWARTZ : a History. By D. Christie Murray. 

HEIDELBERG. By M. O. W. Oliphant. 

CLOVELLY. By Frederick Pollock. 

THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MAREK. 
J. H. Shorthouse. 

THE BABY’S LULLABY. 
Alma Tadema. 

THE BIRTHDAY. After a Picture by Mrs. Alma 
Tadema. 

THE LONDON RAGAMLU FFIN., 

OUR MISSION TO 
Villiers. 


By Henry A. Jones. 
By Rose Kingsley. 
With Illustrations by Robert 


Part Il. By 


After a Picture by L. 


By Dorothy Tennant. 
ABYSSINIA. By Frederick 


Stephen's Dictionary of National 
Biography. 


EDITED BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Volume 4, Beal—Biber. ®wo, 85.25. 


“As important and Interesting to Americans as to 
Englishmen. It is perfeectiy safe to pre«tict, 
therefore, will find as ready acceptance here as in 
England. It is quite as necessary to an American 
as to an English library's completeness. "—[{New 
York Commercial Advertiser. 


** This creat work will be weleomed as warmly 
by America as by Esgiland.”—({Boston Evening 
Traveler. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


112 FOURTH AVENUE, 
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28 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION INDIAN POLICY IN 
ACTION. 


Sarah Winnemucca has initiated a new departure for 
Indians, which perhaps will prove ‘‘ the little stone cut 
out of the mountain without hands ” which shall ‘‘ smite 
the idol of brass and clay ” that has hitherto—as the In- 
dian Ring—seemed to fill the whole land ! 

Notwithstanding its ceaseless, untiring action against 
her, both secret and open, she has gone bravely on, ever 
since the conspiracy stole from her people the Malheur 
Reservation, with which the executive order of General 
Grant attempted to compensate them for the loss of the 
Pyramid Lake Reservation, rendered valueless first by 
the passage through it of the Central Pacific Ralroad, 
and subsequently by the Agency established there in 
1863, which has only made fortunes for the agents at the 
expense of the Indians; and constantly maintained 
the ground that the true solution of the Indian problem 
is to give Indians severally as much land as each can 
cultivate, of the old domain (to which they hospitably 
welcomed their ‘‘ white brothers” in 1848), together 
with the white man’s chance of disposing of the products 
of their labor ; and she has done this in extemporaneous 
lectures in the East, in every one of which (except the 
first one) she has taken captive her audiences ; gaining 
from them thousands of signatures to a petition that 
was presented to our last Congress by Representatives 
Collias, Morse, Ranney. and Long, and which procured 
the grant to two bands of the Piutes, of leave to go upon 
Pyramid Lake Reservation and have the lands in sev- 
eralty, nearly $20,000 being appropriated to cover all 
expenses. 

But this grant being left to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to carry out, it has met with the same fate as every 
other order in their favor given by the Congress since 
1860. So far from the Agency being abolished, and the 
bands allowed to go in and take possession of the granted 
Reservation, a new agent has been put in, who carries on 
the vicious old system, with the same gang of employees, 
including the interpreter, who is a renegade Piute shown 
up in Sarah Winnemucca’s book, and the chief instru- 
mentality by which the agent acts, as is usual; for 
these interpreters, in the pay of the agents, are the prin- 
cipal means by which the whole nefarious action of the 
Indian Ring is made effective. 

Induced by the late Indian Commissioner (Price) to 
go out to Nevada last August, against her own judg- 
ment, since she understood Secretary Teller too well to 
believe anything would be done that the Congress was 
weak enough to leave to the discretion of a candidate of the 
frontiersmen, Sarah determined, after four months’ mar- 
tyrdom, that almost cost her her life, and has cost her 
her splendid health, to cut loose from all dependence on 
the Government, and endeavor to get enough acres of 
land of her own, and with the aid of private friends, to set 
up an independent home of her own immediate relatives, 
adult and children, and found a school in which English 
speaking should be taught by herself, together with those 
industrial arts of civilization in which she has become 
au fait, and with theelements of reading and writing, and 
show upon this small scale that Indians with land of 
their own, and the white man’s chance of disposing of 
the fruits of their labor without discounting to agents 
all the profits, will make of themselves self-supporting 
citizens of the United States, reserving to themselves the 
same freedom with respect to their social and local 
affairs as other law-abiding citizens have. 

Fortune favors the brave; or rather we would say 
Divine Providence, trusted in as intelligently as Sarah 
Winnemucca trusts in her~‘ Father-in-the-spirit-land,” 
who she believes has confided to her family the guardian- 
ship of her people, has justified her faith. 

A farm of 160 acres was unexpectedly deeded to her 
brother Natchez last winter by Senator Stanford, who 
has known and respected the Piutes during all their 
period of trial, from the year 1864, when he, as chief 
builder of the Central Pacific Railroad, became person- 
ally acquainted with them. The Eastern friends of 
Sarah Winnemucca who understand all her ideas and 
wishes, supplemented this gift with plow, wagon, har- 
ness, a pair of draught horses, canvas for two tents, seed 
to plant, and provisions for immediate use this summer, 
and, with his wife, six children, two sisters-in-law, and 
two uncles, Natchez and Sarah have gone upon the 
farm and commenced operations, fencing in the domain, 
and Sarah erecting a sort of bower for her schoolroom, 
and gathering in some Indian children from the neigh- 
borhood. The first thing Natchez has done is entirely 
in character. He has divided off to six poor Plute fam- 
ilies ten acres apiece, to be their own, to cultivate and 
to have the disposal of whatever they shall raise, with- 
out paying any tribute tohim. Their plan is to have 
no white man on the ranch, except perhaps one they 
know, of very various ability, who can also assist 
Sarah in the musical department of her school, which 
she justly thinks one of the most important, music 
being the language of religious devotion and spiritual 


life. The building up of the school is Sarah’s first ob- 
ject, her idea being that the Indian school should not 
separate the children from the natural relations which 
are the first revelations of God to man, the duties grow- 
ing out of them, educating children in reverence to their 
fathers and mothers and these in their turn in tender 
dealings with their children, and husbands and wives 
in their reciprocal duties to each other, all these being 
the only solid foundation for human dignity : and, as 
anybody may see who will read with attention the 
“Life among the Piutes,” this foundation is the inher- 
ited advantage of that tribe, whose whole history we 
see from the time of their introduction to the whites. 
Upon this advantage she proposes to erect the super- 
structure of their civilization, choosing from that of the 
whites what is good, and avoiding those vices which we 
must all acknowledge deform it, precisely because 
this family heart-education is so much neglected among 
us. May it not be that the wars and conquests and the 
consequent amalgamation of the nations of the civilized 
world have had something to do with this evil by de- 
stroying the associations that hung round the original 
seats of mankind ? 

It is true that Sarah has found that the character of her 
people has deteriorated from its primitive state before the 
inrush upon them of the gold seekers of 1848-50 ; before 
their domestic customs and traditions were interfered 
with by the outrages that, especially for the last seven 
years, have broken up the moral unity of the tribe, who 
no longer can meet to confer on their affairs, public and 
private, in the council] tent of their fatherly chief (who 
appointed his sub-chiefs for their trustworthy charac- 
ters), but are scattered in small squads all about the 
State, homeless and landless, scratching for mere phys- 
ical existence under captains no longer chosen as of yore 
for their goodness, but by each squad for their smart- 
ness in respect to this object, in beggary or dependent 
on chance opportunities for work, and without any legal 
protection against the selfish greed of employers both on 
and off the agencies. Intemperance and even licen- 
tiousness, which were formerly nearly unknown vices— 
chastity being their characteristic virtue—have gained 
upon the men. Sarah feels that no time is to be lost for 
retrieving their character. She says the women do all 
they can to preserve their own and their daughters’ 
purity even when the men would sacrifice it. She has 
now a central place where she believes may be planted 
the seed of a renovated moral life, if she can build 
a house containing a room for the school by day for the 
children, and for the council by night for the adults. 
It must be a wooden house, and contain a room for her- 
self and one for a white teacher to sleep in, and an 
apartment for cooking and eating in a civilized way. 
Without such conditions she cannot have the superior 
teacher she has in view, who can organize all the classes 
from the kindergarten up to those in which even the 
adults can learn the mechanical arts. 

With these conditions she is sanguine she can recover 
somewhat of her old influence when she was universally 
called mother, and bring them al! back to their old hab- 
its. Not only the dreadful fire-water will be prohibited 
upon the farm, but the desperate state of mind arising 
from destitution and hopelessness, which rendered them 
liable to the temptation, will be removed ; and the old 
self-respect will revive at the sight of the productive 
industry and social happiness of this little community, 
which she confidently believes will grow and be imi- 
tated, and put to shame the hypocritical and nefarious 
agency by its divinely inspired moral power. 

The great Indian schools at Hampton, Carlisle, and 
elsewhere have demonstrated that the Indians are capa- 
ble of the highest degree of intellectual development 
and of artistic talent, but they also have proved that 
this can be obtained there only at the expense of unfit- 
ting them for a happy fulfillment of those human rela- 
tions in which the Almighty has created them. Noth- 
ing can compensate for the violation of those providential 
duties that bind human hearts together. Nor is it nec- 
essary in order to be civilized, as is shown in the case 
of Sarah Winnemucca herself, who proves that the re- 
finements of our civilization may concert with all the 
highest characteristics of the native Indian charater : its 
grand simplicity, its public spirit with profound loyalty 
to relatives, its fidelity to truth and social] honor—in one 
word, its elevation above all those pettinesses and selfish 
tricks that are the ‘‘ little foxes which eat up the vines ” 
that bear the grapes that afford the wine of life. 

Jamaica PLarns. ELIZABETH P. PEaBopy. 


THE NEW POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Mr. Editor : 

I have waited in the hope that some older convert to 
the new school of political economy would make reply 
to the article by a ‘‘ Disciple of the Old School ” in your 
issue of August 30; but since no worthler champion 
has presented himself, I will define our position in 
opposition to the charges there made. 

The substance of the attack may be given in two prop- 
ositions - 


1. The new school confounds two distinct fields 
of scientific research—ethics and economics. 

2. The protest of the new school against self-interest 
as the basis of economic science {s illogical and absurd, 
and is made in the face of self-evident facts. 

To the first charge I would reply that ethics and 
economics are not distinct sciences in the same sense that 
chemistry and physics are distinct. Ethical laws are 
fundamental in human relations, and must be so re 
garded in any study of human activities, whether in the 
line of social science or of economics. They cannot be 
ignored without danger of arriving at erroneous con. 
clusions, at conclusions even fatally false. The geologist 
cannot say, ‘‘ This theory runs contrary to the law of 
gravity, but we have nothing to do with that. Gravity 
belongs to the realm of physics.” No more can the 
economist relegate ethical considerations to the realm of 
social science. 

In making the second charge, the ‘‘ Disciple of the 
Old School” evidently iabors under a misconception of 
our position. We agree that self-interest is a natural 
motive, and one of the principal motives in industrial 
activity. We accept it as the primary hypothesis in our 
investigation of existing economic phenomena, just as 
the historian accepts absolutism as the key to the age 
of Louis XIV., or religious fanaticism in explanation of 
the Crusades. But we contend that it is an unethical 
motive, and therefore to be combated as prejudicial to 
wholesome economic life. We find the radical solution 
of economic disturbances in the selfishness of men, not 
in the ‘‘niggardliness of nature.” We advocate the 
substitution of self-sacrifice for self-interest, brotherly 
love for free competition. If to hope that men may 
regulate their business on Christian principles {s utopian, 
then we call upon the State for restrictive legislation tn 
accordance with those principles. We of the new 
school are not alone in the endeavor to find some remedy 
for existing evils. Even the writers of the old schoo! 
make their deductions a text from which to preach a 
sermon. Assuming, as an axiomatic premise, that a 
man will always get as much as he can and give as lit- 
tle, they deduce the laws of demand and supply, the 
Ricardian theory, the wage-fund theory, Malthusian- 
ism ; then, throwing upon nature the responsibility for 
the misery man’s selfishness has wrought, they append 
their uniform remedy—prudential restraints upon popu- 
lation. 

These are logical deductions. We can find no flaw in 
the argument. Given self-interest as the mainspring of 
human action, and /atssez faire as the guiding star of 
political economy, and the weaker brother will go to 
the wall. What shall we do with him? Eliminate 
him! The new school is a protest against this ‘‘ hard, 
cruel, godless” system. It is a doctrine well calculated 
to be popular with the capitalist ; it soothes all twinges 
of conscience with the assurance that if his people suf- 
fer it is not his fault—it is the inevitable result of over. 
population ; but we cannot wonder that the laborer, not 
80 well content with the existing order, becomes a social 
ist or atheist, or both. 

CoLLecE CORRESPONDENT.” 


September 23, 1885. 


WANTED—A MINISTER. 


Dear Christian Union : 


We want a minister. Our organization is Presby 
terian, inan Iowa mining town of 4,000 inhabitants ; 
miners mostly Scotch. No question as to the need fora 
Presbyterian or Congregational organization. There 
are abvut forty members; no church building. The 
wealthy people of the town are not Christians, but pre- 
fer giving to a Presbyterian minister. 

It has been repeated many times by thoughtful peo- 
ple who knew the past history and present condition of 
our people, that an earnest minister, whocared more for 
the work than the salary, could easily have a salary of 
$800, without help from the Board, as soon as the neo 
ple had confidence in him. We wi'l make earnest 
effort next spring to build, even if we cannot get a 
minister. But we need him so much! We do not 
know why ordinary methods have failed to introduce a 
man to us nearer home. 

Can you not refer us to a man who would take us 
up a8 a missionary field, with a missionary spirit, at 
small wages for a few months only ? hoping, with us all, 
that by that time there will be a large, live church to 
reward his labors. 

We have a splendid Sunday-school. 

Applicants for a good field and hard work may ad- 
dress Mining Parish, care Eds. C. U. 


‘“‘T understand well enough that these visitations come 
upon us for our sins,” said a French-Canadian clergy- 
man; ‘‘but why should my poor countrymen be 
selected—the most religious people of the century ?” 
** They were selected,” growled a doctor, ‘‘ because they 
were too religious—they trusted in heaven so much that 
they, would not wash themselves.” 
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_ Oct. 15, 18865. 


FINANCIAL. 


The week just closed has been remark- 
able from the fact that the course events 
have taken during the time has tended to 
demonstrate and confirm to most people 
who have taken an interest, one way or 
the other, during the past few months, in 
the markets, that the progress in favor of 
better conditions and improved prices {s 
not one which has in any way been manu. 
factured by speculative manipulators, but 
is based on legitimate causes, and is really 
an expression of a widespread and grow- 
ing feeling of confidence all over the coun- 
try in all commercial circles and centers. 
The great short interest which up to 
within two weeks has existed in the share 
market has finally been forced to cover, 
involving very heavy purchases of stocks 
to settle contracts, and thus aiding to main- 
tain a strong market. It was thought by 
many iaterested that this element was a 
leading one asa basis for the improved 
condition, and that if this interest were 
eliminated from the situation the strength 
of the markets would give way, and prices 
would settle down near the old quotations ; 
in other words, that the speculation for a 
rise has had no permanent basis, and there- 
fore could not be sustained. At the close 
of this week the market is without any 
considerable short interest, yet a strong 
and widening demand for bonds and stocks 
alike is especially manifest ; and because 
of this, prices are advancing and business 
is increasing in volume. Commission 
houses are experiencing an influx of or- 
ders from the outside, and every symptom 
points to a large buying movement by the 
public. Thus far this new impulse is 
from the West. Geueral business at the 
West is further advanced in improvement 
than in the East, and the speculative 
movement, thus far, is largely due to 
Western orders. That this Western im- 
provement is rea] is made daily more evi- 
dent by the increasing earnings of the rail- 
ways in the Western and Northwestern 

regions. During the past week or two 
the returns from the St. Paul, the North- 
west, the Denver & Rio Grande, the Man- 
itoba, the Illinois Central, the Omaha, and 
other North western and W estern roads have 
shown improvements over the correspond- 
ing periods of last year, some of them very 
notable. The cotton export movement is 
considerably larger this week than in the 
previous one, and not much behind the 
same a year ago, while corn is belong taken 
for export very liberally. Then the dis- 
tribution of domestic goods in the West is 
reaching large proportions; in fact, the 
general tone among Western merchants 
is one of buoyancy and bright expecta 
tion. The curtailment of the dry-goods 
jobbing trade in Boston and New York is 
due undoubtedly to the prudence which 
is exercised by the general retail trade 
Kast, in view of the brisk buylog that 
took place early in the season. It is a 
healthy sign that we are working 80 con- 
servatively here. The epirit that prevails in 
- the West, however, will undoubtedly soon 
be felt East, and will tend to instill greater 
confidence. The fron trade and the coal 
trade are assuming larger proportions ; 
prices of coal, fron, and steel are better, 
and strongly maintained. New contracts 
are being liberally made by railways for 
large amounts of steel rails, and the fur- 
naces that have heretofore been languish. 


ing are now lighting their fires and exe-| };,, 


cuting orders, with which they are fully 
supplied at the present prices. A slightly 
better demand for money is manifesting 
itself on call, although the rates do not 
vary over one-half per cent. per annum, 
ranging now at one and one-half per 
cent. to two per cent., with ample supply 
at the quotation. Exchange is a half per 
cent. down, and cotton bills are more freely 
offered. 

The rise spoken of at the opening in 
the stock market has had a pretty well- 
extended range, covering a larger variety 
of stocks than heretofore. It is well un- 
derstood that Jay Gould, who up to within 
a short time has taken but little active 
interest in the advance of prices, has now | 
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fairly put himself on record as a believer 
in much higher prices; the improved 
earnings of railways indicating to his mind 
that general merchandise {s moving in 
greater volume than before, which is good 
evidence of increasing trade generally. The 
trunk roads have reached a point in their 
negotiations for a complete and permanent 
arrangement where it is quite safe to say 
that a great pooling combination will be 
effected between the Eastern trunk lines 
The final arrangements for this union are 
in progress, and the advance in rates 
based upon it will transpire on the 15th of 
the present month. The bank statement 
for the week is as follows : 


Loans, Increase ... . $1,141,000 

1,381,600 
Legal tenders, decrease .... .. 2,242,800 
Deposits, increase. .............. 1,988,300 
Reserve, decrease...  ......... 1,345,775 


This leaves the surplus a little over 
$40,000,000 yet. We are glad to see a 
gradual absorption of the phenomenal 
surplus by the expansion of loans. 


BIDDY'S COW. 

Lord Palmerston, though a pugnacious 
Prime Minister, whose foreign policy was 
hectoring to Europe, was genial and hu- 
mane asaman. Asa landlord, he acted, 
as he did in debate, upon the give and take 
principle. A striking illustration of his 
kindness is given in the following anec- 
dote, which also brings out some of the 
characteristics of the Irish peasantry : 

Lord Palmerston visited his Irish estate, 
and one morning, with a friend, walked 
many miles over it in search of game. 
They had, however, little sport, and be- 
came tired and hungry. In the distance 
Lord Palmerston saw a cabin, to which he 
made his way, in company with his friend 
and a keeper, and found the tenement oc- 
cupled by an old woman and her jig. 
His lordship asked {f she had anything to 
eat. 

‘*God bless your honor! sure there's 
praties and eggs at your service,” was the 
reply ; and while the old woman, without 
further ado, commenced washing the po- 
tatoes and putting them in the pot, his 
lordship told her he would return in half 
an hour. When he did so the old woman 
had prepared him a substantial meal of 
potatoes and fresh eggs. 

Lord Palmerston drew from the old 
woman that she had been many years a 
widow, and worked hard for a livelihood, 
but feared, when her strength failed her, 
that she must go to the workhouse; but 
she added : 

‘‘ If my husband had taken less whisky, 
and kept the money to buy a cow, I would 
have got the agent to let me have the bit 
of waste land in the corner, and I'd have 
been as happy as the Queen. But there's 
no helping it, your honor. It’s a poor, 
lone woman I'l] be, and nobody will care 
whether poor Biddy is alive or dead.” 
‘‘Suppose I were to speak to Lord 
Palmerston ?” suggested her visitor. 

‘*Oh, faith, your honor, it’s not the like 
of you that Lord Palmerston talks to,” 
said Biddy. ‘‘Isn’t it himself that has 
dinner with the Queen, and tells;her what 
she has to do ; and don’t he tell the House 
of Lords and the Parliament and all on 
‘em what they have to do? Sure it’s 
not yourself that'll get widin a mile of 
him. Take the country all over, and he 
is the biggest man in it; he’s equal to the 
Prince of Wales, and perhaps beyant 
Well,” replied his lordship, ‘‘I am 
going to London, and I'll try to see him, 


because you are a deserving creature. So 
I shall not give you anything for your 


reward you. 

‘Luck go wid you !" said Biddy. “It’s 
the good- gentleman ye are, but 
it's not Lord Palmerston that you'll see.” 


the hanc and departed. In a few days 
the agent sent down a fine cow, and gave 
Biddy ten acres of land, free of rent, for 
her lifetime. 

The old woman's delight knew no 
bounds, and when told that the person 
she had seen and shaken hands with was 
Lord Palmerston himself, her gratification 


was positive! ter than in the ulst- 
ton of the land and the cow.—|Midiand. 


hospitality, but leave Lord Palmerston to The 


His lordship shook the old woman by | ana 


PER CENT. INTEREST! 


FIRST MORTCACE 


FARM LOANS! 


Personal acquaintance with lands values. 
Over 2.00 loans made. NO € UNTOMER has 
ever LOST A DOLLAR of princtp:l or interest 

cost 
and pay nearly 


three times as much as BONDS. know 
and recommended by leading business men a 
e men, and West—men for whom I ha 

yh these investments for TEN Y EARS 


REFERENCES. 


Rev. WM. L. GAGE, D.D., Hartford. Ct. 
M. &. GATES, PH.D., LL.D., President Rutgers Col 
lege, New Brunswick. N. 
Da. WM. J. MILNE, President Geneseo Normal 
School, Geneseo 
Hon. E. M. TOPLIF¥, Manchester N. H. 
JOHN W. RAY, Lake City, 
Da. JNO, K. BUCKLYN, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 
Importers’ and ers’) 
First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 


Congregationalist, Boston, N. Y. and 
bundreds of others in all parts of the United 


references, letters experiences and 
ef old New 
Dakota sent free on app 
paper. Address 


E. P. CATES, 


of 


=| A SOLID 
Perannum, first mort 
Real Fetate. Loans 
ma National Bank. 


Pres. Merchant's Bank, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


The Investment Company. incor 


posses under the laws of lowa, with a Capit 
ck of 1.000.000. Succeeding Pros, 


& Co , Emmetaburg, lowa, OnmeRY, CLUTE & Co., 
Mitchell, Dakota, Onmsey, Graves & Co., Huron, 
Dakota, Bankers and Mortwaye Hrokers, offer Guer- 


anteed Mort Debenture and School Bo —y 
Their Demand vestment Certificates 
per cent. are attractive for parties with funds idle 
rashort time. 2) years’ experience. Write for 
pamphiet 
Home Office, Emmetasbare. lowe. 
New York Office, Nassau 


7 6SAFE8% 


(suaranteed First Mortgage Bonds, netting 


7 to percent. semi-annual interest. Prompt 
payment « — ipal and interest remitted free of 
eens secured on Rea! Estate in Min- 


neapols or improved farms in Minnesota, lowa, 

or Dakota.woerth three to «ix times the lean 

b m selected locations Refer to National Bank 
(Commerce lis, and Banks generally 

investing. or forms and partic: why 


AKER | Rotate and Mort 
MINNEAPOL, Vinn. 
BR. MacLEAN, 43 Exchange New York 


PER CENT 


gages on productive 
approved by Taco- 
Best oF KEFEREN- 
Correspondence Solicited. 
MASON. Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


CES EAST AND WEST. 
Address ALLEN 


Capital, $750,000. 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


PAYABLE BY HALF-YEARLY 


CUARANTEED. Security SEVEN fold. 


J.B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


INTEREST GUARANTEED 
GUARANTEED COUPONS AT 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN ep YORK. 
10,994 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating - 
Amount of Interest and Principal paid on day of mately, 
Six per cent. Real Estate Mortgage Bonds, principal and interest FULLY 
C7 SEND FOR PAMPHLET FORMS AND TESTIMONIALS £9 


Address JJ. BB. WATKINS L.. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 uae 


Surplus, $100,000. 


223.800 
118. 272 


For sale at our New York Office. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES 
sas, Missouri, I 
A'R IPAL AND 


and Nebraska. 
TE 


By the UA R met 


CAPITAL, 8100 


Aggregate capital and surplus of our #8325.000.00 


Security from three to five times the amount 
or has n loat. 
the Investor in how York 


000,000.00 loaned, not a dollar of prinetpal 


i, 
Interest payable at “he First Vincicnal Bank, New Y ork, or remitted direct to 


REFERENCES: : 


M. Ludlow, Vt. ; 

phia ‘tices eld Proctor, Rutland, Vt; 
inamberiain, x, -*- 

Boston, Masa. : Nie  bongress Building, 
Gen. B. Norwalk, Conn. 


Rev. S Ww Boardman, 


First National Bank, New York; B. F. Tift, #21 Chestnut Street, age 
White, Nashua. N. H.; Kendall = ; Col 


Reading : 
Stanhope, J.; H. H teh, Street, 


Boston, Mass.; Hon. S. S. naan Marshall, Mich. 


OFFICES : 


NEW YORK, 1%, 197 B’way. BOSTON, 3 Court St. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Cor. Sixth and Delaware Sts 


THE SANATORIUM, 


DANSVILLE, 


[LONG KNOWN A® OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE.) 
An institution for the scientific treatment of chronic invalies, as well as for rest and recuperation of 


those who are tired out. 


Movements ; Electric ty (Galvanic, Faradic. 
and all forms of bath 

ed according to indivi 
daily life, diet, exercise, etc.. together w 
comforts and 


led attendants administer to eve 
torium consists of a main build ae 
the town of Dansville. and 1,30 


aki 
this climate. Malaria utteri 
The main building, 


ABSOLUTELY 


It ls under the man ment and personal care of a co 

and expertenced physicians devoted w thelr werk. ASSage — 
and Franklinic. the latter from most approved 
including the Moliere. Thermo-Electric, 
ual needs. The ~ yh 
th cheerful and helpful social an 
pleasures, without the cares, of home; en 
and o portunities for recreation and Sa under reasonable regulation, are enjoyed. 


ularly educated 
Electro Massage ; Dr. Taglor’s Swedish 
oltz machine); 

Turkish, Roman, and Ru 
of treatment comprenends regulation o 
religious: in fluences. 
om from taxations of fashiouable 


Thor- 


rr nine cottages located en an eastern mountain slope 
eet above the level of the sea. 
fulness of climate, and purity of air and water, it 


For beauty of scenery, 
is unrivaled. W nates exceptionally mild for 


since 1883, is 900 feet long, five stories high, of brick and tron construction, 


FIRE-PROOPF. 
meet every need of the invalid or seeker of rest and « 


ulet, and ts compinte in 


It is constructed to 
minutest sanitary details. Among | attractions are light, airy rooms, ventila ted after the bes 


ous and co ors kept atu wy 
separate from bul: ding but by warmed corridor args hoes ; perfect Hances ‘in ¢ 


in every room; 


ment; abundant, varied, and well prepared dietary ; 
secure entire individual privacy, ete. 


rivate rooms ; safety elevators ; ~ 4. 4 ils 


rs); modern appliances in culinary — 
extensive apartments oo for treatment arranged to 


Autumn and winter months are considered most favorable for treatment. Seen ee the entire 


main building a uniform and 


steam heat is constantly maintained, 


and this, with the perfeet 


ventilation, induces many to Ad fh winter residence here to one in hy~— ] "climate. 


and by the illustrated descriptive pam 
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phiet, circular, and other particulars, address _. 
FacULtY OF THE SasaTO 
Dansville, Livingston Uo., N. Y, 
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asked no quarter, and he gave none. 
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THE J B. WATKINS LAND MoRT- 
GAGE COMPANY. 


Recently the business of loaning money on 
farm mortgages bas been the object of some 
adverse comment in certain quarters. It 
has been asserted that through this system 
farmers are impoverishea. There can be no 
more conclusive refutation of these allega- 
tions than is to be found in the appended facts 
regarding the J. B. Watkins Land Mortgage 
Company of Lawrence, Kan., and 
Texas. This company is believed to be the 
largest concern engaged in this line of busi. 
ness. It began operations in 1870, and has 
in the fifteen years of its existence been re- 
markably successful. Mr. Watkins, the 
President, and bis able corps of assistants 
are thoroughly competent judges of land 
and its value, and give to each transaction 
their personal supervision. The amount 
loaned on farms, as compared with their act- 
nal market value, is so moderate that during 
fifteen years of business the company has 
been conducted with remarkable safety. 
Their rate of interest is seven per cent. per 
annum. The company's capital is $750,000, 
and the undivided protits are over $100,000, 
and prior to May 1 they had negotiated 
10,400 mortgages, aggregating nearly $8,000, - 
000. The prompt payment of the semi- 
annual interest at the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York is secured by the 
indorsement by the company of each coupon. 
The fact of the mortgages being made pay- 
able In New York, and their being guaranteed 
by the company, makes them practically 
Eastern securities. Mr. J. B. Watkins is a 
native of Pennsylvania, is rated by Brad- 
street’s as worth $2,036,000, and is regarded 
as one of the ablest financiers of this coun- 
try, and posseeses the entire confidence of the 
businesg community. Mr. Henry Dickinson, 
the manager, at their office, No. 243 Kroad- 
way, in New York, is also one of the 
Directors. Inthe West much of the recent 
development of that section is due to the 
financial assistance rendered through this 
organization.—| New York Times. 


EMU 'LSION OF con LIV ER OIL 
WITH QUININE AND PEPSIN, 
« by CASWELI., MASSEY & CO. (New York) 
and easily taken ‘Prescribed 
leading physicians. Label registered. 


** 100) Doses One Dollar” is true only of Hood’s Sar 
saparilia, and it isan unanswerable argument as to 
strength and economy. 
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CARDINAL M’CLOSKEY ON ATHEISM. 


A writer in the New York ‘‘ Times” 
relates a characteristic incident of the late 
Cardinal, then plain Father John McClos- 
key. lt was at a little social aseemblage, 
where a clever atheist took occasion to 
hold forth with specious rhetoric on his 
belief. Father McCloskey did not wel. 
come the controversy, but at last he found 
himself addressed directly by name. ‘‘ He 
could but consider the pointed questions 
put to him as impertinent; he had not 
come to argue, but to make a social call. 
But there was an offensive twang in the 
tone of the remarks addressed to him to 
which he could not quite be blind) He 
offered an evasive answer, and sought to 
turn the conversation by pleasant com 
ment into happier channels, but the arro- 
gant doctrinaire would not keep peace. 
He prated much of science, philosophy, 
and free thought; he inveighed with 
utmost savageness against the church, the 
hinderer of all progress, the sou! of al! 
things dreary and wicked. A grave look 
came into the countenance of the priest. 
He broke silence finally with words that 
were calm in their deliverance, but volca- 
noes really in their force. He evaded 
nothing ; he begged no questions; he 
For 
almost an hour he talked with ecarce an 
intermission, waxing eloquent as he 
warmed up to hie subject. Two or three 
times his opponent attempted interrup- 
tions and sought to interject some of his 
sarcastic rhetoric, Dut the ambition prof- 
ited him little. He foundin John McClos- 
key, who was yet to rise to the episcopate 
and finally wear the red hat of the Car- 
dinalate, far more than s match on that 


line. His thrusts were puny as compared 
with the hard knocks square from the 
shoulder that the young priest gave him. 
‘Scfence, falsely so called ;’ this was the 
theme which Father McCicakey treated. 
He seemed familar with every scientific 
writer that had won recognition; the 
claims of all the philosophies seemed fully 
understood by him ; the doctrines of every 
anti Christian teacher seemed familiar to 
him ; history was at his tongue’s tip, and | 
words were his that in the end grew from | 
the calm spark into a flame and blaze that | 
fairly scorched and cracked. ‘ Never had — | 
I heard anything to compare with it,’ said | 
afterward one of the listeners. ‘He spoke 
as though inspired—as though his very life 
depended upon it. And when he sudden- 
ly ended he was all of a tremble, keenly 
nervous through mental excitement. 
He withdrew quickly—almost abruptly. 
He turned from the company, who 
had pressed closer and closer upon him 
as he talked, and, seeking out the host and 
hostess he shook their hands cordially, 


gave to the rest of us only a formal bow, 
and was gone withouta word. The exit 
was a fittingly dramatic sejuel to the most 
thrilling scene I ever witnessed among 
intellectual men.’ The infidel who had 
invited this thing sat almost stupefied as 
from potnt to point the arguments of the 
future great prelate went. He was never 
heard to preach his doctrines any more in 
public, and within a few years he had dis- 
avowed his atheism altogether. He is 
dead now, but long before he died he be- 
came & conspicuous member of a Protest. 
antchurch. So long as he lived he and 
Cardinal McCloskey were firm friends.” 


Vanity vs. Prery.—The Rev. E. G. 
Gange, speaking at Bristol the other 
night, said he believed in careful prepara- 
tion at home of sermons for the Sunday, 
instead of ‘‘ gadding about from house to 
house visiting.” In his early career he 
was earnestly requested by a deacon to 
visit a member of the congregation who 
was very ill, and it was suggested that he 
should call at eleven o'clock in the morn- 
ing. He did so, and found the poor wo- 
man very much better, but greatly put 
out at his visit, as she had her hair in curl 
paper, her sleeves tucked up to her 
elbows, and was doing « bit of household 
sweeping and dusting. He begged her 
not to mind him, as he was ‘‘ used to that 
sort of thing.” He would have a short 
prayer—he would not be long ; they knew 
he never was long about anything. 

He selected a chair and knelt down ; 
she selected another, and he began the 
prayer. He heard the door open once; 
he heard it open a second time. He con- 
cluded an earnest prayer On the poor wo- 
man’s behalf, and on looking around—lo! 
a perfect transformation. While he was 
praying she had slipped up to her bed- 
room, washed her hands and face, curled 
her hair, changed her attire—and there 
she was in her very best silk, fittingly 
prepared to receive company, while he 


had been praying among the empty 
chairs.—| Bristol Mercury. 


Tyre-SeETTING IN JAPAN.—The ad- 
vantages of alphabetic writing are no- 
where more conspicuously shown than in 
a large printing-office. The compositor 
stands within easy reach of every char- 
acter he may have need of, and a boy can 
learn the position of each in the case in a 
few hours. It is quite another matter 
where each word has a distinct character, 
as in China and Japan. A correspondent, 
describing the office of a Japanese paper, 
says that a full fontof Japanese type com- 
prises 7,000 characters, of which 3,000 are 
jn constant use, and for 2,000 more there 
are frequent calls. The type is disposed 
about the composing room on racks, like 
those in a reading-room, and the com- 
potsitors wander up and down the aisles 
setting type and taking exercise at once. 
With so many characters it is no wonder 
that Japanese proof-readers have to be 
men of intelligence and high scholarship. 
The impossibility of telegraphing single 
character words bas kept this great instru. 
ment of civilization in foreign hands, nnd 
made it practically useless tor the natives 
of China and Japan. To these the tele- 


one is an especial blessing, which th 
not slow to 


Pimples and Blotches 


Are very liable to appear at this season, when the 
blood is burdened with impurities. They frequently 
cause intense itching, and rubbing or scratching 
only increases the annoyance. The only way to 
cure pimples and blotches is to strike directly at 
the cause, by taking Hood's Sarsaparilla w purify 
the blood. 

“IT had been troubled with hives and pimples for 
sometime. I took two bottles of Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla, and am entirely cured I think Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla has no equal as a blood purifier.” Errig M. 
Portsmouth, O, 

“I know Hood's Sarsaparilla to be good by its 
success in removing eruptions from my face.” H. 
G. Parr, Champaign, IIL. 


Boils Disappear 


“I was for some time troubled with bolls, having 
several of them at a time. After enduring about 
all | could bear in suffering I took Hood's Sarsapa 


rilla. Four or five bottles the revur cured me and! 
haye had no symptoms of the return of the boils.” 
NIGHTINGALE, Quincy, M 

‘This winter I was with a humor, pim 
coming out me, and itching a great 
deal. | took several kinds of medicine, but er 
gave me no relief. At took Hood’ Sarsapart 
and the humor has disappeared. | feel rhe wel 
now.” HENRY SCHROEDER, St. Mary's, V. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. 81; six for Prepared by 
C. 1, HOOD & CO., Apotaecar.es, Lowell, Masa. 


100 Doses One Pollar — 


me BEST THING KNOWN 
BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMA2 
INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without it 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead, PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always beare the above syinbol, and name of 

JAMES PY UK. NEW YORK 


Breakfast 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has tAree 
times the strength of Cocoa mized 
with Btarch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Seid by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


B It. meoritansa WASILILUF have been fa, 
and endorsed by thousands of house te epera, Your 


AND 


Skirt Supporter. 


Combines the most 
ELEGANT FiT- 


satisfactory corsets as regards HEALTH \ 
and COMFORT ever invented. It is particularly 
adapted to the present style of dress. 

For sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.30, 
CHADWICK, New Haven, Conan, 


75,000 FAMILIE 


NOW USING the 
CELEBRATED 


FERRS GOOD SENSE 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


ret- . Ask f 

TAKE XO OTHER. Send 
rs, sl White Bt, N.Y. 


AN $8 LAMP FOR $5 CASH. 


IDEAL-ELECTRIC LAMP 


THE GREAT LIGHT for the PAR- 
LOR, the STUDY, the SITTING 
ROOM, the SEWING ROOM. 
Equal to 50 Candle-Power cr 3 Gas Jets. 
Just the Lamp for the Home 


Beautiful and Artistic! 


Nickel-plated top and bot- 
tom, and bronze body, in 
three designs, Alligator, 
Hammered & Fish Scale: 


Securely packed in wooden box, in- 
cluding beautiful decorated dome- 
shade, shade-holder and chimney, 


0 

ONLY 85.00 

in postal note. Every lamp guar- 
anteed. Six for $25.00. Sex 
anywhere by express. 

With this Lamp colors can 
be as well distinguished as 
by sunlight. Head-Light 
Uil is used and costs but 


Half-Cent per Hour. 


ANTE 


W oods. Salar 
Sr 


anvassing 


grocer ought to have it on +: Ask him for tt 


An active Man or Woman 

every county to 
875 per Month and Ex 
utfit and Particulars 
Sitves-Waae Co., Boston, Mass. 


Man Wanted: 


in his ynsible house. 
Gly & BROS. 18 Bare 
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k With our New ONE DOLLAR Outét 

You canSAVM MONEY by doing your own Stamping 
You can MAhsas MONEY by doing it for others. 
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CHRISTIAN UNION. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT | 

HE dedication of the Bethany Church, 

Sunday afternoon, crowns with suc 
cess the labors and sacrifices of seventeen 
years. The present pastor, the Kev ©. C. 
Cragin, with the assistance of friends and 
the cooperation of the City Missionary 
Society, has tiled beroica!ly to secure the 
present building. The situation of the 
one formerly occupled was unfortunate ; 
it was altogether unequal to the demands 
of the work. Long ago it became evident 
that if the church were to liveand prosper 
a new location must be chosen and a pew 
house of worshiperected. A happier peo- 
ple than the Bethany, Sunday afternoon. it 
would be hard to find. The new house Is 
55x75, and bas a basement which will 
accommodate a Sunday-schoo! of 600. The 
audience-room contains 474) opera chairs 
and a small gallery. The whole cost, 
$14,363, has been provided for, and 
money for an organ was raised at the ded! 
cation services. In these services the pastor 
was assisted by Drs Goodwin, Noble, and 
Little, and City Missionary Armstrong. 
The same day, and nearly at the same 
time, the Pacific Congregational Church 
dedicated its house of worship, and a 
Methodist church iu Lake View laid the 
corner-stone of {ts edifice with becoming 
ceremonies. 

The day was memorable also for the 
farewell vermons preached by retiring 
pastors In many of the more prominent 
Methodist churches of the city. The Rev 
kK. D. Sheppard leaves Grace Church (to 
be succeeded by the Rev. Frank Bristol, 
of Trinity Church) for a professorship at 
Evanston. The Rev. Lewis Curts, of 
Evanston, leaves perhaps the most impor- 
tant charge in the denomination for a field 
not yet selected. The Kev. Dr. Alabaster, 
of Indianapolis, is to follow Mr. Bristol at 
Trinity. Mr. Bristol's pastorate has been 
unusually successful. During his three 
years of labor the church has increased 
from a membership of 300 to a member 
ship of 500. A mission chapel has been 
built, and over $16,000 have been ralsed 
for benevolent purposes. It seems unfort 
upate in every way that a pastorate so 
fruitful in good results should now be 
terminated, and that work with which Mr. 
Bristol is so familiar should be turned 
over toastranger. While this system of 
itinerancy has i's advantages, it {s not 
without very serious drawbacks, at least 
in cities, 

The Baptist ministers’ meeting, Monday, 
gave most of the time to a consideration of 
the University. It was stated that the 
Board of Management would be entirely 
reorganized this week, and pastors present 
were urged to learn the sentiment of their 
congregations as to what should be done 
to continue the life of the University, and 
secure for it a strong financial support. 
The Congregationali-ts listened to a very 
able paper on Congregationalism in the 
Colonies of Great Britain, by our English 
brother, the Rev. William Cuthbertson, 
B.A. The paper formed one of a series of 
lectures upon Congreyationalism given in 
London two or three yearssince. Presby- 
tery met in semi annual session at Oak 
Park, and, if reports may be trusted, occu- 
pled a good share of its time fn listening to 
applications for ald from churches finan- 
cially distressed. Thus the Reunion 
Church, whose income is less than half its 
expenses, wants $4,000 to pay off a mort- 
gage ;a church in the town of Lake calls 
for money to meet a bonded debt of 
$3,000 and a floating debt of $5,600; the 
church in Maywood, which has just 
received $1,200 aid, asks for assistance in 
meeting current expenses. . No wonder 
the brethren complained of the financial 
management. which has led to this state of 
things, and that they passed a resolution 
insisting upon the appointment of a com 
mittee to consider all plans of proposed 
bouses of worship for cungregations which 
are likely to require assistance jn build- 
ing. Itis such financiering as this, said 
Dr. McPherson, which makes icebergs of 
Presbyterian business men when appealed 


to for help. It is sucb financlering as this 
that brings churches {nto discredit with 
the community, and more than quadruples 
the difficulties of the Christian ministry. 
Some of these difficulties might be averted 
were denominational zeal under betier 
control, and only those places occupled 
by churches that the actual wants of a 
community call for. 

Dr, Nathanae) West's lectures ou Infidel 
ity at Farwell Hal! «re drawing large 
audiences. At least 1,400 people were 
present last Monday afternoon. The’ 
lectures are learned, thorough, and at 
the same time casily understood. Their 
delivery at this time, while exciting 
opposition, will do a great deal of good in 
strengthening the faith of the wavering, 
and in pointing out the fallacies of ag 
gressive and assuming yet 1] informed 
unbelfef. 

Professor Sumner Salter (son of Dr. 
Salter, of Burlington, lowa, who is one 
of the ablest Congregational ministers {n 
the State) has begun services for the Soct- 
ety of F hical Culture tn Hershey Music 
Liall. positions are those of extreme 
agnosticism. tle tarows aside the old 
faiths, looks upon churches as worthless, 
esteems self-reliance as the chief if not the 
only virtue, rejects the doctrine of provi- 
dence and prayer, and believes Jesus to 
have been mistaken both fn his philosophy 
and his religion. Professor Salter has a 
small following, and is likely by hi: 
boldness of statement and his apparent 
candor to attract considerable notice. It 
is to meet the assertions of such teachers 
as Professor Salter, Judge Holbrook, the 
Spiritualist, and others who from time to 
time appear, that the managers of the 
Young Men's Caristian Association have 
secured the services of Dr. West. The 
lectures appear in full in the ‘‘ Tribune,” 
and are ulet largely reported in the other 
papers, 

A Mr. C. F. Gunther, of this city, 
some time ago announced himself the 
owner of a genuine autograph of Shake. 
speare. It ison the title-page of a book 
once owned by a Dr. Ward, of Stratford. 
on-Avon, and seems in every way to stand 
the test of experts. Mr. Gunther has this 
summer made a visit to Stratford, and 
returns confident that he possesses the 
only autograph of the great writer in 
America. Among bis other treasures are 
the original manuscript of ‘‘ Auld Lang 
Syne,” a letter of Charlotte Corday, a 
letter of George III., in which he agrees 
to receive John Adams as the American 
Minister, though he says it will be the 
most paiuful act of his life ; the original 
of Byron’s “ Prometheus,” and two or 
three of General Grant's letters to celeb 
ritics in Europe. 

John M. Wilson, formerly of Phila- 
de)phia, created quite an excitement at 
Police Headquarters, Sunday night, by 
giving himself up as the long-sought-for 
nrurderer of Anthony Daly. Mr. Daly 
was his employer. The murder was 
committed near Philadelphia fn 1883. Mr. 
Wilson's story is belleved, and he has 
already been delivered to the Philade!phia 
authoritles. Some, however, think that 
Wilson, or Morris, or whatever his 
real name may be, has simply told this 
story to secure a free ride to the Quaker 
City. 


icans have little of that ‘‘ disgusting 
patronage of manner that prevails in Eng. 
land among the richer classes,” and none 
of the ‘‘no less disgusting cringiness that 
as greatly distinguishes English mer 
chants.” On thecontrary, the New York 
shopkeeper receives you with civility, but 
without any of that manner which seems 
to Lord Ronald little less insulting than 
actual insolence. He will be equally civil 
if you purchase or if you do not; but if 
you affect to look down on him as being 
‘only a tradesman,” he will probably 
show you, says this tourist, ‘something 


more in being a citizen of a great republic 
than mere sound, and might be abie to 


ano 


prove to you that one man {s as good as | 


TOILET 


31 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor is the most cleanly of a.) preparations for toilet use. It is 


a delightful dressing for the hair, arrests the tendency to baldines<, is avreeally 


perfumed, and is an effective remedy for 
LD. N. Parks, Clio, Mich., writes: ** Oue 
restored my hair to its natural color, and given it a beautiful, soft, silks 
I um fifty-seven years of age, and was quite eray. 
bottle of Ayer’s Hair Vigor, the original color was perfectly re-tored, and 
bave as fine a head of hair as when 1 was — 
Bessie H. 
Vt., was troubled with a disease of the 
scalp, which caused her hair to become 
harsh and dry, and to fall out so freely 
that she scarcely dared to comb it. Aver’s 
Hair Vigor restored the scalp to a healthy 
condition, cleansed her head of dandrut!, 
and made her hair beautifully thick and 
This preparation is approved and 
recommended by physicians. 


sixteen.” 
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bottle: of Aver’s Hair Vigor hea. catire.: 
appear. 
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now 


Bedloe, Burlington, 
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Moll TEM 


Carter, Occoquan, Va., suffered 
8 Hair Vigor, and had, after using 


Dr. Horatio Nelson, Great Bend, Ohio, 


althy vitality to t 


AYER’S 
Hair Vigor 


“pay 
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The son of James U. 


He was cured by Ayer’ 
or an excellent remedy for humers of the scalp. 


CURES SCALP DISEASE. 


2358 
= 
Restores Vitality. 
= § >> When the hair begins to fade, crows 
- = 3 s 3 gray, becomes weak, thin, brittle, and 
= harsh, the vital forces of the organs, on 
~~ whieh it depends, may be reestablished 
5 § by the use of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 
“3 cause a new growth, presenting the lux- 
2 uriance and color of youth. 
Sese woman who has arrived at the middle 


age, and who wishes to retain the original 
beauty of her hair, should use this incomparable remedy. 
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It will 
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Every 
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Mrs. 0. O. Prescott, 18 


Elm st., Charlestown, Mass., writes: “*Two years ago about two-thirds of my hair 


came off. 


It thinned rapidly, and I was fast growing bald. 


On using Aver’s Hair 


Vigor, the falling stopped, a new growth commenced, and in about a month my 


head was completely covered with short bair. 
W. W. Wilkins, Windsor, says that erysipelas 


now as ample as before it fell.” 


in the head left his sealp as bald as an infant's. 


My hair has continued to grow, and is 


The use of less than a bottle of Ayer’s 


Hair Vigor produced a fine growth of new hair, of the original color. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., (Analytical Chemists), Lowell, Mass. 
For sale by all Drugzgists. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


Hoor< TASTINGS, 


Bost ON, MASS. 
Buihtersof the Grant Organs in Tremont Tem le Boston; 
Pivm uth Church, Brook!yn: Muste Cincinnati, 
Church of the Communion, Phthauk Iphia and of 


"CHURCH 


e attention to our pew 
styleso ORGANS. at from $6) to $1.00 and u 

werts COMMITTEES, ORGAX- 
An A thers are tovited to apply to us direct for 
Information connected with ourart. DESC SI P- 
CIRCULARS and specifications furnished 


vt app.icatiun. Second-hand fur atiow es 
The GREAT 


CHURCH LIGHT 


$s or Oli, give the most we 
softest cheapest & Heat ene known 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
elegant designs. Send size of room. 
Get circular and estimate. A Liberal 
discount to churches and the trade. 
Don't be decetved by cheap imitations, 
1. P. FRINK, Pear! St., N. Y. 


Established 1857. 


| 


— 


CHURCH FURNITURE, 
Pulpits, Communion Tables, etc. 
Send for Hand-Book, free, to 

J. & R. LAMB; 


59 Carmine St., New York 


MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY. N. Y., BELLS 

For Churches, Schools, etc.; also 
Chimes and Peala. For more than 
half a century noted for supertority 
over all others. 


i. BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Ch 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 


WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free 


VANDUZEN TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


UBURG CHAIR. 


‘ 


Popular-Powerfal Furnaces 


Have a world-wide reputation for satisfactortil 

heating private or public buildings. s 
Have more conveniences for saving fuel and 
labor, are abswulutely gas and duat ti bt, and are 
the cheapest furnacestouse. Send for circulars. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO 
Mirs., (ESTABLISHED 1849.) 
232 & 234 Water St., New York, 


’ ANOTS 

HALE & KILBURN’S Faro, BEDS 
Stand Pre-eminent the world over. Greatest 
Variety. Richest Designs. BEST Adjasted. 
Host Simple. Neat (heap. Laxeriou. 
Alse EXTENSIVE MAKERS of th. 
FUBSITURE AYD UPHOLSTERY. 

RESERVOIR ODORLESS 
DESK WASHSTANDS |, COMMODES 
No Pump. No Sewer! Alir-tight Joint. 
Gas. No Toilet Set. ever made. 


Send for Catalogue, 101 Kindly mention 


, Those answering an Advertisemen will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser ond 


Library, Smoking, Hectining, 
and Invalid ¢ hair Combined. 
Cc CES. Price, $7 


Publisher by stating that they saw the 


LUBURG M'F'G CO, 145 N. Oth PHILA. FA. Advertisemens in Tha Christian Un'gm 


tale paper, 
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